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Announcing the latest addition to the series of . . . 


Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States 


RICHARD NIXON, 1969 


The volume contains public messages and statements, verbatim transcripts of 
the President’s news conferences, and other selected papers released by the White 
House from January 20 through December 31, 1969. 

Included in the volume are the President’s Inaugural Address; special messages 
to Congress on reform of the draft and the electoral system, postal reform, tax 
reform, crime control, revenue-sharing, antipoverty programs, and reform of the 
Nation’s welfare system; addresses to the Nation on domestic programs, and on 
the Vietnam conflict; items relating to the President’s meeting with South Viet- 
namese President Nguyen Van Thieu at Midway Island; and remarks made by 
the President while on his eight-day European tour and on his nine-day round-the- 
world trip. 

The 1183-page clothbound volume, fully indexed, is available to the public 
at $14.50 per copy. 

Similar volumes are available covering the administrations of Presidents 
Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson. 

All volumes in the “Public Papers” series are sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Distribution 
for official use is governed by the provisions of sections 32.15-32.19 of Title 1 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations. 





WEEKLY COMPILATION OF 
Presidential Documents 


Published every Monday by the Office of the Federal Register, 
National Archives and Records Service, General Services Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 20408, the Weekly Compilation of Presi- 
dential Documents contains statements, messages and other Presi- 
dential materials released by the White House during the preceding 
week. 


The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents is published 
pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal Register Act 
(49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 15), under regulations 
prescribed by the Administrative Committee of the Federal Reg- 
ister, approved by the President (30 F.R. 9573; 1 CFR Part 32). 

Distribution is made only by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents will be furnish 
by mail to subscribers for $9.00 per year, payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. The charge for a single copy is 25 cents. terial 

There are no restrictions on the republication of ma 
appearing in the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing Measures To Expand 
Opportunities for Higher Education. February 22, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Nearly a year ago, in my first special message on higher education, 
I asked the Congress to join me in expanding higher education oppor- 
tunities across the nation. First, I proposed to reform and increase 
aid to students. Second, I proposed a National Foundation for Higher 
Education designed to reform and strengthen post secondary education. 

Neither house of Congress acted on these proposals. Now the time 
for action is growing short. Existing legislative authority for the basic 
Federal higher education programs expires at the end of the current 
fiscal year. 

1971 can be a year of national debate on the goals and potentials 
of our system of higher education. It can be a time of opportunity to 
discover new co..cepts of mission and purpose, which are responsive to 
the diverse needs of the people of our country. I therefore again urge the 
Congress to join with me in expanding opportunities in two major ways: 

To help equalize individual opportunities for higher education, 

I am proposing the Higher Education Opportunity Act of 1971. 

To broaden opportunities through renewal, reform and inno- 
vation in higher education, I am proposing a separate act establish- 
ing the National Foundation for Higher Education. 


Equalizing individual opportunities for higher education 

At the present time, a young person whose family earns more than 
$15,000 a year is almost five times more likely to attend college than a 
young person whose family earns less than $3,000. 

At the present time, Federal student assistance programs do not 
always reach those who need them most. 

At the present time, there are just not enough funds to go around 
to all deserving students. Needy students often do not have access to 
grants. Higher-income students are frequently unable to borrow for their 
education, even when loans are guaranteed by the Federal Government. 

I repeat the commitment which I made in my message of last year: 
that no qualified student who wants to go to college should be barred 
by lack of money. The program which I am again submitting this year 
would benefit approximately one million more students than are cur- 
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rently receiving aid. It would assure that Federal funds go first, and in 
the largest amounts, to the neediest students, in order to place them on 
an equal footing with students from higher-income families. Abundant 
resources for loans would also be available to students from higher- 
income families. The budget I submitted in January provides funds for 
these reforms and stands behind the commitments of this administration. 
Failure to pass this program would not only deny these benefits to many 
students, but also would limit their opportunity to make major choices 
about their lives. 

A major element of my higher education proposal to the last Con- 
gress is the creation of a National Student Loan Association. For too long, 
the volume of funds available to students for federally insured loans has 
been arbitrarily restricted by the lack of a secondary market in which 
lenders could sell paper in order to replenish their supply of loan capital. 

Establishment of the National Student Loan Association would re- 
lieve this squeeze on liquidity by making available an additional $1 billion 
for student loan funds. The Association would be authorized to buy stu- 
dent loans made by qualified lenders—universities as well as commercial 
lending institutions. This secondary market would enable universities and 


commercial lenders to make loans to students in far greater quantity than 
they have in the past. 


It is important to be clear on what this reform would mean. It would 
mean that higher education would be open to all the people of this country 
as never before. It would mean that students still in high school would 
know that their efforts to qualify for college need not be compromised 
by doubts about whether they can afford college. It would mean that their 
choice of a college would be based on their educational goals rather than 
upon their family’s financial circumstances. 

Renewal, reform and innovation 

If we are to make higher education financially accessible to all who 
are qualified, then our colleges must be prepared both for the diversity 
of their goals and the seriousness of their intent. While colleges and uni- 
versities have made exceptional efforts to serve unprecedented numbers 


of students over the last decade, they must find additional ways to respond 
to a new set of challenges: 


—All too often we have fallen prey to the myth that there is only 
one way to learn—by sitting in class, reading books, and listening 
to teachers. Those who learn best in other ways are rejected by 
the system. 

—While the diversity of individuals seeking higher education has 
expanded in nearly every social dimension—age, class, ethnic 
background—higher education institutions have become increas- 
ingly uniform and less diverse. 

—Increasingly, many colleges, and particularly universities, have 
become large, complex institutions which have lost their way. 
The servants of many masters and the managers of many enter- 
prises, they are less and less able to perform their essential tasks 
well. 

—At the present time, thousands of individuals of all ages and cir- 
cumstances are excluded from higher education for no other 
reason than that the system is designed primarily for 18-22 year 
olds who can afford to go away to college. 
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—At the present time, institutional and social barriers discourage 
students from having sustained experiences before or during their 
college years which would help them get more out of college and 
plan for their future lives. 

The relationship between the Federal Government and the universi- 
ties has contributed little to meeting these needs because it has not been 
a genuine partnership. In many cases the Federal Government has hired 
universities to do work which has borne little natural relationship to the 
central functions of the institution. Too often, the Federal Government 
has been part of the problem rather than part of the solution. 

Certain Federal agencies promote excellence, innovation, and re- 
form in particular areas. The National Science Foundation has played 
a magnificent role in the public interest for science, and the National 
Institutes of Health have played a similar role for health. 

The National Foundation for Higher Education would fulfill a new 
role in the Federal Government. It would have as its mandate a review 
of the overall needs of the American people for post-secondary education. 
It would have as its operating premises, the principles of selectivity and 
flexibility. Its constituency would include people as well as institutions— 
and not only the usual secondary student entering college, but also others— 
such as the person who wants to combine higher education with active 
work experience, or the one who has left school and wants to return. 

The Foundation can do much to develop new approaches to higher 
education : 

—New ways of “going to college.” I am impressed with the need for 
new and innovative means of providing higher education to indi- 
viduals of all ages and circumstances (Britain and Japan, for 
example, have already taken significant steps in the use of tele- 
vision for this purpose). 

—New patterns of attending college. A theme of several recent 
reports is that students are isolated too long in school, and that 
breaking the educational “lockstep” would enable them to be 
better and more serious students (as were the GI’s after World 
War II). If so, student bodies would reflect a greater mix of ages 
and experience, and colleges would be places for integrating 
rather than separating the generations. 

—New approaches to diversify institutional missions. Colleges and 
universities increasingly have aspired to become complex and 
“well rounded” institutions providing a wide spectrum of general 
and specialized education. The Foundation could help institutions 
to strengthen their individuality and to focus on particular mis- 
sions by encouraging and supporting excellence in specific areas— 
be it a field of research, professional training, minority education, 
or whatever. 


Special Help for Black Institutions 

Colleges and universities founded for black Americans are an in- 
dispensable national resource. Despite great handicaps they educate 
substantial numbers of black Americans, thereby helping to bring about 
a more rapid transition to an integrated society. 

Black institutions are faced with an historic inadequacy of resources. 
To help these institutions compete for students and faculty with other 
colleges and universities, the combined help of government at all levels, 
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other institutions of higher learning, and the private sector must be 
summoned. 

This administration has taken a series of actions to assist these 

institutions : 

—The proposed reform of student aid programs, with its concen- 
tration of funds on the neediest students, would significantly aid 
students at black institutions. 

—The National Foundation for Higher Education will direct special 
efforts toward meeting the needs of black colleges. 

—Additional funds for black colleges have been requested for fiscal 
year 1972 in programs administered by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the National Science Foundation, and the Department 
of Agriculture. 


Conclusion 

These are but some of the new approaches to higher education which 
need to be pursued. A theme common to all of them is a new kind of 
engagement between all the citizens of our society and our system of 
higher education. All of us can make a contribution to bringing about 
such an engagement by taking part in a thoughtful national discussion 
about our priorities for higher education. Students and faculties can 
make a contribution by reexamining their goals and the means they choose 
to achieve them. The Federal Government can do its part by supporting 
access to higher education for all of our people and by providing the 
resources needed to help develop new forms of higher education which 
would be responsive to all of their needs. 

RicHarD NIxon 

The White House 

February 22, 1971 





such relief activities as: repair or replacement of essen- 





Disaster Assistance for Mississippi 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following Storms 
and Tornadoes. February 22, 1971 


The President today declared a major disaster for Mis- 
sissippi because of storms and devastating tornadoes which 
ravaged parts of the State last night. 

Governor John B. Williams, who requested the Presi- 
dent’s action, said the series of twisters caused more than 
50 deaths, hundreds of injuries, and widespread property 
damage to several small towns and rural areas in the 
west central section of the State. 

The Governor said all State resources of personnel and 
materials have been called upon to their maximum capac- 
ty to provide for public health and restoration of the 
damaged areas. They are inspecting road and utility dam- 
age, agricultural losses, and destruction of private 
Property. 

Money allocated through the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness from the President’s disaster fund as a re- 
sult of today’s action may be used to assist the State in 


tial public facilities, including sewer and water systems; 
restoration of damaged or destroyed roads, highways, and 
bridges; unemployment compensation for those out of 
work because of the disaster; and debris removal from 
public and private property. 

Mr. William H. Hollaway, Region 3 Director, Office 
of Emergency Preparedness, has been designated as the 
Federal Coordinating Officer to work with the State in 
providing Federal assistance under Public Law 91-606. 


Special Assistant to the President 


Announcement of Appointment of Jon Meade 
Huntsman. February 23, 1971 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Jon Meade Huntsman as Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. Huntsman will serve as Staff Secretary and perform 
other duties relating to the administration of the Executive 
Office. 
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From September 1970 to the present, Huntsman served 
as Associate Administrator of the Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. In that capacity he held the responsibility for 
managing and directing the regional offices of the service 
and directing the Cuban refugee program in the United 
States. Before joining HEW, he was president and director 
of Dolco Packaging Corporation. 

Huntsman continues to serve as a member of the Na- 
tional Task Force on Youth Development and Juvenile 
Delinquency, a position to which he was appointed in 
December 1970. Before joining the White House staff, 
he resigned as chairman of the board of Continental 
Dynamics, Inc., a tape and phonograph record production 
company he founded in 1966. The company is head- 
quartered in Los Angeles. 

Born in Blackfoot, Idaho, on June 21, 1937, Hunts- 
man graduated from Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce at the University of Pennsylvania in 1959 with 
a B.S. degree in economics. He received his master’s in 
business administration from the University of Southern 
California. 

Huntsman is married and is the father of five sons and 
two daughters. He and his family reside in Washington, 
D.C. 


Disaster Assistance for Nebraska 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following Storms 
and Flooding. February 23, 1971 


The President today declared a major disaster for 
Nebraska authorizing the use of Federal funds to supple- 
ment State and local resources for relief measures after 
severe storms and flooding occurred in 15 counties in 
northeastern Nebraska. The President acted at the re- 
quest of Governor J. James Exon. 

Today’s action by the President makes available to flood 
victims in stricken areas of the State such aids as financial 
assistance for debris clearance and special unemployment 
compensation for those unemployed as a result of the 
floods. 

The Federal funds also may be used for restoration of 
publicly owned sewer and water systems, repair or restora- 
tion of roads, streets, and bridges and other public prop- 
erty damaged by the flooding. 

The Office of Emergency Preparedness regional staff 
in Denver, Colo., under Regional Director Donald G. 
Eddy, is coordinating the Federal response and admin- 
istering the President’s funds allocated to this disaster. 


Federal Construction Projects 


Statement by the President Upon Suspending 
Provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act. February 23, 1971 


I am today suspending the provisions of the Davis. 
Bacon Act which require contractors working on Federal 
construction projects to pay certain prescribed wage rates 
to their workers. In my judgment, the operation of this 
law at a time when construction wages and prices are 
skyrocketing only gives Federal endorsement and en- 
couragement to severe inflationary pressures. 

The action I have taken today is based on the principle 
that Government programs which contribute to excessive 
wage and price increases must be modified or rescinded 
in periods of inflation. This was the principle I applied 
to industry in the case of recent excessive increases in steel 
and oil prices. This is the principle I am applying to 
organized labor in the construction emergency. 

This decision suspends a special provision of law which 
has applied uniquely to the construction industry since 
1931. It puts the construction industry on the same footing 
with other industries that now sell products to the Govern- 
ment. For under the Davis-Bacon Act, wage rates on 
Federal projects have been artificially set by this law 
rather than by customary market forces. Frequently, they 
have been set to match the highest wages paid on private 
projects. This means that many of the most inflationary 
local wage settlements in the construction industry have 
automatically been sanctioned and spread through Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

The Davis-Bacon Act was originally passed in 1931 to 
ease extremely severe downward pressures on wages in 
the construction industry. I believe, however, that this 
preferential arrangement does not serve the best interests 
of either the construction industry or the American public 
at a time when wages are under severe upward pressures. 
I am therefore using the authority which the law gives to 
the President to suspend this provision. The proclamation 
I am issuing today also suspends the wage determination 
provision of more than 50 other Federal laws relating to 
federally-involved construction which incorporate the 
Davis-Bacon Act. I am calling upon States and other 
governmental bodies with similar statutes to take similar 
action. 

This action is the most appropriate of the actions which 
are available to me at this time. Nevertheless, I make this 
decision most reluctantly. It has been my hope that the 
problem of excessive and inflationary wage settlements in 
the construction industry could be met without such 
measures. Yet on several occasions over the past 2 years 
I have also made it clear that I would take whatever fur- 
ther steps were necessary if the inflationary pattern did not 
end. 

That pattern has not ended. In fact, inflation in the 
construction industry has grown worse. In 1970, the avet- 





ich 
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age contract settlement in the building trades called for a 
first year wage increase of 18.3 percent. On the other 
hand, the average increase for the first year of new con- 
tracts in manufacturing industries was 8.1 percent—a 
striking contrast. And in the last two quarters of 1970, 
wage settlements in the construction industry went even 
further out of control; new contract settlements in the 
last 6 months of the year called for nearly a 22 percent 
average first year increase. 

While some might wish to blame management or labor 
unions for this inflationary syndrome, we must recognize 
that, in fact, they are its victims. I have met with con- 
struction contractors and labor leaders on a number of 
occasions—including a meeting last month. I know that 
many of them have been doing their best to find an answer 
to this situation. It is evident now, however, that decisive 
Government action is needed to protect the public interest 
while labor and management continue their efforts to 
attack the causes of this problem. 

Those causes are deep and complex. They are rooted 
in the way the construction industry is organized—and 
particularly in the highly fragmented nature of its collec- 
tive bargaining process. A craft-by-craft, city-by-city 
negotiating pattern makes competition between local 
unions for higher wages particularly intense. It makes 
strikes on particular projects more likely since alternative 
work is often available nearby. One out of every three 
wage negotiations in the building trades now produces a 
work stoppage. When these and other structural factors 
are combined with a law like the Davis-Bacon Act which, 
in effect, requires employers to pass on to the Government 
the cost of high local settlements, then the inflationary 
problem becomes even more acute. 

The results of this inflationary situation are felt in 
every part of our society. As construction costs go up, so 
does the price for buying or renting new homes and 
apartments. Because the entire economy is affected by 
rising construction costs, other prices are driven up also. 
The taxpayer bears a particularly heavy burden since the 
Government spends so much for construction. The Fed- 
eral Government alone plans to spend some $13 billion 
for construction in fiscal year 1972. A good part of this 
spending will come from the defense budget—which 
means that inflation in the construction industry can 
make it harder adequately to fund programs which are 
Vital to our national security. 

All levels of government together account for almost 
one-third of total construction expenditures. It is crucial, 
I believe, that taxpayers get their money’s worth for all 
this spending and that it not be used to accommodate— 
and further accelerate—inflationary pressures. 

_ But the person who is hurt most by this pattern of 
inflation is the construction worker himself. For as the 
cost of building increases, the rate of building is slowed— 
and the result is fewer jobs for the workingman. The rate 


of unemployment in the construction trades last year was 
substantially higher than in any other major industry and 
double the national average. It stood at 11.2 percent this 
past January. Moreover, those workers who do find jobs 
also find that as costs rise and the number of projects 
declines, they are working fewer hours. 

The average worker in the building trades is therefore 
caught in a vicious cycle. His rate of pay goes up but 
often his overall income does not, since his opportunities 
to work have gone down. As a result, he is inclined to 
demand an even higher hourly wage which can have the 
effect, in turn, of further reducing available employment. 
By curbing inflation in the construction industry, we hope 
to break this cycle, expand employment, and improve the 
overall position of the construction worker. 

During the past 2 years, this administration has taken 
a number of steps to help the construction industry. We 
have made considerable progress in bringing down the 
cost of money. We have worked to stabilize the cost of 
materials and to increase productivity. We are planning 
to expand Federal construction programs—especially in 
housing—and we are making additional efforts to assist 
private construction. 

We are now on the threshold of a new economic expan- 
sion. That expansion must be a genuine expansion, one 
that is measured by rising purchasing power and not by 
an accelerating cost of living; by more new homes and 
apartments, and not by ever-accelerating rents and hous- 
ing prices; by more new public facilities urgently needed 
to combat pollution and meet other pressing social needs. 
We are counting on the construction industry to make a 
significant contribution to our expanding economy. We 
have great confidence in the potential of the construction 
industry and we want this potential to be fully realized. 

But the construction industry cannot realize its poten- 
tial—and it cannot make its full contribution to the stable 
growth of our entire economy—unless it can overcome its 
present hand caps of chronic instability, frequent strikes, 
and excessive wage increases. Insofar as the Government 
is a party to these conditions—as it is under the Davis- 
Bacon Act—it can serve both the public and the industry 
best by correcting that situation. 

I have suspended the Davis-Bacon Act because of emer- 
gency conditions in the construction industry. The pur- 
poses of the Davis-Bacon Act can once again be realized 
when construction contractors and labor unions work out 
solutions to the problems which have created the 
emergency. 

In the final analysis, those who are directly involved in 
the construction industry must assume the leadership in 
finding answers to these complex problems. Construction 
contractors and labor leaders will have the full cooperation 
of this administration as they strive to carry out this crucial 
responsibility. 


NOTE: For the text of Proclamation 4031, see the following item. 
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Federal Construction Projects 


Proclamation 4031. February 23, 1971 


PROCLAIMING THE SUSPENSION OF THE Davis-BACON 
Act oF Marcu 3, 1931 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

Section 1 of the Davis-Bacon Act of March 3, 1931 
(46 Stat. 1494, as amended, 40 U.S.C. 276a), provides: 

“’. . every contract in excess of $2,000, to which the 
United States or the District of Columbia is a party, for 
construction, alteration, and/or repair, including painting 
and decorating, of public buildings or public works of the 
United States or the District of Columbia within the geo- 
graphical limits of the States of the Union, or the District 
of Columbia, and which requires or involves the employ- 
ment of mechanics and/or laborers shall contain a provi- 
sion stating the minimum wages to be paid various classes 
of laborers and mechanics which shall be based upon the 
wages that will be determined by the Secretary of Labor 
to be prevailing for the corresponding classes of laborers 
and mechanics employed on projects of a character similar 
to the contract work in the city, town, village, or other 
civil subdivision of the State in which the work is to be 
performed, or in the District of Columbia if the work is to 
be performed there . . .”; 

Various other acts provide for the payment of wages, 
with these provisions dependent upon determinations by 
the Secretary of Labor under the Davis-Bacon Act. 

The Nation is now confronted by a set of conditions 
involving the construction industry which, taken together, 
create an emergency situation : 

—Construction industry collective bargaining settle- 
ments are excessive and show no signs of decelerating. 

—Increased unemployment and more frequent and 
longer work stoppages in the construction industry have 
accompanied the excessive and accelerating wage de- 
mands and settlements in the construction industry. 

—The excessive and accelerating wage settlements in 
the construction industry have affected collective bargain- 
ing in other industries, thus contributing to inflation in 
the overall economy. 

—This combination of factors in the construction in- 
dustry has threatened the basic economic stability of the 
construction industry and thus the Nation’s economy. 

—Construction industry employers and employee repre- 
sentatives have been unable voluntarily to agree upon any 
arrangement which would ameliorate these conditions. 

—The Federal Government is planning to expand its 
direct and financially-assisted construction, in part to re- 
duce unemployment in the construction industry and in 
the national economy. 

—The Federal Government anticipates that a larger 


portion of total resources will be devoted to construction 
activity as the economy expands. 

—The Davis-Bacon Act and other acts dependent upon 
it frequently require contractors working on federally in- 
volved projects to pay the high negotiated wage settlements 
to mechanics and laborers, thereby sanctioning and 
spreading the high rates and thus inducing further ac- 
celeration contributing to the threat to the Nation’s 
economy. 

Section 6 of the Davis-Bacon Act provides: 

“In the event of a national emergency the President 
is authorized to suspend the provisions of this Act.” 

Wuereas | find that a national emergency exists within 
the meaning of section 6 of the Davis-Bacon Act of 
March 3, 1931 (46 Stat. 1494, as amended, 40 U.S.C. 
276a). 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do by this proclamation sus- 
pend, as to all contracts entered into on or subsequent to 
the date of this proclamation and until otherwise provided, 
the provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act of March 3, 1931, 
as amended, and the provisions of all other acts providing 
for the payment of wages, which provisions are dependent 
upon determinations by the Secretary of Labor under the 
Davis-Bacon Act; 

And I do hereby suspend until otherwise provided the 
provisions of any Executive Order, proclamation, rule, 
regulation or other directive providing for the payment 
of wages, which provisions are dependent upon deter- 
minations by the Secretary of Labor under the Davis- 
Bacon Act; 

In Witness WuerEoF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-third day of February in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred seventy-one, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one hun- 
dred ninety-fifth. 

RicHarp Nixon 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:17 am, 
February 24, 1971] 


NoTE: For a statement by the President on suspending provisions of 
the Davis-Bacon Act, see the preceding item. 


National Governors’ Conference 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and Governot 
Warren E. Hearnes of Missouri, Chairman of the 
Conference, at a White House Dinner Honoring 
Governors Attending the Winter Session of the 
Conference. February 23, 1971 


Tue Preswent. Ladies and gentlemen, we have good 
news for you tonight. We have no speeches, and I know 
that you have been somewhat surfeited with speech 
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making during the afternoon, the presentations of mem- 
bers of our Cabinet and of our White House staff. 

So tonight our remarks will be brief. I will speak 
briefly to welcome you and I am going to ask Governor 
Hearnes to respond, if he will. Everybody from Missouri 
speaks briefly, so we have no problem on that score. 

I simply want to say first, that as far as my remarks are 
concerned, I am not going to direct them to the Gover- 
nors. I spoke to you earlier about some very practical 
matters that we were all interested in. 

But I think in this great room, the State Dining Room, 
with all of the feeling of history in it, and all of the 
magnificent events that have been held here, we somewhat 
like to think of those who have been honored here, really 
chief executives, emperors, kings, and prime ministers. And 
we think of the names—I have been here for dinner with 
de Gaulle and Churchill, Nehru. We go back through the 
years and you think of Lincoln in this room, and clear 
back to Jackson and T. R., with all the excitement that 
he must have brought to this room, and F.D.R., and so 
on down the line. 

But in any event, we also think of the First Ladies who 
have presided in this room. And that is really the burden 
of my remarks. Mrs. Rockefeller said something very nice 
amoment ago. She said this is a happy house. 

Now, I reject any political connotation to that. In any 
event, what she meant to say was that, and we want you 
to feel that this is your house. It belongs to all of us, 
whoever may be here. 

I have noted that in the 182 years since Washington 
was President of the United States, that 50 percent of 
the time people who have been Governors have been 
President of the United States. So each of you can sort 
of look to the possibility. 

This is a happy house, in any event. But in that respect 
I would also say, though, that we think back of the First 
Ladies and all that goes into the planning of a party. 

I was talking to the First Ladies of the States at this 
table and the First Lady from Mississippi and the First 
Lady from Arizona, from Connecticut, and from New 
York. 

And I thought of all the parties that all of the First 
Ladies have put on in your various capitals and all of 
them aren’t like this. You won’t have as many chief 
executives gathered in any one, perhaps, as we have here 
tonight, but each of them is enormously important. 

You entertain legislators and VIP’s and so forth and 
so on. 

And we, the men, think it’s tough. We have got to get 
up. We have got to make a speech. We have got to sort of 
make exciting conversations so that somebody will remem- 
ber what we said or forget it, we hope. 

In any event, whatever the case might be, the ladies 
have an enormous responsibility. Look at this room, the 


flowers, the menu, the wines, the entertainment, who sits 
by whom and, what is often very important, who does 
not sit by whom, all of this is in the domain of the First 
Lady. 

And I feel tonight that certainly, as all of you do, that 
we are very fortunate, those of us who are in positions 
as chief executives, whether in this house or in the state- 
houses or in the capitals of this country, that we have 
First Ladies who have presided with such dignity, with 
such charm, who have saved us from ourselves so often, 
and it is for that reason that I simply want to say that 
for those who may have enjoyed this evening, the credit 
should go, naturally, to my First Lady and to yours. 

And so, Governor, to introduce you rather than toasting 
you alone, I suggest that all of us rise, the men at least, and 
toast the First Ladies. 

The First Ladies. 

GoveRNor Hearnes. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, fel- 
low Governors, First Ladies: 

Speaking of brevity of conversation, and if I may, Mr. 
President, speak to you as one husband to another, I would 
like to recall a conversation with a gentleman from Mis- 
souri after our great time that we had in Colorado when I 
had the very great pleasure of being seated at the table 
with your very lovely wife. 

And the gentleman from the Ozarks said, “How about 
Mrs. Nixon?” I said, “She is a lady.” He said, “Strikes 
me as such.” 

I would like to say that even though, Mr. President, 
some of us have been here before, there are many who 
are here for the first time. 

And I don’t care how long, or how many times you 
have been here previously, or whether it’s your first time, 
there’s something that’s magic about entering this house, 
which you described so ably, and the history behind it, 
that allows all of us, no matter what party we belong to, 
to lay aside the party affiliation for a few hours and really 
get to know each other. 

And I think I speak for all of the Governors, I know 
I do, and so much for those who are here for the first 
time and all of the ladies, and we say to you and Mrs. 
Nixon how much we genuinely appreciate your hospitality. 

Now, I’ve done my very best today to comply with all 
that has been told me by the people of protocol. The only 
unpleasant experiences I have had were with the Secret 
Service. Don’t feel too bad. It’s nonpartisan. I had the 
same trouble with Humphrey with the Secret Service. 

But after all of the instructions that have been given 
me, if I may cast those aside, and if you will share the 
spotlight for this one night, I would like to propose a 
toast, not only to the President of the United States, but 
to his very lovely First Lady. 

To the President and Mrs. Nixon. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:58 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. 
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CONSUMER PROTECTION 


The President’s Message to the Congress Submitting His Legislative 
Program. February 24, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The history of American prosperity is the history of the American 
free enterprise system. The system has provided an economic foundation 
of awesome proportions, and the vast material strength of the nation is 
built on that foundation. For the average American, this strength is re- 
flected in a standard of living that would have staggered the imagination 
only a short while ago. This constantly rising standard of living benefits 
both the consumer and the producer. 

In today’s marketplace, however, the consumer often finds himself 
confronted with what seems an impenetrable complexity in many of our 
consumer goods, in the advertising claims that surround them, the mer- 
chandising methods that purvey them and the means available to conceal 
their quality. The result is a degree of confusion that often confounds the 
unwary, and too easily can be made to favor the unscrupulous. I believe 
new safeguards are needed, both to protect the consumer and to reward 
the responsible businessman. 

I indicated my deep concern for this matter in my special message 
to the Congress of October 30, 1969. At that time I urged the Congress 
to enact a legislative program aimed at establishing a “Buyer’s Bill of 
Rights.” This proposal found little success in the 91st Congress. But 
putting the remedies aside has not sufficed to put the problems aside. 
These remain. They must be dealt with. 

Accordingly, I am again submitting proposals designed to provide 
such a Buyer’s Bill of Rights by: 

—Creating by Executive Order a new Office of Consumer Affairs in 
the Executive Office of the President which will be responsible 
for analyzing and coordinating all Federal activities in the field of 
consumer protection; 

—Recognizimg the need for effective representation of consumer in- 
terests in the regulatory process and making recommendations to 
accomplish this after full public discussion of the findings of the 
Advisory Council on Executive Organization ; 

—Establishing within the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a product safety program. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare would have authority to fix minimum safety 
standards for products and to ban from the marketplace those 
products that fail to meet those standards; 

—Proposing a Consumer Fraud Prevention Act which would make 
unlawful a broad but clearly-defined range of practices which are 
unfair and deceptive to consumers and would be enforced by the 
Department of Justice and the Federal Trade Commission. This 
act, where appropriate, would also enable consumers either as 
individuals or as a class to go into court to recover damages for 
violations of the act; 

—Proposing amendments to the Federal Trade Commission Act 
which will increase the effectiveness of the Federal Trade 
Commission ; 
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—Calling upon interested private citizens to undertake a thorough 
study of the adequacy of existing procedures for the resolution of 
disputes arising out of consumer transactions; 

—Proposing a Fair Warranty Disclosure Act which will provide for 
clearer warranties, and prohibit the use of deceptive warranties; 


—Proposing a Consumer Products Test Methods Act to provide 
incentives for increasing the amount of accurate and relevant in- 
formation provided consumers about complex consumer products; 

—Resubmitting the Drug Identification Act which would require 
identification coding of all drug tablets and capsules; 


—Encouraging the establishment of a National Business Council to 
assist the business community in meeting its responsibilities to the 
consumer ; and by 


—Other reforms, including exploration of a Consumer Fraud Clear- 
inghouse in the Federal Trade Commission, increased emphasis 
on consumer education and new programs in the field of food 
and drug safety. 


New Orrice oF CONSUMER AFFAIRS 


The President’s Committee on Consumer Interests has made im- 
portant gains on behalf of the American consumer in the past two years. 

It has brought a new and innovative approach to the problem of 
keeping the consumer informed and capable of handling the complex 
choices presented to him in today’s commercial world. One such measure 
involves the dissemination of information which the United States Gov- 
ernment, as the nation’s largest single consumer, collects on the products 
it uses. In my message of October 30, 1969, I announced that I was 
directing my Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs to develop a program 
for providing the buying public with this information. 


On the strength of her recommendations, on October 26, 1970, I 
signed Executive Order 11566 which establishes a means for making 
available to the public much of the product information which the Fed- 
eral Government acquires in making its own purchases. A Consumer 
Product Information Coordinating Center has been established in the 
General Services Administration with continuing policy guidance from 
my Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs to make these data available 
to the public through Federal information centers and other sources 
throughout the country. 


In addition, the Committee on Consumer Interests has made signifi- 
cant strides in developing Federal, State and local cooperation in consumer 
programs, encouraging establishment of strong State and local consumer 
offices, and advising on the enactment of effective consumer laws and 
programs. 

Nevertheless, further cooperation among Federal, State and local 
governments is essential if we are truly to insure that the consumer is 
properly served. Therefore, I am asking my Special Assistant for Con- 
sumer Affairs to intensify her efforts on behalf of the consumer at the 
State and local level. I am also directing her to conduct regional meetings 
with State officials concerned with consumer issues, with consumer groups, 
and with individual consumers to discuss common problems and 
possible solutions. 
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But I believe the greatest overall accomplishment of this office has 
been to give the consumer new assurance of this administration’s concern 
for his and her welfare in the marketplace. In manifesting this concern 
during the past two years, the responsibility of the President’s Committee 
on Consumer Interests has grown, as has its impact on consumer problems. 
I have therefore signed today a new Executive Order creating a new Of- 
fice of Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of the President. I am 
appointing my Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs to be Director of 
this new Office. This change reflects the increasingly broad scope of re- 
sponsibilities assigned to the Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs and 
will increase the effectiveness of the Office. The Office will advise me on 
matters of consumer interests, and will also assume primary responsibility 
for coordinating all Federal activity in the consumer field. 

_ Finally, while I am deeply concerned with obtaining justice for 
all consumers, I have a special concern to see justice for those who, in 
a sense, need it most and are least able to get it. Therefore, I am 
directing my Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs to focus partic- 
ular attention in the new Office on the coordination of consumer pro- 
grams aimed at assisting those with limited income, the elderly, the 
disadvantaged, and minority group members. 


A CoNSUMER ADVOCATE 


In my message of October 30, 1969, I pointed out that effective 
representation of the consumer requires that an appropriate arm of the 
government be given the tools to serve as an advocate before the Federal 
agencies. I proposed then that this function be performed by a Consumer 
Protection Division created for the purpose and located within the 
Department of Justice. That proposal was not acted on. 

Since that time my Advisory Council on Executive Organization has 
completed its Report on Selected Independent Regulatory Agencies. 
This report makes sweeping recommendations on the reorganization of 
those agencies for the purpose of helping them better serve the interests 
of the consumer. 

One specific recommendation involves the creation of a new Federal 
Trade Practices Agency dealing exclusively with matters of consumer 
protection. This Agency would result from a general restructuring of the 
Federal Trade Commission. The report specifically suggests that a con- 
sumer advocate might be placed within the Federal Trade Practices 
Agency. 

I believe that this is a better approach than the creation of still 
another independent agency which would only add to the proliferation 
of agencies without dealing with the problems of effectiveness to which 
the Advisory Council report addresses itself. 

As I indicated at the release of the Advisory Council’s report, I am 
delaying legislative proposals on these issues pending full public discus- 
sion of the findings and recommendations of the Council. I urge that 
those who comment on the Advisory Council recommendations also focus 
on the manner in which the consumer interest can best be represented 
in Federal agency proceedings. I further urge the Congress to view the 
problems of consumer advocacy and agency structure as part of the 
general problem of making the Federal Government sufficiently 
responsive to the consumer interest. 
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After April 20, when comments have been received, I will make the 
recommendations I consider necessary to provide effective representation 
of consumer interests in the regulatory process. If the Congress feels it 
must proceed on the matter of consumer advocacy prior to receiving my 
recommendations, then I strongly urge and would support, as an interim 
measure, the placement of the advocacy function within the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

A Propuct SaFety Act 


Technology, linked with the American free enterprise system, has 
brought great advantages and great advances to our way of life. It has 
also brought certain hazards. 

The increasing complexity and sophistication of many of our 
consumer goods are sometimes accompanied by the increasing possibility 
of product failure, malfunction, or inadvertent misuse resulting in physical 
danger to the consumer. 

Therefore, I propose legislation providing broad Federal authority 
for comprehensive regulation of hazardous consumer products. 

This product safety legislation will encompass five major respon- 
sibilities which would be assigned to a new consumer product safety 
organization within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Through this organization the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will: 

1. Gather data on injuries from consumer products; 

2. Make preliminary determinations of the need for particular 

standards; 

3. Develop proposed safety standards with reliance on recognized 

private standards setting organizations; 

4. Promulgate standards after a hearing and testimony on the 

benefits and burdens of the proposed legislation ; and 

5. Monitor industry compliance and enforce mandatory standards. 

The mechanisms which will be included in this bill provide for full 
participation on the part of private organizations and groups in the 
development of standards. 


NATIONAL ATTACK ON CONSUMER FRAUD 


Consumer fraud and deception jeopardize the health and welfare 
of our people. They cheat consumers of millions of dollars annually. They 
are often directed against those who can least afford the loss, and are 
least able to defend themselves—the elderly, the handicapped, and the 
poor. 

At the same time, the honest businessman is damaged by fraud 
and deceptive practices every bit as much as the consumer—and perhaps 
more. He is subjected to the unfair competition of the unscrupulous busi- 
nessman, and he loses money. He is subjected to the opprobrium of those 
who have suffered at the hands of unscrupulous businessmen, and he loses 
the goodwill of the public. For it is a fact, however unfortunate, that in 
the area of business especially, the many are commonly judged by the 
actions of the few. 

Efforts to eliminate these unethical business practices have not been 
successful enough. It is commonly profitable for unscrupulous business- 
men to operate in defiance of the enforcement authorities, to accept 
whatever penalties and punishments are incurred, and to continue to 
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operate in spite of these. The penalty is just part of the overhead. I want 
these practices brought to an end. 

With this message I am committing this administration to a full 
and forceful effort to see that they are brought to an end. 


Consumer Fraud Prevention Act 

I am again submitting and I urge prompt attention to a bill to make 
unlawful a broad but clearly defined range of practices which are decep- 
tive to consumers. The legislation would provide that the Department of 
Justice be given new powers to enforce prohibitions against those who 
would victimize consumers by fraudulent and deceptive practices. 

It would give consumers who have been victimized by such practices 
the right to bring cases in the Federal courts to recover damages, upon the 
successful termination of a government suit under the Consumer Fraud 
Prevention Act. 

I am also recommending civil penalties of up to $10,000 for each 
offense in violation of this act. 

The Department of Justice has created a new Consumer Protection 
Section within the Antitrust Division, which has centralized the Depart- 
ment’s enforcement in the courts of existing statutes designed to protect 
the consumer interest. Thus the Department of Justice is prepared to 
enforce promptly the proposed Consumer Fraud Prevention Act. 


Federal Trade Commission 

While there is a need for new legislation to insure the rights of the 
consumer, there is also a need to make more effective use of the legislation 
we already have, and of the institutions charged with enforcing this 
legislation. 

A principal function of the Federal Trade Commission has histori- 
cally been to serve as the consumers’ main line of resistance to commer- 
cial abuse. In the past year the Commission, under new leadership, has 
been substantially strengthened. A major organizational restructuring 
has produced within the Commission a Bureau of Consumer Protection, 
a Bureau of Competition, and a Bureau of Economics. An Office of 
Policy Planning and Evaluation has been created to establish a more 
effective ordering of priorities for the Commission’s enforcement efforts. 

In order to make FTC procedures more responsive to the needs 
of consumers, responsibilities of the eleven Commission field offices have 
been extended to include trying cases before hearing examiners in the 
field, negotiating settlements, conducting investigations, and referring 
complaints to the Commission. Six Consumer Protection Coordinating 
Committees have been established in selected metropolitan areas. 

I am submitting today legislation which would provide the FTC 
with the authority to seek preliminary injunctions in Federal courts 
against what it deems to be unfair or deceptive business practices. The 
present inability to obtain injunctions commonly results in the passage of 
extended periods of time before relief can be obtained. During this time 
the practices in question continue, and their effects multiply. 

The proposed bill would expand the jurisdiction of the Commission 
to include those activities “affecting” interstate commerce, as well as 
those activities which are “in” interstate commerce. 


Finally, I recommend that the penalty schedule for violation of a 
Commission cease-and-desist order be adjusted from a maximum of 
$5,000 per violation to a maximum of $10,000 per violation. 
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Guarantees and Warranties 

A constant source of misunderstanding between consumer and busi- 
nessman is the question of warranties. Guarantees and warranties are 
often found to be unclear or deceptive. 

In 1970, I submitted a proposal for legislation to meet this prob- 
lem. I am submitting new legislation for this purpose. 

This proposal would increase the authority of the Federal Trade 
Commission to require that guarantees and warranties on consumer goods 
convey adequate information in simple and readily understood terms. 

It would further seek to prevent deceptive warranties; and it would 
prohibit improper use of a written warranty or guarantee to avoid implied 
warranty obligations arising under State law. 


Consumer Fraud Clearinghouse 

My Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs is examining the feasi- 
bility of a consumer fraud clearinghouse—a prompt exchange of infor- 
mation between appropriate Federal, State and local law enforcement 
officials which can be especially helpful in identifying those who perpe- 
trate fraudulent, unfair and deceptive practices upon the consumer and 
deprive the honest businessman of his legitimate opportunities in the 
marketplace. 

Upon her recommendation, I am asking the FTC to explore with 
State and local consumer law enforcement officials an effective mecha- 
nism for such an exchange. 


CoNSUMER EDUCATION 


Legislative remedies and improved enforcement procedures are 
powerful weapons in the fight for consumer justice. But as important as 
these are, they are only as effective as an aware and an informed public 
make them. Consumer education is an integral part of consumer protec- 
tion. It is vital if the consumer is to be able to make wise judgments in the 
marketplace. To enable him or her to do this will require a true 
educational process beginning in childhood and continuing on. 

The Office of the Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs has estab- 
lished guidelines for consumer education suggested for use at the elemen- 
tary and high school level. Those guidelines have been sent to every school 
system in the country, and their reception has been encouraging. I believe 
they mark an effective step toward developing an informed consumer. 
The Office has also begun the development of suggested guidelines for 
adult and continuing education with particular emphasis on special socio- 
economic groups and senior citizens. 

Now, in order to expand and lend assistance to Consumer Education 
activities across the nation, I am asking the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in coordination with my Special Assistant for Con- 
sumer Affairs, to work with the nation’s education system to (1) promote 
the establishment of consumer education as a national educational con- 
cern; (2) provide technical assistance in the development of programs; 
(3) encourage teacher training in consumer education; and (4) solicit 
the use of all school and public libraries as consumer information centers. 

I am also asking the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
in coordination with my Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs, to develop 
and design programs for the most effective dissemination of consumer in- 
formation, and particularly to explore the use of the mass media, including 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 
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ADDITIONAL PROPOSALS 
Consumer remedies 

As we move to shape new consumer legislation, I believe we must 
also review all consumer remedies. Although this is primarily a matter 
of State and local responsibility, I believe that the problem is also of na- 
tional concern. Accordingly, I am asking the Chairman of the Adminis- 
trative Conference of the United States to join with other interested 
citizens representing a broad spectrum of society to undertake a thorough 
study of the adequacy of existing procedures for resolving disputes arising 
out of consumer transactions. 

The study would (1) focus particularly on the means of handling 
small claims and explore methods for making small claims courts more 
responsive to the needs of consumers; (2) examine existing and potential 
voluntary settlement procedures, including arbitration, and potential 
means of creating incentives to voluntary, fair settlements of consumer 
disputes; (3) address the difficult and troublesome questions presented 
by mass litigation; (4) examine problems and solutions at the State as 
well as the Federal level; and (5) draw on the experience of other nations 
in improving consumer remedies. 


The purpose of this study will be to gather those facts needed to deter- 
mine the means of gaining the greatest benefit to consumers with the least 
cost to production processes and to the country. I urge Federal, State, 
local and private bodies to cooperate in this effort. I also ask that rec- 
ommendations to the President, the Congress, the courts and the general 
public be made within the shortest practicable time. 


Food and drug programs 

Events in the past year have reconfirmed the need for urgent action 
to insure thorough and effective quality control through the Food and 
Drug Administration over the food Americans consume and the drugs 
they take. 

In my message of October 30, 1969, I called for stronger efforts in 
the field of food and drug safety. 


At that time I announced that the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare had initiated a thorough study of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. As a result of that study, a number of management reforms 
have contributed to a more effective functioning of the FDA. 


Food. During the past two years consumer concern about the quality of 
certain foods in this nation has become acute. I have instructed the Food 
and Drug Administration to develop new and better methods for inspect- 
ing foods—domestic and imported—to insure that they are entirely free 
from all natural or artificial contamination. In addition, a major study 
is under way reviewing the safety of all food additives. Finally, because 
too many Americans have no understanding of the most basic nutritional 
principles, the Food and Drug Administration has developed programs 
of nutritional guidelines and nutritional labeling. Different approaches 
to labeling are presently being tested for method and effectiveness. 


Drugs. In the past year the Food and Drug Administration has been 
engaged in an extensive program to insure the effectiveness of the drugs 
Americans vse. Decisions have been made on some 3,000 drugs marketed 
between 1938 and 1962 and representing 80% of the most commonly 
prescribed drugs. 
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In addition, the Food and Drug Administration will expand its 
research efforts aimed at insuring that all drugs available on the market 
are capable of producing the therapeutic effects claimed for them. 

I have resubmitted legislation requiring the identification coding 
of drug tablets and capsules to prevent those poisonings which result 
from the use of drug products of unknown or mistaken composition. 

A Consumer Product Test Methods Act 

Consumers are properly concerned with the reliability of the infor- 
mation furnished them about the goods they buy, and I believe they 
have a right to such information. 

Accordingly, I again propose legislation aimed at stimulating 
product testing in the private sector. Under this legislation, the Secretary 
of Commerce, through the National Bureau of Standards, in consul- 
tation with my Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs, would identify 
products that should be tested. Competent Federal agencies would 
identify product characteristics that should be tested and would approve 
and develop, where necessary, testing methods to assess those charac- 
teristics. Suppliers of goods would be permitted to advertise their com- 
pliance with government approved testing standards. In addition, 
interested private organizations may receive accreditation indicating their 
competence to perform the approved tests, and the use of an accredited 
organization in testing a product may be advertised. 


National Business Council for Consumer Affairs 

Most businessmen recognize and accept their responsibility to the 
consumer, and in many cases they have voluntarily undertaken efforts 
to assure more fully that these responsibilities are met throughout the 
business community. 

To emphasize and encourage such volunary activity, a National 
Business Council for Consumer Affairs will be organized by the Secretary 
of Commerce. It will work closely with my Special Assistant for Consumer 
Affairs, the Federal Trade Commission, the Justice Department and 
others as appropriate in the further development of effective policies to 
benefit American consumers. 

The Council will be a vehicle through which Government can work 
with business leaders to establish programs for accomplishing the goal 
I stated in my 1969 message on consumer protection of fostering “a 
marketplace which is fair both to those who sell and those who buy.”’ And 
it will encourage everyone who does business to do an even better job 
of establishing competitive prices for high quality goods and services. 


CoNCLUSION 


In submitting the foregoing proposals, I want to emphasize that the 
purpose of this program is not to provide the consumer with something 
to which he is not presently entitled; it is rather to assure that he receives 
what he is, in every way, fully entitled to. The continued success of our 
free enterprise system depends in large measure upon the mutual trust 
and goodwill of those who consume and those who produce or provide. 

Today, in America, there is a general sense of trust and goodwill 
toward the world of business. Those who violate that trust and abuse that 
goodwill do damage to the free enterprise system. Thus, it is not only to 
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protect the consumer, but also to protect that system and the honest men 
who have created and who maintain it that I urge the prompt passage 


of this legislative program. 


The White House 
February 24, 1971 


RicHarp Nixon 


NOTE: For Executive Order 11583 establishing the Office of Consumer Affairs, see the 


following item. 





Office of Consumer Affairs 
Executive Order 11583. February 24, 1971 


Consumer protection fosters a market place in which 
our competitive economic system flourishes best. It is 
good for businessmen because it gives the consumer 
greater confidence in the goods and services provided by 
business. It is good for consumers because it reinforces the 
concept of buyers’ rights: 

—the right to make an intelligent choice among prod- 

ucts and services; 

—the right to accurate information on which to make 
a free choice; 

—the right to expect that the health and safety of the 
buyer is taken into account by those who seek his 
patronage; 

—the right to register dissatisfaction, and have a com- 
plaint heard and weighed, when a buyer’s interests 
are badly served. 

The Special Assistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs is performing an important role in representing 
consumer interests in the Federal Government. It is im- 
portant that the role of the office of the Special Assistant 
be reinforced by increasing its responsibilities and reem- 
phasizing its importance. 

There is need for a consumer office within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, which not only advises and 
represents the President on matters of consumer interest, 
but also analyzes and coordinates the implementation 
of all Federal activities in the field of consumer protection, 
helping to establish priorities and resolve conflicts, and 
recommending ways in which governmental consumer 
programs can be made more effective. 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me as President of the United States, it is ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Office of Consumer Affairs. The Office of 
Consumer Affairs (hereinafter referred to as the “Office” ) 
is hereby established in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. The Office shall be headed by a Director who shall 
be appointed by the President, and there shall be in the 


Office a Deputy Director who shall also be appointed by 
the President. The Deputy Director shall perform such 
duties as the Director may designate, and in case of a 
vacancy in the office of Director or during the absence 
or incapacity of the Director, the Deputy Director shall 
act as Director. The Director and Deputy Director shall 
receive compensation at such rates as the President, con- 
sonant with law, may hereafter determine. 

Sec. 2. Powers and duties of the Director. (a) The 
Director shall be responsible for the exercise of the powers 
and the discharge of the duties of the Office, and shall 
have the authority to direct and supervise all personnel 
and activities thereof. The Director shall take all actions 
as may be necessary to organize the Office so as to carry 
out the functions and to achieve the purposes set forth 
in this order. 

(b) In addition to any other authority conferred upon 
him by this order, the Director is authorized, in carrying 
out his functions hereunder, to— 

(1) appoint one or more advisory committees com- 
posed of such private citizens and officials of the Federal, 
State, and local governments as he deems desirable to 
advise him with respect to his functions. Members of such 
committees (including the Consumer Advisory Council 
established in section 5 of this order) other than those 
regularly employed by the Federal Government, while 
attending meetings of such committees or otherwise serv- 
ing at the request of the Director, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation and travel expenses as authorized by 
law for persons serving intermittently ; 

(2) promulgate such rules, regulations, and proce- 
dures as may be necessary to carry out the functions 
vested in him or in the Office, and delegate authority for 
the performance of any function to any officer or em- 
ployee under his direction and supervision ; 

(3) utilize, with their consent, the services, personnel, 
and facilities of other Federal, State, local and private 
agencies and instrumentalities with or without reimburse- 
ment thereof except as reimbursement may be required 
by law; and 

(c) The Director shall report periodically to the Presi- 
dent on significant developments affecting the interests 
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of consumers together with such recommendations includ- 
ing legislative recommendations as he deems appropriate. 

Sec. 3. Functions. (a) The Office shall advise the 
President as to all matters affecting the interest of 
consumers. 

(b) The Office shall— 

(1) With respect to consumer interests in Federal pol- 
icies and programs, encourage and assist in development 
and implementation of consumer programs; coordinate 
and review policies and programs; seek resolution of con- 
flicts; advise and make recommendations to Federal agen- 
cies with respect to policy matters, the effectiveness of 
their programs and operations, and the elimination of 
duplications ; 

(2) assure that the interests of consumers are presented 
and considered in a timely manner by the appropriate 
levels of the Federal Government in the formulation of 
policies and in the operation of programs that affect the 
consumer interest ; 

(3) conduct investigations, conferences, and surveys 
concerning the needs, interests and problems of consum- 
ers, except that it shall, where feasible, avoid duplicating 
activities conducted by other Federal agencies; 

(4) submit recommendations to the President on how 
Federal programs and activities affecting consumers can 
be improved ; 

(5) take action with respect to consumer complaints to 
the extent authorized by section 4 of this order; 

(6) perform the functions assigned to the President’s 
Committee on Consumer Interests in Executive Order 
No. 11566 of October 26, 1970; 

(7) encourage and coordinate the development of in- 
formation of interest to consumers by Federal agencies 
and the publication and distribution of materials which 
will inform consumers of matters of interest to them in 
language which is readily understandable by the layman; 

(8) encourage and coordinate research conducted by 
Federal agencies leading to improved consumer products, 
services, and consumer information; 

(9) encourage, initiate, coordinate, evaluate, and par- 
ticipate in consumer education programs and consumer 
counseling programs; 

(10) encourage, cooperate with, and assist State and 
local governments in the promotion and protection of 
consumer interests; and 
_ (11) cooperate with and encourage private enterprise 
in the promotion and protection of consumer interests. 

Sec. 4. Consumer complaints. (a) Whenever the Of- 
fice receives from any source complaints or other infor- 
mation disclosing a possible violation of (1) any law of 
the United States or (2) any rule or order of any Federal 
agency concerning consumer interests, the Office shall 
Promptly transmit such complaint or other information to 
the Federal agency charged with the duty of enforcing 
such law, rule, or order, for appropriate action. 


(b) Whenever the Office receives complaints or other 
information disclosing any commercial or trade practice 
which it deems detrimental to the general interests of con- 
sumers within the United States, and which is not in- 
cluded within the category specified in subsection (a) of 
this section, the Office may transmit such complaint or 
other information promptly to the Federal, State, or local 
agency whose regulatory or other authority provides the 
most effective means to act upon them; the Office may 
in its discretion also refer such complaint or other in- 
formation to the private persons or industry against whom 
the complaint is made. 

Sec. 5. Consumer Advisory Council. (a) There is 
hereby established in the Office a Consumer Advisory 
Council to be composed of not more than 12 members 
appointed by the President. Members shall be appointed 
on the basis of their knowledge and experience in areas of 
interest to consumers and their demonstrated ability to 
exercise independent, informed, and critical judgment. 

(b)(1) Members shall be appointed for two-year 
terms. Members of the Consumer Advisory Council, 
established pursuant to Executive Order No. 11136 of 
January 3, 1964, as amended, shall continue in office in 
accordance with the terms of their original appointments. 

(2) Any member chosen to fill a vacancy shall be 
appointed for the unexpired term of the member he 
succeeds. 

(3) A vacancy in the Council shall not affect its 
authority to act, and a majority of the members thereof 
shall constitute a quorum. 

(c) The President shall designate the Chairman from 
among the members composing the Council. The Council 
shall meet at the call of the Director. The Director shall 
be an ex-officio member of the Council and its Executive 
Secretary. 

(d) The Council shall advise the Director with respect 
to— 

(1) policy matters relating to consumer interests; and 

(2) the effectiveness of Federal programs and opera- 
tions, which affect the interests of consumers; and 

(3) problems of primary importance to consumers, 
and ways in which unmet consumer needs can appropri- 
ately be met through Federal Government action. 

Src. 6. Consideration of the consumer interest in 
Federal agency determinations. Every Federal agency in 
taking any action of a nature which can reasonably be 
construed as substantially affecting the interests of con- 
sumers of products and services, including, but not limited 
to, (1) the promulgation of rules, regulations, or guide- 
lines, (2) the formulation of written policy decisions, or 
(3) the issuance of orders, decrees, or standards, shall, in 
taking such action, give due consideration to the valid 
interests of consumers. 

Sec. 7. Abolition of Committee and Council. Except 
as otherwise provided herein, the President’s Committee 
on Consumer Interests and the Consumer Advisory Coun- 
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cil established under Executive Order No. 11136 of Jan- 
uary 3, 1964, as amended by Executive Order No. 11349 
of May 1, 1967, are abolished. 

Sec. 8. Construction. Nothing in this order shall be 
construed as subjecting any function vested by law in, or 
assigned pursuant to law to, any Federal agency or the 
head thereof to the authority of any other agency or officer 
or as abrogating or restricting any such function in any 


Sec. 9. Orders superseded. Executive Order No. 11136 
of January 3, 1964, and Executive Order No. 11349 of 
May 1, 1967, are hereby superseded. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
February 24, 1971 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:30 p.m, 
February 24, 1971] 


NOTE: For the President’s message to the Congress on consumer 





manner. 


affairs, see the preceding item. 





UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE 
1970’s: BUILDING FOR PEACE 


The President’s Radio Address to the Nation Upon Transmitting 
His Report to the Congress. February 25, 1971 


Good morning, my fellow Americans: 

Over the past 10 years, Presidents of the United States have come 
before the American people in times of crisis to talk about war or the 
threat of war. 

Today I am able to talk to you in a more hopeful and positive vein— 
about how we are moving this Nation and the world toward a lasting 
peace. 

We have brought ourselves to a time of transition, from war toward 
peace, and this is a good time to gain some perspective on where we are 
and where we are headed. 

Today I am sending to the Congress my second annual comprehen- 
sive report on the conduct of our foreign affairs. It discusses not only what 
we have done, but why we have done it, and how we intend to proceed 
in the future. 

I do not intend to summarize all that is in my detailed report on 
foreign policy at this time. Instead, I would like to focus on three key 
points: 

—how we are getting out of the war this Nation has been in for the 

past 6 years; 

—how we have created a new and different foreign policy approach 

for the United States in a greatly changed world; and 

—how we are applying that approach in working with others to build 

a lasting peace. 
The most immediate and anguishing problem that faced this 
administration 2 years ago was the war in Vietnam. 

We have come a long way since then. 

Two years ago, when this administration took office, there were 
almost 550,000 Americans in Vietnam. Within 60 days we will have 
brought home 260,000 men, and this spring I will announce a new 
schedule of withdrawals. 

Two years ago, our casualties each month were five times as high as 
they are today. 

Two years ago, the additional demands of the Vietnam war cost us 
approximately 22 billion dollars per year. That cost has been cut in half. 
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Much of the progress in Vietnam was due to the success of the allied 
operations against the enemy sanctuaries in Cambodia last spring. 

The clear proof is in this figure: American casualties after Cam- 
bodia have been half the rate they were before Cambodia. Our decision 
to clean out the sanctuaries in Cambodia saved thousands of American 
lives. And it enabled us to continue withdrawing our men on schedule. 

Just as last year’s cutoff of supplies through Cambodia has saved lives 
and insured our withdrawal program this year, the purpose of this year’s 
disruption of the Ho Chi Minh Trail in Laos is to save lives and insure 
the success of our withdrawal program next year. 

The disruption of the Communist supply line through Laos is being 
accomplished by South Vietnamese troops, with no U.S. ground troops 
or advisers. Their army is doing the fighting, with our air support, and 
the intensity of the fighting is evidence of the importance of that supply 
line to the enemy. 

Consider this combination of events that many people thought was 
impossible only 2 years ago: 

We have kept our commitments as we have taken out our troops. 
South Vietnam now has an excellent opportunity not only to survive but 
to build a strong, free society. 

Thanks to the disruption of so much of the enemy’s supplies, Ameri- 
cans are leaving South Vietnam in safety; we would much prefer to leave 
South Vietnam in peace. Negotiation remains the best and quickest way 
to end the war in a way that will not only end U.S. involvment and 
casualties, but will mean an end to the fighting between North and South 
Vietnamese. 

On October 7, we made a proposal that could open the door to that 
kind of peace ; we proposed : 

—An immediate standstill ceasefire throughout Indochina to stop 
the fighting. 

—An Indochina Peace Conference. 

—The withdrawal of all outside forces. 

—A political settlement fair to both sides. 

—The immediate release of all prisoners of war. 


I reaffirm that proposal today. It is supported by every government 
in Indochina except one—the Government of North Vietnam. 

I once again urge Hanoi to join us in this search for peace. 

If North Vietnam wishes to negotiate with the United States, they 
will have to recognize that time is running out. With the exception of the 
prisoner-of-war issue, if North Vietnam continues to refuse to discuss 
our peace proposals, they will soon find they have no choice but to 
negotiate only with the South Vietnamese. 

Our eventual goal is a total withdrawal of all outside forces. But as 
long as North Vietnam continues to hold a single American prisoner, we 
shall have forces in South Vietnam. The American prisoners of war will 
not be forgotten by their Government. 

I am keeping my pledge to end America’s involvement in this war. 
But the main point I want to discuss with you today—and the main theme 
of my report to the Congress—is the future not the past. It matters very 
much how we end this war. 
To end a war is simple. 
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But to end a war in a way that will not bring on another war is far 
from simple. 

In Southeast Asia today, aggression is failing—thanks to the deter- 
mination of the South Vietnamese people and to the courage and sacrifice 
of America’s fighting men. 

That brings us to a point that we have been at several times before 
in this century: aggression turned back, a war ending. 

We are at a critical moment in history: What America does—or 
fails to do—will determine whether peace and freedom can be won in the 
coming generation. 

That is why the way in which we end this conflict is so crucial to our 
efforts to build a lasting peace in coming decades. 

_ The right way out of Vietnam is crucial to our changing role in the 
world and to peace in the world. 

To understand the nature of the new American role we must consider 
the great historical changes that have taken place. 

For 25 years after World War II, the United States was not only the 
leader of the non-Communist world, it was the primary supporter and 
defender of this free world as well. 

—But today our allies and friends have gained new strength and self- 
confidence. They are now able to participate much more fully not 
only in their own defense, but in adding their moral and spiritual 
strength to the creation of a stable world order. 

—Today our adversaries no longer present a solidly united front; 
we can now differentiate in our dealings with them. 

—Today neither the United States nor the Soviet Union has a clear- 
cut nuclear advantage; the time is therefore ripe to come to an 
agreement on the control of arms. 

The world has changed. Our foreign policy must change with it. 

We have learned in recent years the dangers of over-involvement. 
The other danger—a grave risk we are equally determined to avoid—is 
underinvolvement. After a long and unpopular war, there is temptation 
to turn inward—to withdraw from the world, to back away from our com- 
mitments. That deceptively smooth road of the new isolationism is surely 
the road to war. 

Our foreign policy today steers a steady course between the past 
danger of overinvolvement and the new temptation of underinvolvement. 

That policy, which I first enunciated in Guam 19 months ago, 
represents our basic approach to the world: 


We will maintain our commitments, but we will make sure our own 
troop levels or any financial support to other nations is appropriate to 
current threats and needs. 

We shall provide a shield if a nuclear power threatens the freedom 
of a nation allied with us or of a nation whose survival we consider vital 
to our security. 

But we will look to threatened countries and their neighbors to 
assume primary responsibility for their own defense, and we will provide 
support where our interests call for that support and whcre it can make 
a difference. 

These principles are not limited to security matters. 


We shall pursue economic policies at home and abroad that encour- 
age trade wherever possible and that strengthen political ties between 
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nations. As we actively seek to help other nations expand their economies, 
we can legitimately expect them to work with us in averting economic 
problems of our own. 

As we continue to send economic aid to developing nations, we will 
expect countries on the receiving end to mobilize their resources; we will 
look to other developed nations to do more in furnishing assistance ; and 
we will channel our aid increasingly through groups of nations banded 
together for mutual support. 

This new sharing of responsibility requires not less American leader- 
ship than in the past, but rather a new, more subtle, form of leadership. 
No single nation can build a peace alone; peace can only be built by the 
willing hands—and minds—of all. In the modern world, leadership can- 
not be “do-it-yourself’”’—the path of leadership is in providing the help, 
the motive, the inspiration to do it together. 

In carrying out what is referred to as the Nixon Doctrine, we recog- 
nize that we cannot transfer burdens too swiftly. We must strike a balance 
between doing too much and preventing self-reliance, and suddenly doing 
too little and undermining self-confidence. We intend to give our friends 
the time and the means to adjust, materially and psychologically, to a new 
form of American participation in the world. 

How have we applied our new foreign policy during the past year? 
And what is our future agenda as we work with others to build a stable 
world order? 

In Western Europe, we have shifted from predominance to partner- 
ship with our allies. Our ties with Western Europe are central to the 
structure of peace because its nations are rich in tradition and experience, 
strong economically, vigorous in diplomacy and culture; they are in a 
position to take a major part in building a world of peace. 

Our ties were strengthened on my second trip to Europe this summer 
and reflected in our close consultation on arms control negotiations. At 
our suggestion, the NATO alliance made a thorough review of its mili- 
tary strategy and posture. As a result, we have reached new agreement 
on a strong defense and the need to share the burden more fairly. 

In Eastern Europe, our exchange of state visits with Romania, and 
my meeting last fall with Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia, are examples of 
our search for wider reconciliation with the nations that used to be 
considered behind an Iron Curtain. 

Looking ahead in Europe: 

—wWe shall cooperate in our political and economic relations across 

the Atlantic as the Common Market grows; 

—wWe and our allies will make the improvements necessary to carry 

out our common defense strategy ; 

—Together we stand ready to reduce forces in Western Europe in 

exchange for mutual reductions in Eastern Europe. 

The problems of Africa are great but so is her potential. The United 
States will support her people’s efforts to build a continent that provides 
social justice and economic expansion. 

Turning to our own hemisphere, in Latin America, there was too 
much tendency in the past to take our closest friends and neighbors for 
granted. Recently, we have paid new respect to their proud traditions. 
Our trade, credit, and economic policies have been reexamined and re- 
formed, to respond to their concerns and their ideas, as well as to our own 
interests. 
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Our new Latin American policy is designed to help them help them- 
selves; our new attitude will not only aid their progress but add to their 
dignity. 

Great changes are brewing throughout the American hemisphere. 
We can have no greater goal than to help provide the means for necessary 
change to be accomplished in peace, and for all change to be in the 
direction of greater self-reliance. 

Turning to the Far East, a new Asia is emerging. The old enmities 
of World War II are dead or dying. Asian states are stronger and are 
joining together in vigorous regional groupings. 

Here the doctrine that took shape last year is taking hold today, help- 
ing to spur self-reliance and cooperation between states. In Japan, South 
Korea, Thailand, and the Philippines, we have consolidated bases and 
reduced American forces. We have relaxed trade and travel restrictions 
to underline our readiness for greater contact with Communist China. 


Looking ahead in that area: 

—While continuing to help our friends help themselves, we must 
begin to consider how regional associations can work together with 
the major powers in the area for a durable peace. 

—We will work to build a strong partnership with Japan that will 
accommodate our mutual interests. 

—We will search for constructive discussions with Communist China 
while maintaining our defense commitment to Taiwan. When the 
Government of the People’s Republic of China is ready to engage 
in talks, it will find us receptive to agreements that further the 
legitimate national interests of China and its neighbors. 

In Asia, we can see tomorrow’s world in microcosm. An economically 
powerful democratic free nation, Japan, is seeking new markets; a poten- 
tially powerful Communist nation, China, will one day seek new outlets 
and new relations; a Communist competitor, the Soviet Union, has in- 
terests there as well; and the independent non-Communist nations of 
Southeast Asia are already working together in regional association. 
These great forces are bound to interact in the not too distant future. 
In the way they work together and in the way we cooperate with their 
relationship, is the key to permanent peace in that area—the Far East, 
the scene of such a painful legacy of the recent past, can become an 
example of peace and stability in the future. 

In the Middle East, the United States took the initiative to stop the 
fighting and start the process of peace. 

Along the Suez Canal a year ago, there was daily combat on the 
ground and in the air. Diplomacy was at an impasse. The danger of local 
conflict was magnified by growing Soviet involvement and the possibility 
of great powers being drawn into confrontation. 

America took the lead in arranging a cease-fire and getting negotia- 
tions started. We are seeing to it that the balance of power, so necessary 
to discourage a new outbreak of fighting, is not upset. Working behind 
the scenes, when a crisis arose in Jordan, the United States played a 
key role in seeing that order was restored and an invasion was abandoned. 

We recognize that centuries of suspicion and decades of hostility 
cannot be ended overnight. There are great obstacles in the way of a per- 
manent, peaceful settlement, and painful compromise is required by all 
concerned. 
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We are encouraged by the willingness of each of the parties to begin 
to look to the larger interest of peace and stability throughout the Middle 
East. There is still the risk of war but now—for the first time in years— 
the parties are actively calculating the risks of peace. 


The policy of the United States will continue to be to promote peace 
talks—not to try to impose a peace from the outside, but to support the 
peace efforts of the parties in the region themselves. 

One way to support these efforts is for the United States to discour- 
age any outside power from trying to exploit the situation for its own 
advantage. 


- 


Another way for us to help turn a tenuous truce into a permanent 
settlement is this: The United States is fully prepared to play a respon- 
sible and cooperative role in keeping the peace arrived at through 
negotiation between the parties. 

We know what our vital interests are in the Middle East. Those in- 
terests include friendly and constructive relations with all nations in the 
area. Other nations know that we are ready to protect those vital interests. 
And one good reason why other nations take us at our word in the Middle 
East is because the United States has kept its word in Southeast Asia. 

We now come to a matter that affects every nation—the relations 
between the world’s two great superpowers. 

Over the past two years in some fields the Soviet Union and the 
United States have moved ahead together. We have taken the first step 
toward cooperation in outer space. We have both ratified the treaty limit- 
ing the spread of nuclear weapons. Just 2 weeks ago, we signed a treaty 
to prohibit nuclear weapons from the seabeds. 

These are hopeful signs, but certain other Soviet actions are reason 
for concern. There is need for much more cooperation in reducing tensions 
in the Middle East and in ending harassment of Berlin. We must also dis- 
courage the temptation to raise new challenges in sensitive areas such as 
the Caribbean. 

In the long run, the most significant result of negotiations between 
the superpowers in the past year could be in the field of arms control. 

The Strategic Arms Limitation Talks with the Soviet Union have 
produced the most searching examination of the nature of strategic com- 
petition ever conducted between our two nations. Each side has had the 
chance to explain at length the concerns caused by the posture of the 
other side. The talks have been conducted in a serious way without the 
old lapses into propaganda. 


If both sides continue in this way, there is reason to hope that specific 
agreements will be reached to curb the arms race. 


Taking a first step in limiting the capacity of mankind to destroy 
itself would mark a turning point in the history of the postwar world; 
it would add to the security of both the Soviet Union and the United 
States, and it would add to the world’s peace of mind. 

In all our relations with the Soviets, we shall make the most progress 
by recognizing that in many cases our national interests are not the same; 
it serves no purpose to pretend they are; our differences are not matters 
of mood, they are matters of substance. But in many other cases, our 


separate national interests can best be pursued by a sober consideration 
of the world interest. 
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The United States will deal, as it must, from strength: We will not 
reduce our defenses below the level I consider essential to our national 
security. 

A strong America is essential to the cause of peace today. Until we 
have the kind of agreements we can rely on, we shall remain strong. 

But America’s power will always be used for building a peace, never 
for breaking it—only for defending freedom, never for destroying it. 

America’s strength will be, as it must be, second to none; but the 
strength that this nation is proudest of is the strength of our determination 
to create a peaceful world. 

We all know how every town or city develops a sense of community 
when its citizens come together to meet a common need. 

The common needs of the world today, about which there can be 
no disagreement or conflict of national interest, are plain to see. 

We know that we must act as one world in restoring the world’s 
environment, before pollution of the seas and skies overwhelms every 
nation. We know we must stop the flow of narcotics; we must counter 
the outbreaks of hijacking and kidnaping; we must share the great 
discoveries about the oceans and outer space. 

The United States is justly proud of the lead it has taken in working 
within the United Nations, and within the NATO alliance, to come to 
grips with these problems and with these opportunities. 

Our work here is a beginning, not only in coping with the new chal- 
lenges of technology and modern life, but of developing a worldwide 
“sense of community” that will ease tension, reduce suspicion, and thereby 
promote the process of peace. 

That process can only flourish in a climate of mutual respect. 

We can have that mutual respect with our friends, without dominat- 
ing them or without letting them down. 

We can have that mutual respect with our adversaries, without 
compromising our principles or weakening our resolve. 

And we can have that mutual respect among ourselves, without 
stifling dissent or losing our capacity for action. 

Our goal is something Americans have not enjoyed in this century— 
a full generation of peace. A full generation of peace depends not only 
on the policy of one party, or of one nation, or one alliance, or one bloc 
of nations. 

Peace for the next generation depends on our ability to make cer- 
tain that each nation has a share in its shaping, and that every nation 
has a stake in its lasting. 

This is the hard way, requiring patience, restraint, understanding, 
and—when necessary—bold, decisive action. But history has taught us 
that the old diplomacy of imposing a peace by the fiat of great powers 
simply does not work. 

I believe that the new diplomacy of partnership, of mutual respect, 
of dealing with strength and determination will work. 

I believe that the right degree of American involvement—not too 
much and not too little—will evoke the right response from our other 
partners on this globe in building for our children the kind of world they 
deserve—a world of opportunity in a world without war. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11 a.m. in a room adjoining his office at the White House. 
His remarks were broadcast on radio, 


For the President’s message and report to the Congress, see the following two 
items. 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE 
1970’s: BUILDING FOR PEACE 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting the Second Annual 
Report on United States Foreign Policy. February 25, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In a democracy, policy is the public’s business. I believe the President 
has an obligation to lay before the American people and its Congress 
the basic premises of his policy and to report fully on the issues, develop- 
ments, and prospects confronting the Nation. 

Shortly before my inauguration, I concluded that an annual Presi- 
dential report on foreign policy would serve these ends well. Each report 
would measure progress and outline what remains to be done. 

I hereby transmit to The Congress the second annual Presidential 
review of United States foreign policy. 

This year my message will be supplemented by two major docu- 
ments: the Secretary of State’s review—the first of its kind—and the 
annual Defense Report by the Secretary of Defense. Both of these will 
be comprehensive and detailed accounts, filling out the basic framework 
and philosophy set forth in this Presidential message. 


RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 


February 25, 1971 


NOTE: For the President’s radio address, see the preceding item. For the text of the 
President’s report, see the following item. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE 
1970’s: BUILDING FOR PEACE 


The President’s Report to the Congress. February 25, 1971 


INTRODUCTION ” 


“No goal could be greater than to make the next generation 
the first in this century in which America was at peace with 
every nation in the world.” 
Address on the 
State of the Union 
January 22, 1970 
In the first year of this Administration we outlined a new American 
role. In 1970, we implemented policies which embody our new purpose. 
This year, as any year, saw crises. We dealt with them without new 
war and while winding down the war we inherited. But our fundamental 
goal is deeper. It is to get at the roots of crises and to build a durable 
structure of international relationships. 
This second annual report to the Congress and the Nation, there- 
fore, like the first, is more than a recital of events. It reviews the premises 


1 For the report’s table of contents, see page 279 of this issue, 
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and philosophy of our foreign policy and discusses events in the context of 
purposes. It explains why we have done as we have, and sets forth our 
hopes and concerns for the years to come. 


A Period of Transition 

This Administration must lead the nation through a fundamental 
transition in foreign policy. 

As I explained in last year’s report, we are at the end of an era. The 
postwar order of international relations—the configuration of power that 
emerged from the Second World War—is gone. With it are gone the 
conditions which have determined the assumptions and practice of United 
States foreign policy since 1945. 


No single sudden upheaval marked the end of the postwar era in the 
way that the World Wars of this century shattered the prewar orders of 
international relations. But the cumulative change since 1945 is profound 
nonetheless : 


—Western Europe and Japan, nations physically or psychologically 
debilitated by the war, have regained their economic vitality, 
social cohesion, and political self-assurance. Their new vigor trans- 
forms our relationship into a more balanced and dynamic coalition 
of independent states. 

—New nations have found identity and self-confidence and are 
acting autonomously on the world stage. They are able to shoulder 
more responsibility for their own security and well-being. 


—lIn the last twenty years, the nature of the Communist challenge has 
been transformed. The Stalinist bloc has fragmented into com- 
peting centers of doctrine and power. One of the deepest conflicts 
in the world today is between Communist China and the Soviet 
Union. The most prevalent Communist threats now are not mas- 
sive military invasions, but a more subtle mix of military, psycho- 
logical and political pressures. These developments complicate the 
patterns of diplomacy, presenting both new problems and new 
prospects. 

—At the same time, the Soviet Union has expanded its military 
power on a global scale and has moved from an inferior status in 
strategic weapons to one comparable to the United States. This 
shift in the military equation has changed both defense doctrines 
and the context of diplomacy. 

—Around the globe, East and West, the rigid bipolar world of the 
1940’s and 1950’s has given way to the fluidity of a new era of 
multilateral diplomacy. Fifty-one nations joined the United Na- 
tions at its founding in 1945; today 127 are members. It is an 
increasingly heterogeneous and complex world, and the dangers 
of local conflict are magnified. But so, too, are the opportunities 
for creative diplomacy. 


—lIncreasingly we see new issues that transcend geographic and 
ideological borders and confront the world community of nations. 
Many flow from the nature of modern technology. ‘They reflect a 
shrinking globe and expanding interdependence. They include the 
challenges of exploring new frontiers of space and sea and the 
dangers of polluting the planet. These global issues call for a new 
dimension of international cooperation. 
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The New American Role 

How is America to conduct itself in a world so different? How should 
we define the form and content of American participation in the 1970's? 

In the era of American predominance we resorted to American pre- 
scriptions as well as resources. In the new era, our friends are revitalized 
and increasingly self-reliant while the American domestic consensus has 
been strained by 25 years of global responsibilities. Failure to draw upon 
the growth of others would have stifled them and exhausted ourselves. 
Partnership that was always theoretically desirable is now physically 
and psychologically imperative. 

In the era of overwhelming U.S. military strength, we and our allies 
could rely on the doctrine of massive retaliation. In the new era growing 
Soviet power has altered the military equation. Failure to adapt to this 
change could lead to confrontations which pose an agonizing choice be- 
tween paralysis and holocaust. Strength that served the cause of peace 
during a period of relative superiority needs new definitions to keep the 
peace during a period of relative equality. 

In the era of Communist solidarity we pursued an undifferentiated 
negotiating approach toward Communist countries. In the new era we 
see a multipolar Communism marked by a variety of attitudes toward the 
rest of the world. Failure to respond to this diversity would have ignored 
new opportunities for improving relations. Negotiation with different 
Communist countries on specific issues carries more promise. 

Finally, in the new era unprecedented challenges beckon nations to 
set aside doctrine and focus on a common agenda. A new global partner- 
ship could promote habits of working for the world’s interests instead of 
narrow national interests. 

We in this generation have before us an historic opportunity to 
turn the transformations of the last 25 years into new avenues for peace, 
and to realize the creative possibilities of a pluralistic world. We must 
begin with the vision of the world we seek, to infuse our actions with a 
sense of direction. We need a vision so that crises do not consume our 
energies, and tactics do not dominate our policies. 

America has always had a belief in a purpose larger than itself. Two 
centuries ago our mission was to be a unique exemplar of free govern- 
ment. Two decades ago it was to take up worldwide burdens of securing 
the common defense, economic recovery, and political stability. 

Today we must work with other nations to build an enduring struc- 
ture of peace. We seek a new and stable framework of international 
relationships: 

—which reflects the contributions and reconciles the aspirations of 

nations. 

—which is cemented by the shared goal of coexistence and the shared 

practice of accommodation. 

—which liberates countries and continents to realize their destinies 

free from the threat of war. 

—which promotes social justice and human dignity. 

Our participation remains crucial. Because of the abundance of our 
resources and the stretch of our technology, America’s impact on the 
world remains enormous, whether by our action or by our inaction. Our 
awareness of the world is too keen, and our concern for peace too deep, 

for us to remove the measure of stability which we have provided for the 
past 25 years. 
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But we need the resources and concepts of others so that they will | 

build this structure with us. For it will not endure unless other nations . 

sense that it is also of their making. Their growth in the past decades it 

enables other nations to do more, and peace in the coming decades will $0 

require all nations todo some. sta 

With others we will strive for something that America and the pr 

world have not experienced in this century, a full generation of peace. as 

The first step, of course, is to still the sound of war. We are moving . 

toward that goal. Beyond that, we are focusing on something that men 7 

alive today can achieve for themselves and their children, on a span of | 

peace we can realize here and now. This will be our ultimate test. for 

Thus the core of our new foreign policy is a partnership that reflects thi 

the basic theme of the international structure we seek. Its necessary ha 

adjuncts are strength to secure our interests and negotiation to reconcile me 

them with the interests of others. Its fullest extension encompasses adver- the 

saries as well as friends. . 

It will take many years to shape the new American role. The transi- o 

tion from the past is underway but far from completed. During this 

period the task of maintaining a balance abroad and at home will test the pri 

capacity of American leadership and the understanding of the American out 

people. an 

Adjustments in our policies surely will be required, but our experi- ' 

ence in 1970 confirmed the basic soundness of our approach. 

We have set a new direction. We are on course. = 

Part I: THe Nixon Doctrine and to evoke their commitment to their own future and to . 

the international system. - 

“It is not my belief that the way to peace is Perception of the growing imbalance between the scope on 

by giving up our friends or letting down our of America’s role and the potential of America’s partners No 
allies. On the contrary, our aim is to place Amer- thus prompted the Nixon Doctrine. It is the key to under- aa 
ica’s international commitments on a sustain- standing what we have done during the past two years, cen 
able, long-term basis, to encourage local and why we have done it, and where we ae going. int 
regional initiatives, to foster national independ- The Doctrine seeks to reflect these realities: in | 
ence and self-sufficiency, and by so doing to —that a major American role remains indispensable. wal 
strengthen the total fabric of peace.” —— — a neneise Me ae Se ee ) 
responsibilities, for their sake as well as ours. Il 
Address to the United Nations —that the change in the strategic relationship calls for jo 
General Assembly new doctrines. unk 
September 18, 1969 —that the emerging polycentrism of the Commu- an 
nist world presents different challenges and new be | 
This Administration began with the conviction that a opportunities. I 
global structure of peace requires a strong but redefined = Toward New Forms of Partnership 196 
American role. In other countries there was growing The tangible expression of the new partnership is in lai 
strength and autonomy. In our own there was nascent greater material contributions by other countries. But we « 
isolationism in reaction to overextension. In the light of | must first consider its primary purpose—to help make a rail 
these changed conditions, we could not continue on the _ peace that belongs to all. heri 
old path. For this venture we will look to others for a greater oft 
We need to replace the impulses of the previous era: Share in the definition of policy as well as in bearing the ity’ 
both our instinct that we knew what was best for others ©°St8 Of programs. This psychological a : jon 
and their temptation to lean on our prescriptions. We need = °F® fonemacutat ee mre armernage inter 

to head off possible overreactions in the new era: a feeling cumnpirins Seat uenge ore sair-vdpenionpemnrar wig i th 

are more apt to furnish the assets needed to make them ties, 
on our part that we need not help others, and a conclu- — work. taini 
sion on their part that they cannot count on America at For America this could be the most critical aspect of the their 
all. We need to strengthen relations with allies and friends, Doctrine. To continue our predominant contribution fines 
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might not have been beyond our physical resources— 
though our own domestic problems summoned them. But 
it certainly would have exceeded our psychological re- 
sources. For no nation has the wisdom, and the under- 
sanding, and the energy required to act wisely on all 
problems, at all times, in every part of the world. And it 
asks too much of a people to understand—and therefore 
support—sweeping and seemingly permanent overseas 
involvement in local problems, particularly when other 
countries seem able to make greater efforts themselves. 

The intellectual adjustment is a healthy development 
for other nations as well as for us. It requires them to 
think hard about some issues that had been removed, or 
had never appeared, on their national agendas. It is no 
more in their interest than in ours to place on the U.S. 
the onus for complicated decisions—the structure of an 
army, the outline of a development plan, the components 
of an economic policy, the framework of a regional 
alliance. 

The Nixon Doctrine, then, should not be thought of 
primarily as the sharing of burdens or the lightening of 
our load. It has a more positive meaning for other nations 
and for ourselves. 

In effect we are encouraging countries to participate 
fully in the creation of plans and the designing of pro- 
grams. They must define the nature of their own security 
and determine the path of their own progress. For only in 
this manner will they think of their fate as truly their own. 

This new sharing requires a new, more subtle form of 
leadership. Before, we often acted as if our role was pri- 
marily one of drawing up and selling American blueprints. 
Now, we must evoke the ideas of others and together con- 
sider programs that meet common needs. We will con- 
centrate more on getting other countries engaged with us 
in the formulation of policies; they will be less involved 
in trying to influence American decisions and more in- 
volved in devising their own approaches. 

More than ever before in the period since World War 
II, foreign policy must become the concern of many 
rather than of few. There cannot be a structure of peace 
unless other nations help to fashion it. Indeed, in this 
central fact lie both its hope and its elusiveness: it cannot 
be built except by the willing hands—and minds—of all. 

It was in this context that at Guam in the summer of 
1969, and in my November 3, 1969 address to the Nation, 
Ilaid out the elements of new partnership. 

“First, the United States will keep all of its treaty com- 
mitments.” We will respect the commitments we in- 
herited—both because of their intrinsic merit, and because 
of the impact of sudden shifts on regional or world stabil- 
ity. To desert those who have come to depend on us would 
cause disruption and invite aggression. It is in everyone’s 
interest, however, including those with whom we have 
les, to view undertakings as a dynamic process. Main- 
laining the integrity of commitments requires relating 
their tangible expression, such as troop deployments or 

cial contributions, to changing conditions. 


The concrete results vary. In South Korea fewer U.S. 
troops are required, but Korean forces must receive more 
modern equipment. In NATO a continuing level of U.S. 
forces and greater European contributions are in order. 
The best way of maintaining stable relationships with our 
allies is jointly to reach common conclusions and jointly 
to act on them. 

In contemplating new commitments we will apply rigor- 
ous yardsticks. What precisely is our national concern? 
What precisely is the threat? What would be the efficacy 
of our involvement? We do not rule out new commit- 
ments, but we will relate them to our interests. For as I 
said in last year’s report: 

“Our objective, in the first instance, is to support 
our interests over the long run with a sound foreign 
policy. The more that policy is based on a realistic as- 
sessment of our and others’ interests, the more effec- 
tive our role in the world can be. We are not involved 
in the world because we have commitments; we have 
commitments because we are involved. Our interests 
must shape our commitments, rather than the other 
way around.” 

“Second, we shall provide a shield if a nuclear power 
threatens the freedom of a nation allied with us or of a 
nation whose survival we consider vital to our security.” 
Nuclear power is the element of security that our friends 
either cannot provide or could provide only with great 
and disruptive efforts. Hence, we bear special obligations 
toward non-nuclear countries. Their concern would be 
magnified if we were to leave them defenseless against 
nuclear blackmail, or conventional aggression backed by 
nuclear power. Nations in a position to build their own 
nuclear weapons would be likely to do so. And the spread 
of nuclear capabilities would be inherently destabilizing, 
multiplying the chances that conflicts could escalate into 
catastrophic exchanges. 

Accordingly, while we maintain our nuclear force, we 
have encouraged others to forego their own under the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. We have assured those signing 
the NPT that they would not be subject to nuclear black- 
mail or nuclear aggression. The Soviet Union has done 
so as well. 

“Third, in cases involving other types of aggression we 
shall furnish military and economic assistance when re- 
quested in accordance with our treaty commitments. But 
we shall look to the nation directly threatened to assume 
the primary responsibility of providing the manpower for 
its defense.” No President can guarantee that future 
conflicts will never involve American personnel—but in 
some theaters the threshold of involvement will be raised 
and in some instances involvement will be much more 
unlikely. This principle, first applied to security matters, 
applies as well to economic development. Our economic 
assistance will continue to be substantial. But we will ex- 
pect countries receiving it to mobilize themselves and 
their resources; we will look to other developed nations 
to play their full role in furnishing help; and we will 
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channel our aid 
channels. 

We will continue to provide elements of military 
strength and economic resources appropriate to our size 
and our interests. But it is no longer natural or possible 
in this age to argue that security or development around 
the globe is primarily America’s concern. The defense and 
progress of other countries must be first their responsibility 
and second, a regional responsibility. Without the founda- 
tions of self-help and regional help, American help will 
not succeed. The United States can and will participate, 
where our interests dictate, but as a weight—not the 
weight—in the scale. 


increasingly through multilateral 


The Process of Implementation 

Policy becomes clearer only in the process of transla- 
tion into programs and actions. 

In this process the Nixon Doctrine seeks to reflect the 
need for continuity as well as the mandate for change. 
There are two concurrent challenges: 

—to carry out our new policy so as to maintain con- 

fidence abroad ; 

—to define our new policy to the American people and 

to elicit their support. 

This transition from bearing the principal burdens to 
invoking and supporting the efforts of others is difficult 
and delicate. 

Some vestiges of the past consist of essentially sound 
Telationships and valid practices. They should be 
preserved. 

Others must be liquidated, but the method is crucial. 
Clearly, we could not have continued the inherited policy 
on Vietnam. Just as clearly, the way in which we set about 
to resolve this problem has a major impact on our credi- 
bility abroad and our cohesion at home. The same is true 
in other areas where our military presence remained too 
large, or our economic burden disproportionate, or our 
attitude paternalistic. 

The challenge is not merely to reduce our presence, or 
redistribute our burden, or change our approach, but to 
do so in a way that does not call into question our very 
objectives. 

Others judge us—and set their own course—by the 
steadiness of our performance as well as the merit of our 
ideas. Abrupt shifts in our policies—no matter how sound 
in concept—are unsettling, particularly for those who may 
have committed themselves to past practices at United 
States urging. For their own political future is involved. 
If we acquired a reputation for unsteadiness, we would 
isolate ourselves. We must avoid practicing either con- 
sistency or novelty for its own sake. 

For the mood among many of our friends is ambivalent. 
They seek autonomy but still presume American initiative. 
They at once realize the need for their new independent 
role, welcome it, and are apprehensive about its responsi- 
bilities. The Nixon Doctrine recognizes that we cannot 
abandon friends, and must not transfer burdens too 
swiftly. We must strike a balance between doing too 


much and thus preventing self-reliance, and doing too 
little and thus undermining self-confidence. 

This balance we seek abroad is crucial. We only com. 
pound insecurity if we modify our protective or develop 
ment responsibilities without giving our friends the time 
and the means to adjust, materially and psychologically, 
to a new form of American participation in the world. 

Precipitate shrinking of the American role would not 
bring peace. It would not reduce America’s stake in a 
turbulent world. It would not solve our problems, either 
abroad or at home. 

The need for steadiness overseas has a domestic corol- 
lary. While striking a balance in the world it is also neces. 
sary, and in some ways even more difficult, to find the 
proper balance at home. 

For the American people have grown somewhat weary 
of 25 years of international burdens. This weariness was 
coming in any event, but the anguish of the Vietnam war 
hastened it, or at least our awareness of it. Many Ameri- 
cans, frustrated by the conflict in Southeast Asia, have 
been tempted to draw the wrong conclusions. There are 
lessons to be learned from our Vietnam experience— 
about unconventional warfare and the role of outside 
countries, the nature of commitments, the balance of re- 
sponsibilities, the need for public understanding and sup- 
port. But there is also a lesson not to be drawn: that the 
only antidote for undifferentiated involvement is in- 
discriminate retreat. 

Our experience in the 1960’s has underlined the fact 
that we should not do more abroad than domestic opinion 
can sustain. But we cannot let the pendulum swing in the 
other direction, sweeping us toward an isolationism which 
could be as disastrous as excessive zeal. 

Thus, while lowering our overseas presence and direct 
military involvement, our new policy calls for a new form 
of leadership, not abdication of leadership. This policy 
must not only reflect a changed public will. It must 
shape a new consensus for a balanced and positive Amer 
can role. 

While cutting back overseas forces prudently, we must 
resist the automatic reduction of the American presenct 
everywhere without regard to consequences. While trim- 
ming our defense budget where possible and adjusting 
defenses to modern realities, we must resist ritualistic vot- 
ing against defense spending. Mere scaling down is not 
an end in itself. We need to determine the proper role for 
our forces abroad; the level of assistance for allied forces; 
and the shape of our respective budgets. 

The Nixon Doctrine will enable us to remain com 
mitted in ways that we can sustain. The solidity df 
domestic support in turn will reverberate overseas Ww! 
continued confidence in American performance. 

The Record of Implementation ; 

Different national and regional circumstances dictalt 
variations in style, speed, and substance in implementing 
the Nixon Doctrine. This past year the sharing of respot 
sibilities was reflected in various ways. 
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In some areas the Nixon Doctrine resulted in reduced 
American presence: 

—In Vietnam, we progressively transferred combat 
burdens in an on-going war. Vietnamization pro- 
duced substantial improvement in South Vietnamese 
forces, the withdrawal of some 260,000 Americans 
by May 1 of this year and a decline in American 
casualties in 1970 to a level 70% below 1968. 

—In South Korea, we moved to a more supportive 
role in the continuing process of deterring a new war. 
We announced a reduction of 20,000 in the author- 
ized American troop ceiling together with modern- 
ization of Korean forces through expanded military 
assistance. 

—Elsewhere in Asia we cut back our forces to reflect 
our declining involvement in Vietnam and the in- 
creased capabilities of our allies. Troop reductions 
and base consolidations by this July will lower the 
U.S. presence by some 12,000 in Japan, 5,000 in 
Okinawa, 16,000 in Thailand and 9,000 in the 
Philippines. 

—Worldwide we cut back the U‘S. official presence, 
civilian and military, for a more efficient and less 
conspicuous approach. A program begun in Novem- 
ber 1969 reduced our government personnel abroad 
by about 86,000. 

In other cases our new approach took different forms: 

—In Europe we enlisted greater material and intel- 
lectual contributions from our allies. We jointly re- 
viewed NATO strategy and agreed to a realistic 
defense in which the European conventional share 
will be relatively larger. For the ongoing SALT 
negotiations we stayed in close touch with our allies 
not only because of their interest but also for their 
ideas. 

—In the Western Hemisphere we have shifted from 
paternalism to a more balanced partnership. We 
sought the ideas and initiatives of our neighbors and 
together strengthened the mechanisms for sharing 
responsibilities in hemispheric development and 
diplomacy. 

—Our foreign assistance program enabled us to help 
countries who were helping themselves. Congres- 
sional passage of a $1 billion supplemental appropri- 
ation at year’s end was encouraging recognition that 
the Nixon Doctrine requires substantial American 
assistance. 

—In our proposals for a new approach to foreign aid 
we emphasized multilateral institutions and col- 
laboration. We will work more with and ask more of 
others in the development process. 

In 1970 there were also examples of policies which 
belied oversimplified interpretations of the Nixon Doc- 
inne as a formula for heedless withdrawal: 

—The Cambodian sanctuary operations were not 
consistent with the plan for American disengage- 
ment. Rather they furthered the strategic purpose 
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of insuring the Vietnamization and withdrawal pro- 
grams. 

—Maintaining the present level of U.S. forces in 
Europe does not contradict the principle of self-help 
and burden sharing in Asia. Rather it is the best 
means of eliciting greater partnership in the Euro- 
pean theater, while recognizing the reality of the 
security problem. 

—The discreet projection of American presence in the 
Mediterranean during the Jordanian crisis did not 
increase the chances of outside intervention. Rather 
it served as a reminder that outside intervention car- 
ried great risks. 

The Nixon Doctrine applies most directly to our deal- 
ings with allies and friends. But it animates all areas of our 
new foreign policy: 

—In our economic posture. We look towards increased 
U.S. economic and military assistance in certain 
areas to help our friends make full use of their 
resources and move on to greater self-reliance. Inter- 
national trade and monetary policies will demand 
mutual accommodations and adjustment. 

—In our defense posture. We will provide the nuclear 
shield of the Nixon Doctrine. Our general purpose 
forces are more and more keyed to our partners’ capa- 
bilities, to provide truly flexible response when our 
commitments are involved. And our security assist- 
ance program will provide indispensable support to 
our friends, especially where there are reductions 
in U.S. manpower. 

—In our negotiating posture. When we conduct bilat- 
eral negotiations with the USSR, as in SALT, part- 
nership involves close consultations with our allies 
both to protect their interests and solicit their views. 
In turn partnership requires our allies in their nego- 
tiations to pursue their course within a framework 
of common objectives. And there are areas of multi- 
lateral negotiations in which partnership is most im- 
mediately involved. 

—In our global posture. Nonpolitical world problems 
call for cooperation that transcends national rivalries. 
Here, more comprehensively than in traditional 
realms, there is a need for shared approaches and 
shared participation. 


The Necessity for Dialogue 

The Nixon Doctrine, then, is a means to fulfill our 
world responsibilities on a sustained basis by evoking 
both the contributions of our friends and the support of 
our own people. Its very nature calls for continuing 
dialogue abroad and at home. 

We recognize that the Doctrine, like any philosophic 
attitude, is not a detailed design. In this case ambiguity 
is increased since it is given full meaning through a proc- 
ess that involves other countries. When other nations 
ask how the Doctrine applies to them in technical detail, 
the question itself recalls the pattern of the previous pe- 
riod when America generally provided technical prescrip- 
tions. The response to the question, to be meaningful, 
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partly depends on them, for the Doctrine’s full elabora- 
tion requires their participation. To attempt to define the 
new diplomacy completely by ourselves would repeat the 
now presumptuous instinct of the previous era and violate 
the very spirit of our new approach. 

In coming years we will therefore be engaged in a 
broad and deep discussion with others concerning foreign 
policy and the nature of our respective roles. To define 
and assume new modes of partnership, to discover a new 
sense of participation, will pose a great intellectual chal- 
lenge for our friends and ourselves. 

At home the challenge is comparable. 

It is always a requirement of American leadership to 
explain, as clearly as possible, its overall approach. We 
must convincingly demonstrate the relationship between 
our specific actions and our basic purposes. In turn, the 
leadership can ask the American people for some degree 
of trust, and for acknowledgement of the complexities of 
foreign policy. This does not mean a moratorium on criti- 
cism. It means listening to the rationale for specific actions 
and distinguishing attacks on the broad policy itself from 
attacks on tactical judgments. 

This dialogue between the government and the people 
is all the more imperative in this transitional era. Gone 
for Americans is a foreign policy with the psychological 
simplicity of worrying primarily about what we want for 
others. In its place is a role that demands a new type of 
sustained effort with others. 

To further this dialogue overseas and in America is the 
principal objective of this annual review. 

To promote this dialogue is to improve the prospects 
that America, together with others, will play its vital part 
in fashioning a global structure of peace. A peace that 
will come when all have a share in its shaping. A peace 
that will last when all have a stake in its lasting. 


Part II: Retatinc NaTIONAL INTERESTS: 
—Europe 
—The Western Hemisphere 
—Indochina 
—East Asia and the Pacific 
—South Asia 
—Africa 
—The Middle East 


—International Economic Policy 


EUROPE 


“In Europe, our policies embody precisely 
the three principles of a durable peace: part- 
nership, continued strength to defend our com- 
mon interests when challenged, and willingness 
to negotiate differences with adversaries.” 


U.S. Foreign Policy For The 1970's 
Report to the Congress 
February 18, 1970 


In last year’s annual review I stated the following as 


the agenda for the future of our relations with Westem 
Europe: 

—the evolution of a mature partnership reflecting the 
vitality and independence of Western European 
nations. 

—the expansion of our cooperation in facing the 
common social and human challenges of modem 
societies. 

—consultation with our NATO allies on defense strat- 
egy and force levels and on the mutual interests 
affected by U.S.-Soviet talks on strategic arms 
limitation. 

—an understanding with our allies on our common ob- 
jectives and respective roles in seeking a peaceful and 
stable order in all of Europe. 

This agenda is still with us, for its tasks are rooted in 
our fundamental purposes, and are part of an historical 
process. 

Clearly, if we are to found a structure of peace on the 
collaboration of many nations, our ties with Westem 
Europe must be its cornerstone. This is not simply because 
wars on the continent have engulfed the rest of the world 
twice in this century. It is not simply because Europe's 
concentration of industrial might is crucial to the balance 
of power. Western Europe is central because its nations 
are rich in tradition and experience, strong economically, 
and vigorous in diplomacy and culture; they are in a posi- 
tion to take a major part in building a world of peace. 


The Evolution of Partnership 

When the Atlantic Alliance was formed, we were 
united in the face of a common danger. Today, while our 
concern for security remains, it is no longer enough for 
us to concentrate simply on what we are trying to pre- 
vent; we need a clearer vision of what we are seeking to 
achieve. Our deepest challenges today cannot be ad- 
dressed without a new and more positive sense of com- 
mon purpose. They arise from the evolution of our rela- 
tionship with each other. 

The United States broke with its isolationist history 
at the precise moment of Europe’s prostration. Our pre- 
dominance in the West was a necessity in the aftermath 
of the Second World War. But today the renewal of 
Western European institutions and foreign policies is an 
accomplished fact. Our partnership, once a vehicle for 
our underwriting of Europe’s defense and recovery, has 
grown into a more balanced, dynamic and complex 
coalition. ‘ 

We welcome this success of our postwar policies. This 
Administration does not view our allies as pieces in an 
American Grand Design. We have accepted, for example, 
France’s desire to maintain an independent posture 
world affairs, and have strengthened our bilateral rela 
tions. In 1970, two other allies were vigorously taking 
the initiative in diplomacy. Chancellor Brandt pursued 
West Germany’s Eastern Policy, seeking reconciliation 
with Germany’s neighbors in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope; Prime Minister Heath, in his Guildhall addres 
on November 16, declared his intention to see that British 
policies are determined by British interests. 
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Our allies’ new spirit of independence, reflecting as 
it does their vitality as nations, can be a source of strength. 
But our cohesion, too, is a source of strength, which makes 
possible the freedom of action of individual allies. We 
must learn to reconcile autonomy and unity. This is 
America’s commitment, and the Alliance’s challenge. 

But the necessary transition to an equal partnership is 
still in progress. 

In the postwar period of American predominance, 
Americans became accustomed to view Alliance issues 
in largely technical terms, for we were in a position to 
devise strategies and programs unilaterally. Our part- 
ners often automatically accepted our prescriptions, as a 
way to win influence over our actions. This diminished 
their sense of involvement, and encouraged a sense of 
dependency. 

Today their attitudes are ambivalent. They still look 
to America for leadership in European diplomacy and 
defense even while they assert their autonomy. They 
still presuppose a strong American military presence in 
Europe even while they no longer act as dependent. It 
is not surprising that many of the assumptions of 1949 
should no longer apply to our relationship in 1971. But 
how should we define our respective roles today? This 
is the key question which we and our allies must face 
openly and frankly together in the period ahead. 

When I came into office, I made a personal commit- 
ment to strengthening the ties of the West: 

—My first foreign trip at the start of my term was to 
Western Europe, to seek the benefit of our allies’ 
wisdom and experience in world affairs. My first 
stop was to meet with the North Atlantic Council 
in Brussels, and I then conferred in turn with the 
heads of state and government of Belgium, Great 
Britain, West Germany, Italy, and France. 

—In 1970, I sought the views and counsel of Prime 
Ministers Wilson, Heath, and Baunsgaard, Presi- 
dent Pompidou, Chancellor Brandt, and Allied for- 
eign ministers, who paid official visits to Washing- 
ton. In January 1970, Prime Minister Wilson 
became the first foreign head of government to at- 
tend a meeting of our own National Security Coun- 
cil, as he took part in our deliberation on policy 
toward Europe. 

—Last fall, I travelled to Europe again, visiting Britain 
and Italy and NATO’s Southern Headquarters in 
Naples, where I met with NATO Secretary Gen- 
eral Brosio and senior Allied military commanders. 
Because peace in the Mediterranean—one of the 
focuses of my trip—is not a concern of NATO alone, 
I called on our valued friends in Spain, conferred 
at Naples with all our Ambassadors to Mediter- 
ranean countries, and visited non-aligned Yugo- 
slavia—to deepen my understanding of the views and 
concerns of countries beyond the Alliance who all 
have a stake in peace in the region. 

—The United States has consulted continuously in 
NATO on the status and issues of its bilateral stra- 
tegic arms limitation talks with the USSR. We 


recognized our obligation to keep our allies fully 
informed and to seek their ideas. We have made 
clear that we would make no agreement which 
sacrificed their interests. 

—At the milestone ministerial sessions of the North 
Atlantic Council in May and December 1970, we 
and our allies undertook and completed a funda- 
mental review of Alliance defense strategy and 
posture. 

But consultation is not an end in itself. What makes it 

imperative is the agenda before us. 

Western Europe is uniting, and will soon be in a posi- 
tion to forge an identity of its own, distinct from America 
within the Atlantic world. As nations and peoples we in 
the West now share both the horizons and the burdens of 
the most advanced modern societies. This challenges us 
to develop a partnership engaging the collective energies 
and wisdom of our fifteen sovereign states. 

The expansion of Soviet military power has put 
NATO’s postwar reliance on US. strategic nuclear 
strength into a new perspective. America’s guarantee of 
nuclear defense remains crucial, but it can no longer be 
the sole basis of Allied deterrence. The constant evolution 
in strategic conditions—in arms control as well as in weap- 
onry—is of vital concern to our allies as well as to us. 
This requires us to adapt our Alliance strategy to new 
conditions and share its burdens. 

The cruel and unnatural division of Europe is no longer 
accepted as inevitable or permanent. Today, there is a 
growing impatience with confrontation. We and our allies 
seek a European detente. But we know that we cannot 
achieve it if we let slip away the close friendships in the 
West and the basic conditions of stability which have set 
the stage for it. This obligates our allies and ourselves to 
conduct our diplomacy in harmony, as we jointly and 
severally seek concrete negotiations on the range of issues 
in order to make detente a reality. 

In our consultation on this agenda, I have assured our 
allies and friends in Europe that the United States will 
continue to play a role of leadership, commensurate with 
our position in the world. But America’s task today—as 
the Nixon Doctrine reflects—is to evoke the contribution 
which the Alliance is capable of making. This new pur- 
pose of our leadership and partnership will test our ma- 
turity and compassion just as the Marshall Plan tested 
our energy and technical skill. 


The Challenge of European Unity. The European 
Community is on the threshold of a momentous advance. 
Last year, the Commission of the Community began nego- 
tiating with Great Britain, Norway, Denmark, and Ire- 
land for their full membership. It opened talks with 
Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, and other members of the 
European Free Trade Association looking toward some 
form of relationship. The prospect of an expanded Com- 
munity—and the determination which emerged to move 
toward monetary and economic union—make the Com- 
munity a potential economic giant. If these come to pass, 
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the major economies of the continent will be combined 
into a vast industrial power second only to the United 
States. 

Our friends must soon decide, then, how they see Eu- 
rope’s role in the world and its relationship with us. The 
form and degree of its unity is for Europeans to settle. 
The United States has always supported the strengthening 
and enlargement of the European Community. We still 
do. We welcome cohesion in Europe because it makes 
Europe a sturdier pillar of the structure of peace. Re- 
gional cohesion contributes to world stability. And Amer- 
ica’s and Western Europe’s fundamental interests are 
parallel in most areas of policy. 

For years, however, it was believed uncritically that a 
unified Western Europe would automatically lift burdens 
from the shoulders of the United States. The truth is not 
so simple. European unity will also pose problems for 
American policy, which it would be idle to ignore. 

For our closest friends are now developing a collective 
identity and collective policies separate from us. And 
unity happens to be coming fastest in the economic 
sphere—the area of policy in which competition seems 
to have the least immediate penalty and our common 
interest will take the most effort to insure. Each of us 
maintains restrictions on agricultural trade which limit 
the export opportunities of the other. America’s main 
restrictions are on dairy products; the European Commu- 
nity’s Common Agricultural Policy restrains our exports 
of grains. The Community’s preferential trading arrange- 
ments with Mediterranean countries are a problem for 
American citrus exports. 

The common interest requires the prosperity of both 
Western Europe and the United States, This means freer 
and expanded trade and restraint in protecting special 
interests. We must negotiate a reduction in our trade 
restrictions. We must work toward a more equitable 
worldwide trading system which is based upon most- 
favored-nation treatment among all industrial nations and 
in which all of them accord the same tariff preferences to 
the entire developing world. In short, we must define our 
self-interest in the widest terms and fix our sights on our 
fundamental rather than tactical purposes. 

Both sides have a heavy responsibility, therefore, as we 
meet in the informal regular consultation which began in 
1970 between the Commission of the European Commu- 
nity and the United States. There have been suggestions 
for expanding our consultation, including the possibility 
of higher-level Community representation in Washington. 
We would welcome the implementation of any such sug- 
gestion the Community might propose—because of the 
importance of close consultation. 

In political and military relations as well, wisdom and 
statesmanship will be required on both sides of the Atlantic 
as Europe moves toward unity. 

The further evolution of European unity into other 
areas of policy is logical and natural; its supporters, in- 
cluding ourselves, have never regarded economic cohesion 


as an end in itself. In November, foreign ministers of Com. 
munity members began semi-annual formal political con. 
sultations looking toward common positions. Ultimately 
we may see a single entity making policy for Westem 
Europe in all fields, including diplomacy and defense. We 
would welcome this, because we believe that Wester 
European and American interests in defense and foreign 
policy are complementary : 

—In defense, geographic proximity makes the linking 
of our allies’ defense systems logical and feasible; 
their collective power makes it advantageous. But a 
coherent strategy of European defense, today and as 
far into the future as I can see, will require mutual 
support across the Atlantic. 

—In diplomacy we share basic objectives: Westem 
security, European stability, East-West detente. Two 
strong powers in the West would add flexibility to 
Western diplomacy. Two strong powers could in- 
creasingly share the responsibilities of decision. 

This will not be automatic. To link together the foreign 
and defense policies of a uniting Europe and the United 
States will be another test of our sense of community and 
of our ability to perceive and pursue our common interest. 

The Problems of Modern Societies. The North Atlantic 
Treaty embraces the overwhelming majority of the ad- 
vanced industrial nations, and more than half the wealth 
of the world. The environment has suffered grievously 
from our common technological triumphs; we share the 
experience of seeing the technological, environmental, 
and social problems of modern societies grow to alarming 
proportions. But we also have the skills and resources 
needed to redress the balance. And we share a tradition 
of exchanging ideas. It is no accident that we are in the 
forefront of the world’s attack on these global problems. 

In 1969, the United States suggested that NATO form 
a Committee on the Challenges of Modern Society, as a 
framework for joint effort in this new dimension of part- 
nership. The Committee was formed, and launched ac- 
tion programs in 1970 with pilot studies on a range of 
problems. For example: 

—Several allies have begun cooperative production of 
experimental road vehicles for maximum passengef 
safety. 

—All NATO members agreed in November to bring 
to an end by 1975, if possible, the deliberate dis 
charge of oil and oily wastes into the sea. 

—Allied experts explored the problems of flood con- 
trol and relief. ; 

—The Committee made plans to co-sponsor a major 
international conference on the problems of cities 
at Indianapolis in May 1971. 

These problems affect the societies of all of us; they cam 
affect our relations with one another; shared experienc 
can be the basis of finding solutions. 

These are world problems, not limited to the Atlante 
region. As the Charter of the Committee makes expliatt, 
we allies see our own cooperation in the widest perspec 
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tive—as a bridge between our community and the rest 
of the world. Japan, which works with us in the OECD, 
and other friendly nations have joined us in bilateral and 
multilateral programs. We link our efforts and will share 
what we learn with the United Nations and its agencies, 
and other multilateral organizations. We hope to help 
developing nations anticipate and avoid some of these 
by-products of modernization. We are prepared to have 
the Communist world share in our effort. 


Alliance Defense 

In last year’s annual report, I noted the variety of 
views on some central questions of defense policy that 
had to be faced candidly among the allies: 

—What is a realistic assessment of the military threats 

to Western Europe? 

—How long could NATO sustain a conventional for- 
ward defense against a determined Warsaw Pact 
attack? 

—How should our tactical nuclear posture in Europe 
be planned to counter specific military threats? 

—How should our tactical nuclear capabilities be re- 
lated to our conventional posture? 

—What relative burdens should be borne by the U.S. 
and its partners in providing the forces and other 
resources required by our common strategy? 

—Are all NATO’s capabilities in Europe sufficient to 
meet the needs of our strategy? 

To answer these questions, I proposed that the Alliance 
conduct a thorough review of its strategy and defense 
posture in Europe for the coming decade. 

The United States launched such a review in the Na- 
tional Security Council system, covering all the issues 
of European security: NATO strategy and forces, mutual 
force reductions, and our broader effort to enhance se- 
curity through negotiation. In response to my proposal 
in last year’s report, and at the initiative of Secretary 
General Brosio, our NATO allies then joined us in a 
major collective study of the full range of Allied defense 
problems in the 1970s. 

The basic problem was not technical or esoteric, It 
was an absolute necessity to devise a sensible posture of 
defense we can plausibly ask our peoples to support. Many 
Voters, legislators and officials in Western countries have 
raised questions about the continuing burden of defense 
budgets—not because they did not see the need for se- 
curity, but because they did not see a clear rationale for 
the forces proposed. Our armies are not ends in them- 
‘elves, or merely tokens of a commitment. They have a 
function to perform: to aid in deterrence and to defend 
if deterrence fails, Therefore, the Alliance needed to work 
through the analysis of what realistic deterrence and 
defense required in Europe over the longer term. We 
needed to give substance to our strategy, to make it credi- 

€ to ourselves as well as to our adversaries. 
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1970, which completed the Alliance study, was indeed, as 
Secretary Rogers called it, “one of the most important in 
the history of the Alliance.” We now have the blueprint 
and substance of a rational defense posture, which pro- 
vides the framework for resolving the policy questions I 
raised last year. 

The Threat and NATO Strategy. We and our NATO 
allies do not believe that war is imminent in Europe, but 
we must face the possibility that it could occur. The 
military power of the Warsaw Pact has grown over the 
decade and continues to increase. Postwar Europe has 
seen more than its share of crises, and new crises are possi- 
ble. As the annex to the December communique pointed 
out: “In addition to a capability to deter and counter 
major deliberate aggression, Allied forces should be so 
structured and organized as to be capable of dealing also 
with aggressions and incursions with more limited objec- 
tives associated with intimidation or the creation of faits 
accomplis, or with those aggressions which might be the 
result of accident or miscalculation.” 

Our review examined three alternative strategies for 
dealing with these contingencies : 

—reliance on conventional forces alone. 

—early response with nuclear weapons. 

——a flexible strategy that does not preclude or force 

either kind of response. 

America’s will to employ nuclear retaliation in defense 
of NATO, our analysis indicated, remains central and 
necessary to Allied security. But in the conditions of 
today’s new strategic equation, it can no longer be the sole 
basis for Allied deterrence. Today, nuclear destruction 
would be mutual. No NATO leader should be left with 
only the choice between capitulation and immediate 
resort to general nuclear war. 

Sole reliance on conventional forces might lead an 
aggressor to conclude that we might accept the loss of 
vital territory without taking further action. Sole reliance 
on nuclear forces, on the other hand, might lead inevitably 
and unnecessarily to the very widespread devastation that 
we should be trying to prevent. Neither of these prospects 
enhances our security. 

We and our allies therefore reaffirmed our consensus 
that we must have forces able to deter and defend below 
the threshold of general nuclear war, to give us full 
flexibility in responding to any outbreak of hostilities. This 
means a strong and credible deployment of modernized 
NATO conventional forces. These forces must be capable 
of rapid mobilization and reinforcement and of sustaining 
a successful initial forward defense against conventional 
attack. 

The Military Situation in Europe. We next had to 
assess the military balance in Europe in terms of the goals 
of our strategy. 

The economic strength of the NATO nations, we 
found, makes us considerably stronger in military poten- 
tial than the Warsaw Pact. We and our allies collectively 
enjoy a three-fold advantage in Gross National Product 
and a two-fold advantage in population. 
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The actual balance of conventional military forces in 
Europe is much closer, however. NATO’s active forces 
in peacetime are roughly comparable to those of the War- 
saw Pact. Following mobilization, NATO is capable of 
maintaining forces larger than the Warsaw Pact. But 
geographic proximity and differences in domestic sys- 
tems give the Warsaw Pact the significant advantage of 
being able to mobilize its reserves and reinforce more 
rapidly than NATO. 

It follows as a practical matter that : 

—NATO must be alert for warning of an impending 
attack, so that we can act as promptly as possible to 
mobilize and reinforce. 

—We must improve NATO’s conventional deterrent, 
especially correcting qualitative deficiencies in pres- 
ent Allied forces. 

—We must maintain a sufficient tactical and strategic 
nuclear deterrent as a complement to our conven- 
tional forces. 

—We must continue our consultation—as I urged in 
last year’s report—on defining the precise role of tac- 
tical nuclear weapons. 

Our strategic review illuminated the need for specific 
qualitative improvements. Several components of our pos- 
ture require additional attention: the sheltering of our 
tactical aircraft, our logistical stocks and transport, the 
peacetime disposition of Allied ground forces; the protec- 
tion of NATO’s flanks; the standardization of Allied 
equipment; our armored and anti-armor forces; our over- 
all maritime capabilities, particularly for anti-submarine 
defense; our machinery for mobilization and reinforce- 
ment; and NATO communications for crisis management 
purposes. Our studies have shown that many improve- 
ments in these areas can be made at acceptable cost. 

Sharing Alliance Burdens Equitably. The conception of 
burden sharing in previous administrations was that our 
allies should share our burden; the thrust of the Nixon 
Doctrine is that their primary task is to shoulder their 
own. The emphasis is no longer on their sharing the cost 
of America’s military commitment to Europe—although 
financial arrangements may play a part—but on their 
providing the national forces needed in conjunction with 
ours in support of an effective common strategy. 

Our allies have responded to this shift in emphasis. 
We were gratified when at the December NATO Coun- 
cil meeting our European allies joined in a pledge to 
strengthen their national forces and to inaugurate a new 
joint program of modernizing NATO’s common infra- 
structure. 

The program announced in December will accelerate 
construction of aircraft shelters and an integrated com- 
munication system. It represents a landmark in the his- 
tory of NATO—an effort undertaken, organized and 
financed entirely by our European allies. As Secretary 
Laird has pointed out, this common infrastructure—the 
integrated network of permanent facilities supporting 
NATO forces in Europe—is a particularly appropriate 


focus of collective European effort. It is a collective asset, 
badly in need of improvement; our allies’ effort here js 
of direct and permanent benefit to their own defense. 

U.S. Forces in Europe. The United States faced pres. 
sures to withdraw our forces from Western Europe for 
budgetary reasons, and pressures to keep them there for 
purely symbolic reasons. All these arguments evaded the 
crucial question: What defense function do and should 
our forces in Europe perform? 

I decided, despite these pressures, that given a similar 
approach by our allies, the United States would maintain 
and improve its forces in Europe and not reduce them 
without reciprocal action by our adversaries. This de. 
cision, which I announced at the December NATO 
meeting, flowed directly from the analysis we had con- 
ducted in the NSC system and reinforced in NATO con- 
sultation. It had become clear to me that without 
undiminished American participation in European de- 
fense, neither the Alliance’s strategy, nor America’s com- 
mitment, nor Western cohesion would be credible. 

No token presence could serve our purpose. Our sub- 
stantial contribution of United States forces—about 25 
percent of NATO’s peacetime capabilities in Central 
Europe—insures the viability of the strategy of flexible 
response. It enables us to found Alliance defense on some- 
thing other than reliance on the threat of strategic nu- 
clear war. It is the basis of our allies’ confidence in us. 
It links European defense to a common strategy and to 
the nuclear power of the United States. 

America’s presence in substantial force is psychologi- 
cally crucial as well. It provides the sense of security which 
encourages our partners’ efforts to unite and to do more 
for themselves. Our direct and large-scale involvement 
in Europe is the essential ingredient of the cohesion of the 
West which has set the stage for the effort to negotiate a 
reduction of tension. 

Accurately or inaccurately, our allies would interpret 
a substantial withdrawal of American forces as a sub- 
stantial withdrawal of America’s commitment. Were they 
to conclude this was happening, they would not neces 
sarily do more on their own to compensate; they would 
more likely lose confidence in the very possibility of Wes- 
ern defense, and reduce their reliance on Westem 
solidarity. 

In maintaining and improving our forces in Europe— 
and in the seas on Europe’s flanks—we are doing whats 
necessary to encourage our European allies to take up 4 
greater share of the collective responsibility. They at 
doing so, and the Alliance is stronger for it. 


East-West Relations in Europe 

Security in Europe depends on more than NATO’ 
military strength. The close ties of friendship in the Wet 
and the stability of the military balance set the stage fo 
renewed effort at a broader reconciliation. 

East-West conflict in Europe springs from historical and 
objective causes, not transient moods or personal misul- 
derstandings. For 25 years Europe has been divided by 
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opposing national interests and contrary philosophies, 
which clash over specific issues: the military confronta- 
tion of opposing coalitions, the division of Germany, the 
situation in and around Berlin, the nature of relations be- 
tween Western and Eastern countries and institutions, and 
the barriers to travel and cultural and _ intellectual 
intercourse. 

These issues will not be quickly resolved. To relax ten- 
sions means a patient and persistent effort to deal with spe- 
cific sources and not only with their manifestations. The 
West will be conciliatory on substance, but we are deter- 
mined to deal with substance and not simply with 
atmosphere. 

We in the West are convinced by the history of the 
postwar period that a detente that does not apply equally 
to Eastern and Western Europe will be inherently un- 
stable. In our view, detente means negotiating the con- 
crete conditions of mutual security that will allow for 
expanded intra-European contact and cooperation with- 
out jeopardizing the security of any country. Soviet pol- 
icies and doctrine, however, too often interpret detente 
in terms of Western ratification of the status quo and 
acknowledgement of continuing Soviet hegemony over 
Eastern Europe. Beyond this, Soviet policy has been 
tempted to offer a relaxation of tension selectively to some 
allies but not to others, and only on limited issues of pri- 
mary interest to the USSR. In view of this fundamental 
difference, a major question for the Alliance to face is 
whether we can overcome the East-West stalemate while 
maintaining unity among ourselves and avoiding internal 
divisions in our countries. 

A Western Consensus. In the postwar period, East- 
West relations were almost an exclusive preserve of Soviet 
and American policies and negotiations, just as the major 
European crises of this period were predominantly Soviet- 
American confrontations. 

Today, our Western European allies are properly 
anxious to make their own contribution to East-West 
negotiations. They will increasingly assert their own 
judgment and interests in doing so. A wide variety of 
contacts and negotiations are proceeding today, involving 
different participants in different forums on several issues: 


—The United States is negotiating with the USSR in 
SALT. 

—The United States, the Soviet Union, the UK and 
France are holding Four Power talks at the UN on 
the Middle East. 


—The same four powers are negotiating in Europe on 
Berlin. 

—The Federal Republic of Germany has negotiated 
new treaties with the USSR and Poland, and may 
soon open talks with Czechoslovakia. For the first 
time the Chancellor of the Federal Republic has 
met with the East German Premier. 

—France reached agreement with the USSR in 1970 
for periodic consultation on major world issues. 


—NATO allies have conversed bilaterally with War- 
saw Pact countries on a Conference on European 
Security, as well as on the question of mutual reduc- 
tion of forces in Europe. 

At issue are major national questions (such as the re- 
lationship between East and West Germany), basic re- 
gional problems (such as mutual force reductions), and 
the overall US-Soviet strategic relationship. Whatever 
the issue, however, its resolution will engage the interests 
of NATO and Europe as a whole. 

Obviously, the Western countries do not have identical 
national concerns and cannot be expected to agree auto- 
matically on priorities or solutions. Each ally is the best 
judge of its own national interest. But our principal objec- 
tive should be to harmonize our policies and insure that 
our efforts for detente are complementary. A differenti- 
ated detente, limited to the USSR and certain Western 
allies but not others, would be illusory. It would cause 
strains among allies. It would turn the desire for detente 
into an instrument of political warfare. Far from contrib- 
uting to reconciliation in Europe, it would postpone it 
indefinitely. 

Today’s pursuit of detente is taking place simul- 
taneously with efforts to strengthen the economic and 
political solidarity of Western Europe. The West cannot 
afford to allow the momentum of individual approaches 
to the East to put allies inadvertently in the painful posi- 
tion of having to choose between their national concerns 
and their European responsibilities. 

East-West detente and Western cohesion can be mutu- 
ally supporting, if the Alliance consults thoughtfully to 
strike a balance between individual and common interests. 
The United States applies such a code of consultation to 
itself; we have been scrupulous to maintain a dialogue 
with our allies on the issues and developments in SALT; 
in turn, our allies have worked in consultation with us on 
major East-West issues. It is crucial that this continue. 

Our urgent task in the coming year is to achieve an 
understanding within the Alliance on our analysis of the 
sources of East-West tensions, on our respective roles in 
dealing with them through individual and collective diplo- 
macy, and on our evaluation of future trends. I pledge the 
United States to an intensive effort of Allied consultation 
on these questions in 1971, at the highest level and in bi- 
lateral channels and multilateral forums. 

The Major Issues: We must translate our consensus on 
objectives into specific policies. 

Allied efforts toward mutual force reductions in Eu- 
rope will continue in the coming year. Reducing the mili- 
tary confrontation in Europe is in the common interest 
of East and West. Our mutual objective should be to cre- 
ate a more stable military balance at lower levels and 
lower costs. 

The problem of defining a fair agreement in precise 
terms is extremely complex. As in the preparations for 
SALT, I instructed our Government to develop the ana- 
lytical building blocks of an agreement and evaluate them 
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in differing combinations, as our contribution to the Al- 
liance’s collective deliberations. Our technical analysis is 
described in the Arms Control chapter of this report. 

The USSR has frequently proposed a general Confer- 
ence on European Security. But such a conference, in the 
Soviet formulation, would not address the main security 
issues—the German question, Berlin, mutual force re- 
ductions—but only very general themes. We and our 
allies are prepared to negotiate with the East in any forum. 
But we see little value in a conference whose agenda would 
be unlikely to yield progress on concrete issues, but would 
only deflect our energies to drafting statements and dec- 
larations the interpretation of which would inevitably be 
a continuing source of disagreements. Once a political 
basis for improving relations is created through specific 
negotiations already in process, a general conference might 
build on it to discuss other intra-European issues and forms 
of cooperation. 

Any lasting relaxation of tension in Europe must in- 
clude progress in resolving the issues related to the divi- 
sion of Germany. 

The German national question is basically one for the 
German people. It is only natural that the government of 
the Federal Republic should assign it high priority. But as 
Chancellor Brandt has emphasized, it is the strength of 
the Western coalition and West Germany’s secure place 
in it that have enabled his government to take initiatives 
which mark a new stage in the evolution of the German 
question. The reshaping of German relations with the 
East inevitably affects the interests of all European states, 
as well as the relationship between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union. 

Therefore, there has been full consultation within the 
Alliance during the evolution of the Federal Republic’s 
new policies and the negotiation of its new treaties with 
the USSR and Poland. It is clearly established that Allied 
responsibilities and rights are not affected by the terms of 
these treaties. I emphasized in my talks with Chancellor 
Brandt in Washington and in intensive Allied consulta- 
tion in 1970 that we support West Germany’s objective 
of normalizing relations with its eastern neighbors, and 
that we view its anguish at the unnatural division of the 
German nation with profound compassion. 

New policies and their effects in Central Europe will 
create new conditions and raise new issues—but none that 
cannot be dealt with in continuing close consultation with 
the Federal Republic and within the Alliance. 

With the encouragement of the Federal Republic, the 
US, UK and France in August 1969 invited the USSR 
to discuss Berlin. Four Power ambassadorial discussions 
started in March 1970. The history of the postwar period 
demonstrates the complexity and importance of this issue. 

The Western objectives are the assurance of unhindered 
traffic to and from Berlin, Soviet acknowledgement of the 
existing and entirely legitimate ties between Berlin and 
Bonn, and improved communications and travel in and 
around Berlin. An effective Four Power agreement on 


Berlin will have to encompass arrangements worked out 
between East and West Germany on technical details, 
We recognize that new access procedures to Berlin will not 
necessarily prevent administrative harassment; this wil 
depend as much on Communist willingness to remove 
Berlin as a cause of friction as on the specific terms of 
agreement. 

Thus what began essentially as a discussion of practical 
improvements to assure Berlin’s viability has assumed 
greater significance in East-West relations. To the West 
German Government, the eastern treaties and a Berlin 
settlement are parts of the whole complex of Germany’ 
future, and therefore it has conditioned the ratification of 
the treaties upon a satisfactory conclusion of the Berlin 
talks. To the Western allies, progress on Berlin will be 
an indicator of the possibilities of moving toward fruitful 
talks on broader issues of European security. 

Eastern and Central Europe. The breakdown of the 
postwar monolithic Stalinist bloc in Europe is a fact of 
life. This creates new conditions, aspirations, and expecta- 
tions in both Western and Eastern Europe. Just as peace 
and its fruits are indivisible for the West, so they must be 
for Eastern Europe. 

While the countries of that region are in close proximity 
to the USSR, they also have historic ties to Westem 
Europe and to the United States. We will not exploit these 
ties to undermine the security of the Soviet Union. We 
would not pretend that the facts of history and geography 
do not create special circumstances in Eastern Europe. We 
recognize a divergence in social, political, and economic 
systems between East and West. 

But, in our view, every nation in Europe has the sover- 
eign right to conduct independent policies, and to be our 
friend without being anyone else’s enemy or being treated 
as such. 


There are difficulties, which we recognize, attending 
close political relations between Eastern European nations 
and the United States. But within these limits there are 
opportunities for economic, scientific and technological 
contact which we are prepared to broaden on the basis of 
mutual benefit. 


In 1969 I visited Romania—a Warsaw Pact country— 
the first visit by an American President to a Communist 
country in 24 years. President Ceausescu visited Washing- 
ton in 1970. Romania takes positions on many major issués 
quite different from our own, but we both recognize the 
right of every nation to develop its own policies in light 
of its own interests, Therefore our differences do not pre- 
clude consultation or practical cooperation. 


Our trade with Romania doubled in 1970. We extended 
credits for the purchase of agricultural commodities and 
liberalized certain export controls for her benefit. We &- 
panded educational and cultural exchanges and responded 
with immediate relief in medical supplies, foodstuffs, and 
other emergency needs when Romania suffered a disas 
trous flood in 1970. 
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In 1970, on President Tito’s invitation, I paid the first 
visit by an American President to non-aligned Yugoslavia. 
We exchanged ideas on major international issues, espe- 
cially on the Middle East. We broadened our ties of co- 
operation on the basis of mutual interest and a mature 
respect for our acknowledged differences. President Tito 
has now accepted my invitation to pay a return visit to 
the United States. 

Our trade with Yugoslavia increased by over one-third 
in 1970. The U.S. Export-Import Bank reached agree- 
ment with Yugoslavia to increase credit, and extended a 
loan for Yugoslav purchase of commercial jet aircraft in 
this country. 

Romania and Yugoslavia both welcome private capital 
as beneficial to their economic expansion and consistent 
with their national policies. I will therefore shortly ask 
the Congress to provide authority to extend guarantees to 
American private investment in both countries. This is 
to our mutual benefit. 

Romania and Yugoslavia have indicated by their poli- 
cies a desire for cordial relations with the United States 
on the basis of reciprocity. Our relations have continued 
to improve because the pace and scope is determined in 
the first instance by them. We are responsive, and other 
countries in Eastern Europe who desire better relations 
with us will find us responsive as well, Reconciliation in 
Europe is in the interest of peace. 


Issues for the Future 

Within our evolving Atlantic community, we must 
deepen and extend our unity: 

—to complete the transition from American predomi- 
nance to a more nearly equal partnership, sharing the 
responsibilities of leadership. 

—to reaffirm our commitment to cooperative economic 
and political relations across the Atlantic as a West- 
ern European entity emerges. 

—to intensify our collective attack on the problems of 
modern society and expand it into a worldwide 
collaboration. 

In the security field, following through on the conclu- 

sions of our joint review of Alliance defense, we must: 

—insure that our common strategy is backed up by 
the force levels and qualitative improvements re- 
quired to make it credible. 

—share the common defense burden equitably. 

For a wider partnership and true security in Europe, 
continuing our quest for reconciliation between East and 
West, we must: 

—tontinue our close Allied consultation as SALT and 

other East-West negotiations progress. 

—harmonize our individual approaches to insure that 
they are complementary, and preserve the cohesion 
and stability which make detente possible. 

—seek to engage our adversaries in negotiations ad- 
dressing the concrete issues that keep Europe divided. 

_ Thave repeatedly emphasized that the Nixon Doctrine 
Sa philosophy of invigorated partnership, not a syno- 


nym for American withdrawal. Our relationship with 
Western Europe proves it. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


“ 


. all of us come from and were born to 
this world, our nations, through violent revolu- 
tion. Now our charge and our task is to provide 
the means and the method through which those 
great changes that need to be made in the world, 
in our own countries and in the world, can be 
made through peaceful change.” 


Toast at a Dinner Honoring 
President Caldera of Venezuela 
June 2, 1970 


For more than a century and a half, our most con- 
sistent peacetime foreign relations were hemispheric re- 
lations. We have shared with our sister republics the 
experience of gaining and preserving our independence 
from the Old World. It was only natural that the nations 
of the New World should see their destinies as inter- 
twined and continue to pay special attention to their 
ties with each other. Geography and history have bound 
us together and nurtured a sense of community, now 
formalized in the treaties and institutions of the inter- 
American system. 

The purposes and practices of our association have 
changed over time, but its benefits have endured. It has 
helped to maintain the independence of the hemisphere 
from outside domination, to facilitate political and eco- 
nomic progress, and to enhance the region’s influence in 
the world community. 


Forces of Change 

It is nevertheless understandable that tensions should 
develop. There is great ferment in Latin America and 
the Caribbean. Modernization brings extensive and fre- 
quently unsettling change, accompanied by growing na- 
tionalism. Some in the region view the United States— 
with its disproportionate size and wealth—more as a 
hindrance and threat than as a source of support. 

Thus, when this Administration came into office, we 
had to reassess our approach. If the inter-American sys- 
tem was to realize the aspirations of its peoples, we would 
have to shape our role by the realities of the 1970’s and 
tune our view to the perceptions of others. 

One of my first decisions as President was to ask Gover- 
nor Nelson Rockefeller to undertake a mission to twenty 
Western Hemisphere countries and to assess the needs 
of the region. His report identified the underlying forces 
of change: rapid population growth and urbanization, a 
revolution in communications and a rising tide of 
aspirations. 

The response to these forces has been varied. In some 
countries, such as Mexico and Brazil, the rate of economic 
growth has been impressive; in many parts of the hem- 
isphere there is swelling self-confidence and a determina- 
tion to modernize. But many sectors chafe at the inability 
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of domestic structures to achieve swift solutions to pressing 
problems. 

In their quest for change, the nations of the region have 
increasingly turned to new methods. They are creating in- 
stitutions that they consider more national in character 
and more responsive to indigenous needs. Efforts to rec- 
oncile the often conflicting demands of social reform 
and economic growth and to meet the need for popular 
support, have spawned statist, sometimes radical, ap- 
proaches. In virtually all cases, nationalism seeks greater 
independence from our predominant influence; in some, 
a populist brand of nationalism has taken anti-U.S. turns. 


Adjusting Our Relationship 

Our neighbors face a fundamental issue in their rela- 
tions with us: to reconcile their interest in close ties with 
their determination to mold their own destinies. The 
United States will continue for some time to be the prin- 
cipal source of external resources: public and private cap- 
ital, export markets, and technology. But the traditional 
expectation that we should bear principal responsibility 
for accelerating development clashes with national pride 
and self-reliance. 

This ambivalence has led them to seek adjustments in 
our relationships, particularly in the economic sphere, and 
to look elsewhere for resources. They now seek: 

—continued development assistance, but with less 

direction and fewer restrictions; 

—continued foreign investment, but on terms consistent 

with their sense of national dignity ; 

—more assured access to the markets of the United 

States and other industrialized nations. 

The problem of tailoring our relations to new condi- 
tions is further complicated by a difference in perspective. 

The United States is a major power with global respon- 
sibilities; our vision is directed primarily outward, toward 
building relationships that can fashion a worldwide struc- 
ture of peace. In the Western Hemisphere, as elsewhere, 
our focus is on fostering such relationships and assisting 
economic and social development. 

Most of the other hemispheric nations channel their 
energies primarily inward. The legitimacy of their govern- 
ments rests on their response to the drive of their peoples 
for a better life. For them the predominant issues in their 
relations with us are the content and style of our economic 
relations. 

The United States has traditionally responded to these 
aspirations. We will continue to do so, believing that our 
own purposes are advanced when other governments can 
meet the needs of their peoples. They can then increas- 
ingly direct their energies outward and contribute to the 
continent’s constructive and peaceful change. 


United States Policy 

In my address to the Inter-American Press Association 
on October 31, 1969, I outlined a new concept of hemi- 
sphere partnership: “experience . . . has taught us that 
economic and social development is not an achievement 


of one nation’s foreign policy but something deeply rooted 
in each nation’s own traditions.” I sought to define a 
sustained role for the United States, one that would avoid 
our previous fluctuations between arousing unrealistic 
expectations and taking our neighbors for granted. We 
cannot remake continents by ourselves. Such a venture 
would stifle the initiative and responsibility of other na- 
tions and thus their progress and their dignity. 


The immediate focus of hemispheric cooperation will 
be on economic and social imperatives. But these issues, 
while critical, are elements of a broader relationship be- 
tween sovereign states. The nations of this region must 
improve political forms of cooperation as well. We must 
find ways to settle disputes that bring common danger 
and to work together for common benefit. 


Together with our partners, we can strengthen the 
political bonds of the inter-American system to create an 
environment truly conducive to economic and social de- 
velopment. Our similar cultural traditions, the shared 
aspirations of our peoples, a lengthy history of common 
enterprises—there is much to draw upon. If we cannot 
build partnerships in the relationship with developing 
nations in this hemisphere, then this task will indeed be 
formidable elsewhere in the world. 


The value of a constructive partnership is nowhere 
better illustrated than with our neighbor, Mexico. In 
1970, we jointly traced the final lines of our common 
border. The comprehensive agreement which President 
Diaz Ordaz and I reached in Puerto Vallarta in August 
will, when ratified, resolve all existing border problems and 
establish procedures for treating future ones. Our coun- 
tries’ relations have never been closer. They were further 
cemented by my two meetings with Mexico’s President 
and one with her then President-elect. They reflect a 
mutual respect and cooperation that is our object through- 
out the hemisphere. 

In moving toward this goal, we seek to develop posi- 
tive collaboration suited to the realities of this decade. It 
is a change in concept and style, not in commitment. We 
will offer ideas and leadership, but our common programs 
will need the ideas and leadership of our partners as well. 
Working with our friends on a joint agenda, our new 
approach will stress: 

—sharing responsibility within the inter-American 

community. 

—positive U.S. support of development efforts. 

—respect for national dignity and accommodation to 

diversity. 

—humanitarian concern. 

Sharing Responsibility 

With our great material and technical resources we 
have often been tempted to do for others what we thought 
was best for them. But the modernization process takes 
hold only when other countries have the incentive to com 
mit their talents fully for purposes they consider their own. 
In the past two years, we have moved from a predom 
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nant role to shared responsibility by helping to reshape 
inter-American institutions and by modifying our par- 
ticipation in them. 

A milestone was the gathering of twenty-two Latin 
American governments in Vina del Mar, Chile, in May 
1969 to formulate and pool their ideas on development 
and particularly how the U.S. might help. Their pro- 
posals—the Consensus of Vina del Mar—were then pre- 
sented to me. Together with the Rockefeller Report and 
our own studies, they formed the essential ingredients of 
our policy review in the National Security Council. 

Thus the measures we announced in October 1969 
responded to their ideas and their concerns as well as to 
our own interests. 

We then negotiated the details of many of the proposals 
in meetings of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council (IA-ECOSOC), the principal forum of the 
Organization of American States for development and 
trade. It was a new experience and a difficult adjustment. 
We deliberately concentrated on eliciting their contribu- 
tions rather than taking most of the initiatives ourselves. 
Together we reached agreement on steps to improve 
development assistance, increase the transfer of technology 
and expand trade. The results were more meaningful 
because they were jointly formulated. 

In 1970, for the first time, the United States submitted 
its economic policies affecting the hemisphere for review 
by the Inter-American Committee for the Alliance for 
Progress (CIAP), as other hemisphere nations have done 
for many years. This symbolized our commitment to equal 
partnership, increased Latin American understanding of 
our policies and heightened our sensitivity to the great 

impact of our economy on the region. 

To foster collaboration in planning and managing 
development assistance, we: 

—Provided financial support for the staff of CIAP to 

play a greater role in setting development priorities. 

—Pledged financial support to increase the capabilities 
of the Inter-American Development Bank and CIAP 
to prepare projects for financing by development 
lenders, 

—Permitted CIAP to participate in the planning of 
US. bilateral development loans for the hemis- 
phere. 

—Eased restrictions so that our neighbors may now 
spend aid dollars elsewhere in Latin America or the 
developing world. 

—Supported the expanded technical assistance pro- 
grams of the OAS Secretariat General and Special- 
ized Organizations. 

—Extended financial assistance to the Central Ameri- 
can Common Market and the Caribbean Free Trade 
Area. 

Inter-American mechanisms for non-economic prob- 

lems were improved as well. Several important revisions in 
the OAS Charter took effect last February: the creation 
of an annual OAS General Assembly; the upgrading of 
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the IA-ECOSOC and the Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Council; and the assignment of peaceful settle- 
ment functions to the OAS Permanent Council. 


Positive Contribution to Development 

The United States has a great interest in furthering eco- 
nomic and social development in Latin America. If frus- 
tration continues to grow, radical forces will depict us as 
an obstacle to national development. We could become 
increasingly alienated from our hemisphere neighbors. 
Instead, our resources, knowledge, and influence in the 
world community can provide the margin of support 
which helps make progress possible. 

Exports represent the most reliable long-term source of 
foreign exchange for our friends. To help them increase 
their exports is to help them reduce dependence and en- 
hance self-respect. 

Latin American countries face discrimination in many 
trading markets in which industrialized nations offer pref- 
erential tariffs to other developing countries, such as the 
European Common Market’s special treatment for Afri- 
can and Mediterranean exports. In 1970, on behalf of our 
hemispheric partners, we pressed hard in the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development and in 
the UN Conference on Trade and Development for a 
generalized scheme of preferences which all developed 
countries would apply to all developing countries. We 
achieved agreement among the developed nations to go 
forward with comparable systems of generalized pref- 
erences. These would significantly reduce discrimination 
now faced by Latin American countries as well as give 
them preferential treatment in our market. And our own 
preference list pays attention to items of particular inter- 
est to Latin America. 

To further help our partners earn foreign exchange, 
we made available direct technical assistance for export 
development and for the promotion of tourism. 

In some Latin American countries a serious debt serv- 
ice burden eats up foreign exchange. Heavy borrowings 
for essential development funds may reach a point at 
which the repayments absorb a disproportionate share of 
their earnings. With our strong support, CIAP elicited the 
cooperation of other creditor nations and stimulated in- 
ternational financial institutions to consider solutions, 
such as rescheduling of interest payments. 

While helping our friends increase their earnings of 
foreign exchange, there are many kinds of development 
assistance that we and other industrial nations should 
provide directly. The United States has supplied a sub- 
stantial share of the external resources for development 
financing in the hemisphere. In addition to our major 
contributions to the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (IBRD) and UN development 
activities, we gave in FY 1970: 


—$422 million in bilateral AID loans and grants; 


—$506 million to the Inter-American Development 
Bank (IDB), the principal regional entity for devel- 
opment lending. 
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—$153 million in our Food for Peace Program. 


In April we joined in a major replenishment of the 
resources of the IDB, which will permit it to increase its 
lending in the hemisphere by 50 percent in the next three 
to four years. Congress has authorized part of the $1.8 
billion that I requested as the U.S. share, and I have 
strongly urged that the remainder be authorized early 
in 1971. 

In the IA-ECOSOC discussions we agreed to direct a 
growing portion of our assistance toward regional eco- 
nomic groups, development of capital markets, and ex- 
pansion of regional scientific and technological programs. 

At year’s end, the Congress authorized a contribution 
to completion of the last unfinished link of the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway, the’ Darien Gap in Panama and Colom- 
bia. This project holds great promise for regional eco- 
nomic expansion. It will facilitate the movement of goods 
and people from one end of the continent to the other 
and promote trade and economic integration. 


A Community of Diversity 

The year was marked by continuing internal changes, 
sometimes with radical overtones. We maintained contact 
with governments spanning a wide political spectrum. 

The United States has a strong political interest in 
maintaining cooperation with our neighbors regardless of 
their domestic viewpoints. We have a clear preference for 
free and democratic processes. We hope that governments 
will evolve toward constitutional procedures. But it is not 
our mission to try to provide—except by example—the 
answers to such questions for other sovereign nations. 
We deal with governments as they are. Our relations 
depend not on their internal structures or social systems, 
but on actions which affect us and the inter-American 
system. 

The new Government in Chile is a clear case in point. 
The 1970 election of a Socialist President may have pro- 
found implications not only for its people but for the 
inter-American system as well. The government's legiti- 
macy is not in question, but its ideology is likely to influ- 
ence its actions. Chile’s decision to establish ties with 
Communist Cuba, contrary to the collective policy of the 
OAS, was a challenge to the inter-American system. 
We and our partners in the OAS will therefore observe 
closely the evolution of Chilean foreign policy. 

Our bilateral policy is to keep open lines of communi- 
cation. We will not be the ones to upset traditional rela- 
tions. We assume that international rights and obligations 
will be observed. We also recognize that the Chilean 
Government's actions will be determined primarily by its 
own purposes, and that these will not be deflected simply 
by the tone of our policy. In short, we are prepared to have 
the kind of relationship with the Chilean government that 
it is prepared to have with us. 

Ferment in the region provides openings for cxploita- 
tion. Cuba continued to exclude itself from the inter- 
American system by its encouragement and support of 
revolution and its military ties to the Soviet Union. The 


latter meanwhile attempted to expand its influence and 
its military presence. 

We do not seek confrontations with any government, 
But those which display unremitting hostility cannot ex. 
pect our assistance. And those which violate the prin- 
ciples of the inter-American system, by intervening in 
the affairs of their neighbors or by facilitating the inter- 
vention of non-hemispheric powers, cannot expect to 
share the benefits of inter-American cooperation. We will 
work constructively with other members of the commu- 
nity to reduce the disruptive effect of such actions. 

Many governmental disputes flow from pressures 
against foreign private investment. Such investment plays 
a constructive role in development, for no government or 
public agency has the vast resources required for even basic 
development goals. It is clearly for each country to decide 
its conditions for foreign investment, just as it is for each 
investor to decide what conditions provide adequate secu- 
rity and incentives. The challenge for governments and 
investors is to develop new approaches which satisfy the 
needs of both. We ask only that our citizens be treated 
fairly in accordance with international law. 

In some tragic cases, the forces of change take on ex- 
treme forms—hijacking, kidnapping, and _ terrorism. 
These are acts of desperation, morally bankrupt. The 
nations of the inter-American community recently signed 
a convention dealing with their prevention and punish- 
ment. We hope that others will join in this commitment, 
and that its coverage will reach beyond the hemisphere. 


Concern for People 

In my October 1969 speech I made it clear that our 
fundamental concern remains people: 

“*... a dedication to improving the quality of life 
in this new world of ours—to making people the 
center of our concerns, and to helping meet their 
economic, social, and human needs.” 

When a calamitous earthquake struck Peru last June 
the United States responded immediately with both pub- 
lic and private assistance. As a gesture of our concern, 
Mrs. Nixon visited Peru, bringing relief supplies to the 
victims of the tragedy. Her warm reception was tribute 
to the profound ties between the peoples of Peru and the 
United States. 

Friendship with the peoples of Latin America tran- 
scends fluctuations in governmental relations. In this spirit 
we maintained our people-to-people programs in Chile de- 
spite the uncertainty of our official relations. 

Our Latin American programs also look toward local 
efforts in social development. Government-to-government 
programs in this area have been hampered by their politi- 
cal sensitivity. The need is for innovative ideas and pro- 
grams, particularly from non-governmental sources, 
which are more directly responsive to social problems as 
perceived by the people of the region. To meet this need, 
we created in 1970 the Inter-American Social Develop- 
ment Institute. Directed by a board with a majority from 
the private sector, the new Institute will provide funds 
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primarily to non-governmental organizations in the U.S. 
and Latin America—such as universities, credit unions, 
and foundations—to help them share their expertise. 


Issues for the Future 

We have only begun. Implementing our new approach 
will require difficult adjustments, for ourselves and for our 
partners, Together we must: 

—respect and protect the independence of all 

members; 

—provide for the peaceful resolution of disputes; 

—make a better life for our peoples; and 

—embrace our diversity in a framework of 

partnership. 

In such an association will the nations of this hemi- 
sphere share a stake. There will be unity not so much in 
common domestic structures as in mutual support for 
independence and mutual respect for diversity. 

Our self-interest requires our creative contributions to 
the development of such a community, but three sets of 
problems constrain us: 

The need to balance our Western Hemisphere interests 
against other domestic and foreign policy considerations. 
To reflect this concern in the councils of government, I 
again urge Congress to establish an office of Under 
Secretary of State for Western Hemisphere Affairs. 

To promote Latin American trade I will: 

—soon submit legislation to implement generalized 

tariff preferences. 

—assure special attention in trade policies for com- 

modities of particular interest to the region. 

—continue to press for elimination or reduction of non- 

tariff barriers, especially those which harm the ex- 
ports of Latin America and other developing areas. 

To maintain an equitable share in our new bilateral 
assistance programs for hemisphere development, I will 
establish guidelines for the resources to be provided to 
the region through the new development institutions. 

To free the use of bilateral aid we will seek final agree- 
ment among industrial countries in 1971 to untie the 
bulk of development assistance. 

The present limitations of inter-American machinery. 
The United States will seek further reform of inter- 
American instrumentalities. Two factors limit their cur- 
rent effectiveness—outdated methods and some members’ 
concern that stronger institutions could become devices 
for U.S. domination. The system will be increasingly 
tested by the pervasive change and instabilities in the 
region. Together with our partners, we must resist efforts 
‘o weaken our regional system. Together we must provide 
I with financial support, reshape its institutions, and par- 
licipate in a spirit of mutual respect. 

The forces of nationalism and extremism. The United 
States must accommodate diversity and seek to maintain 
the fabric of hemispheric unity. We cannot afford to with- 

draw out of frustration or allow ourselves to become 
solated. We shall be prepared to negotiate pragmatically 
0 prevent or resolve bilateral disputes. And we shall 
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avoid actions which foster or reinforce anti-U.S. 
nationalism. 

The experience of 1970 confirmed the judgment of 
October, 1969: “Partnership—mutuality—these do not 
flow naturally. We have to work at them.” But the year 
also signalled that a more balanced relationship is taking 
root. In a turbulent age, the mandate for our hemispheric 
policy is to act compassionately, to work cooperatively, 
and to strengthen the bonds of a maturing partnership. 


INDOCHINA 


Vietnam 


“There are many nations involved in the 
fighting in Indochina. Tonight, all those na- 
tions, except one, announce their readiness to 
agree to a cease-fire. The time has come for the 
Government of North Vietnam to join its 
neighbors in a proposal to quit making war and 
to start making peace.” 


Address to the Nation 
October 7, 1970 


“The allied sweeps into the North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong base areas along the 
Cambodian-South Vietnamese border: ‘ 

—will save American and allied lives in the 
future; 

—will assure that the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops from South Vietnam can pro- 
ceed on schedule; 

—will enable our program of Vietnamiza- 
tion to continue on its current timetable; 

—should enhance the prospects for a just 
peace.” 

Report to the Nation 
June 30, 1970 


These passages concern the two most important events 
of our Indochina policy during 1970. The first refers to 
our initiative for a ceasefire-in-place throughout Indo- 
china, the centerpiece of the comprehensive peace pro- 
posals that I set forth on October 7. These proposals could 
end the war rapidly for all participants through 
negotiations, 

The second describes the purposes of the allied opera- 
tions last spring against enemy bases in Cambodia which 
helped to assure the progress of Vietnamization and our 
withdrawal program. These operations were crucial to 
our effort to reduce our involvement in the war in the 
absence of negotiations. 

The Cambodian operations have borne immediate fruit 
while our Indochina peace proposals have not yet done so. 
These two events thus symbolize what has been true in 
Vietnam since this Administration took office: The South 
Vietnamese have made great progress in assuming the 
burdens of the war, a process which is in their hands and 
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ours, but we have made little progress toward a negotiated 
peace, a process which requires Hanoi’s participation. 

After two years of the mandate by the American elec- 
torate, we can look back with satisfaction on the great 
distance we have travelled. This is my tenth major report 
on Indochina to the American people. The overall trend 
is consistent and unmistakable. 


What We Found and Where We Are 

Understanding our purposes in Vietnam must begin 
with a look at the situation we found when we took office 
and the situation today. Let us compare them in concrete 
terms. 

Two years ago the authorized troop strength for Ameri- 
cans in Vietnam was 549,500. Troop levels had risen 
steadily for five years. On January 1, 1971, that au- 
thorized level was 344,000, and on May 1, 1971, there 
will be a new ceiling of 284,000. Troop levels have 
dropped at a steady rate. The process will continue. 

Two years ago American combat deaths for the pre- 
vious twelve months were 14,561 and averaged 278 
weekly. In 1969 the figures were 9,367 and 180, respec- 
tively. In 1970 they were 4,183 and 80; and indeed in the 
last six months they were 1,337 and 51. The decline has 
been constant. 

Two years ago the enemy could launch major offen- 
sives in most parts of Vietnam. The pacification program 
was just beginning to recover from the setbacks of the 
1968 Tet offensive. Now the enemy mounts very few 
significant operations and is particularly quiescent in Mili- 
tary Regions III and IV in southern South Vietnam 
which contain two-thirds of the population. Pacification 
has made steady progress throughout these two years. 

Two years ago there was no comprehensive allied peace 
plan for ending the war. Now, as the result of several 
initiatives by the Republic of Vietnam and ourselves, we 
have laid out a comprehensive and flexible framework 
for a negotiated settlement. 

Two years ago the additional demands of the Vietnam 
War were costing us approximately 22 billion dollars per 
year. Today they are costing us approximately half that. 

Two years ago the ratio of South Vietnamese forces 
to American forces in Vietnam was less than 2 to 1. Today 
it is more than 3//, to 1. 

Two years ago the ratio of South Vietnamese to Ameri- 
can major engagements with the enemy was about 7 to 1. 
Now it is about 16 to 1. 

Two years ago there was no assurance that the South 
Vietnamese could undertake large-scale military opera- 
tions on their own. Now, they have proven their ability 
to do so. 

Two years ago the South Vietnamese constitutional 
system was just beginning to take hold. Since then the 
National Assembly and the Supreme Court have played 
increasingly meaningful roles, and there has been a series 
of elections at the province, village, and hamlet levels. 
Today, the political focus in South Vietnam for almost 


all forces except the Communists is within the established 
system. 

Two years ago large areas of South Vietnam were 
unsafe and many routes impassable. Now, while there 
are still many dangerous pockets, the vast bulk of the 
country is secure. 

This progress has been made possible largely by the 
efforts of the South Vietnamese. It is they who have 
compensated for the reduced U.S. effort. It is they who 
now carry the major part of the burden and are progres- 
sively taking on more. 

In short, with assistance from us and other allies, the 
South Vietnamese have made their country the most 
dramatic and concrete example of the partnership 
principle of the Nixon Doctrine. 


Our Choices and Our Objectives 

These facts show substantial advance. But to confine 
discussion of Vietnam to a recital of statistics, however 
impressive, would be inadequate, even irresponsible. 
While figures reflect policies, they do not fully define 
purposes. 

Thus, this brief record of achievements is not meant to 
ignore the serious difficulties that remain. We do not 
intend to add to a painful record of prematurely optimistic 
assessments on Vietnam; we will discuss the problems and 
uncertainties as well as the advances. 

The above record does recall the situation we inherited 
two years ago. I will not dwell on events leading up to 
January, 1969, but rather on the choices we had in 
selecting our course. 

The conflict had been costly and frustrating for 
Americans and many believed that this Administration 
should move to end immediately either the conflict or 
American involvement in it. 

Some urged that we escalate in an attempt to impose 
a military solution on the battlefield. We ruled out this 
approach because of the nature of the conflict and of the 
enemy, the costs of such a policy, the risks of a wider war, 
and the deeply held convictions of many of our people. 
Increased military pressure could not alone win a struggle 
that was in part guerrilla war as well as conventional 
invasion, and included political as well as military aspects. 
It would have entailed a greatly increased toll in lives, 
treasure and diplomatic objectives. It would have 
heightened the prospects of direct intervention by Hanoi’s 
allies. It would have split apart our own society. 

Others urged that we liquidate our presence im- 
mediately, cut our losses, and leave the South Vietnamese 
on their own. I have repeatedly explained why I con- 
sidered this a disastrous path: For the South Vietnamese 
people, who would have lost their collective political 
choice and countless individual lives. For other non- 
Communist countries, especially in Asia, among whom 
not a single leader recommended such a policy. For the 
global credibility of the U.S. word. For those Americans 
who had made such heavy sacrifices. And for the in- 
tegrity of American society in the post-Vietnam era. 
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Thus we rejected both of these routes. Yet we knew 
that we could not continue previous policies which of- 
fered no hope for either peace or reduced American 
involvement. 

We chose instead what we considered the most responsi- 
ble course left to us. We sought above all a rapid negotiated 
solution to the conflict by progressively defining the terms 
of a settlement that would accommodate the legitimate 
interests of both sides. And in the absence of a settlement 
we sought, through Vietnamization, to shift American 
responsibilities to the South Vietnamese. 

In charting this course we recognized the following 
realities : 

—The way we treated the most painful vestige of the 
previous era was crucial for a successful transition 
to a new foreign policy for a new era. 

—The other side which had fought for two decades 
would agree to a negotiated settlement only if the 
terms were generous, and the battlefield looked less 
promising than the conference table. 

—Progressive turnover of the burden to the Vietnamese 
themselves, however uncertain, was the only policy 
available once we had rejected the status quo, escala- 
tion and capitulation. 

—The support of the American people during the 
remainder of the conflict required a diminishing 
US. involvement. 

—The health of the American society after the conflict 
called for a solution that would not mock the sacri- 
fices that had been made. 

There has been one guiding principle, one irreducible 
objective, for both our negotiations and Vietnamization. 
I stated it on May 14, 1969 and consistently since: “We 
seek the opportunity for the South Vietnamese people to 
determine their own political future without outside 
interference.” 

In our search for a negotiated solution we have stretched 
our positions towards those of the other side. But we have 
not agreed to their demand that we impose a political 
future on the South Vietnamese at the conference table. 

In Vietnamization we have withdrawn our forces as 
rapidly as the South Vietnamese could compensate for 
our presence. But we have not withdrawn them so as to 
allow the North Vietnamese to impose a political future 
on the battlefield. 

A peaceful settlement will remain our overwhelming 
preference. We will not give up our search. But in the 
meantime we will not let down our friends. 

_Our policy has not satisfied—and cannot satisf y— 
cither those who believe in a military solution or those 
who press for an immediate end to our involvement. For 
the vast majority of Americans who prefer a just peace 
to capitulation, there is, of course, still room for debate 
aaa But we ask these Americans to recall the 

we found two years ago, to judge the soundness 
our purposes, and to measure the record to date against 


these purposes. They can be sure that we shall keep our 
promises in the future, as we have kept them in the past. 


Negotiations 

From the outset our constant primary goal has been a 
negotiated end to the war for all participants. We would 
take no satisfaction in the fact that after U.S. involve- 
ment and casualties were ended, Vietnamese continued 
to fight Vietnamese. 

However, it takes two sides to negotiate and Hanoi’s 
attitude has been consistently intransigent. No progress 
has been made despite the advancement in 1970 of the 
two elements which might make the North Vietnamese 
consider negotiations to be in their interest: 

—the creation of conditions which give them incen- 
tive to turn to negotiations rather than protracted 
war—the tremendous drain on their manpower and 
resources, the growing strength of the South Viet- 
namese military forces and political system, and the 
continuing support of the American people for our 
Indochina policy. 

—the elaboration of our various proposals which are 
designed to make clear to the other side that they 
will have a fair chance for political power to the 
extent desired by popular will. 

Since 1968 the U.S. has done almost everything that 
various parties—including Hanoi—told us would kindle 
negotiations. We halted the bombing and other acts of 
force against North Vietnam. We agreed to NLF par- 
ticipation in the Paris talks. We agreed to the principle 
of withdrawal and made initial withdrawals of American 
troops. We made substantial withdrawals, soon to total 
265,000. We agreed in principle to remove all our troops. 
We took a series of de-escalatory steps, such as cutting 
back our B-52 and tactical air sorties. And we appointed 
a new senior negotiator in Paris. 

These steps, except for the bombing halt, were unilat- 
eral measures, designed not only to reduce our involve- 
ment, but also to open the door to negotiations. Each of 
them was urged by the other side as a constructive con- 
tribution. None of them has generated movement by the 
other side. 

In an effort to make progress in Paris, we have offered 
broad proposals for a negotiated solution to the war. On 
May 14, 1969, I proposed a plan which would remove all 
outside forces from South Vietnam and allow the people 
freely to decide their political future through internation- 
ally supervised elections. On July 11, 1969, President 
Thieu invited the other side to participate in the political 
life of South Vietnam. 

These proposals laid out the framework for what we 
believed would be a resolution of the conflict equitable 
to all parties. We recognized, however, that a political 
settlement was the heart of the matter; it is what the 
fighting has been all about. And we knew that the other 
side suspected the electoral process and doubted that it 
would have a fair chance at political power. 
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We thus moved to define more precisely the political 
solution we envisaged. On April 20, 1970, I set forth the 
principles that we think should govern a fair political 
settlement in South Vietnam: 

—A political solution must reflect the will of the South 
Vietnamese people and allow them to determine 
their future without outside interference. 

—A fair political solution should reflect the existing 
relationship of political forces within South Vietnam. 

—We will abide by the outcome of the political process 
agreed upon. 

Having defined our principles on the central political 
issue, we looked for a comprehensive approach that might 
provide both the structure and stimulus for genuine nego- 
tiations. During the Cambodian operations I ordered a 
thorough review within the government of all possible 
initiatives that might engage the other side in meaningful 
dialogue. After summer long studies and meetings, on 
October 7, 1970, I presented a broad five-point peace 
plan with the concurrence of the governments of South 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia: 

—An internationally supervised ceasefire in place 
throughout Indochina, governed by principles which 
would make it acceptable and credible to both sides. 
This was designed to stop the fighting at once and 
hopefully create new conditions and avenues for a 
negotiated settlement. 

—An Indochina Peace Conference. This reflected the 
facts that North Vietnamese forces were in Laos 
and Cambodia as well as Vietnam and that a stable 
peace in one required a stable peace in all. 

—The withdrawal of all American forces from South 
Vietnam on a timetable to be negotiated as part of 
an overall settlement. This was to make clear that 
we were prepared to remove all American troops. 

—A political settlement in South Vietnam based on the 
political principles I had stated on April 20. This 
was to reaffirm to the other side our willingness to 
search for a political process that would meet their 
concerns. 

—The immediate and unconditional release of all 
prisoners of war, journalists and other innocent civil- 
ian victims held by both sides. This was to underline 
our view that the prisoner issue was strictly human- 
itarian and need not await resolution of other 
problems. 

Months of analytical work had laid the groundwork 
for the ceasefire proposal. We projected for a year into 
the future the possible developments on the ground under 
different ceasefire conditions. We deliberately recognized 
the other side’s essential conditions. And we rejected 
ceasefire proposals that looked more advantageous for 
our side in security terms in order to place the greatest 
possible emphasis on negotiability. 

In making our formal proposals and throughout the 
last two years we have emphasized, both privately and 
publicly, that we and the Republic of Vietnam would be 


flexible and generous once serious negotiations were under 
way. 

The other side’s constant response has been to demand 
that we unconditionally withdraw all U.S. forces and 
replace the leaders of the Republic of Vietnam with a 
coalition government. Their position is unacceptable to 
us on several counts. 

First, the substance of their demands. They say nothing 
about what they will do about North Vietnamese forces, 
when we believe the South Vietnamese should be free of 
all outside intervention. They ask us to impose a future 
on South Vietnam, when we believe the people should 
choose that future. 

Secondly, their view of the negotiating process. The 
Communists pose their demands as preconditions to nego- 
tiations. If we were to pay this price there would be 
nothing left to negotiate. 

Thirdly, the incompatibility of their demands. Even if 
we were to agree to their first demand and puil out uni- 
laterally, we would have absolutely no incentive to agree 
to their second demand of assuring their political victory 
in South Vietnam. This would be their problem, not ours. 
It would be up to them to compete with the growing 
strength of the South Vietnamese. 

Lastly, the Communist definition of a coalition gover- 
ment. Their definition makes a mockery of the concept 
itself. They prescribe that one-third of the coalition gov- 
ernment would be from the NLF, one-third from those 
people in the “Saigon Administration” who stand for 
“peace, independence and neutrality,’ and one-third 
from other forces who also stand for these principles. 

Since the Communists reserve the right to define the 
principles of “peace, independence and neutrality” and 
to decide which people support these principles, their 
proposal for a coalition government boils down to a 
demand that they nominate one-third of the government 
without restrictions and have a veto power over the other 
two-thirds. It is a formula for a guaranteed political 
takeover. 

Thus, the issue is not, as some would have it, a question 
of a few personalities in the Saigon government standing 
in the way of a peaceful solution. The Communists seek 
not only the removal of the elected leaders of the present 
Government but the disruption of all organized non- 
Communist forces. 

The fundamental question in the negotiations, in short, 
is the means of allocating political power in South Viet- 
nam. The other side wants to negotiate in Paris an allot- 
ment of power that would assure their dominance. Our 
proposals call for a fair competitive process that would 
consult the will of the South Vietnamese people and 
reflect the existing relationship of political forces. 

We recognize that finding an appropriate and equitable 
means of expressing South Vietnamese political will is 
a complex task. There is little guidance to be drawn from 
Vietnamese history. Nevertheless, if our adversaries ever 
make a political decision to negotiate seriously, I believe 
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we could find a way to reach a solution fair for all parties. 
We know that after we leave, the other side will still be 
there. We know that for a settlement to endure all parties 
must want it to endure. 

We remain prepared to make a major effort in the 
shaping of such a settlement. 


Vietnamization 

Although committed to a maximum effort to reach a 
negotiated end to the war, we needed an alternative. 

For negotiations were not entirely in our hands. North 
Vietnamese history and doctrine did not make for en- 
couraging prospects. Their calculus of the situation in 
South Vietnam, and more particularly in the United 
States, probably made them believe that time was on 
their side. And even if a settlement did come through 
negotiations, it might take a long period. 

At home we did not have the option of continuing as 
we had—and the enemy knew it. So we chose a policy 
that we believed would gain the sustained support of the 
American people and thus give us a chance both to 
fulfill our objectives in Vietnam and to demonstrate to 
the other side that time was not necessarily with them. 
Such a policy seemed the only chance of giving the South 
Vietnamese a fair chance and the best hope of inducing 
the North Vietnamese to negotiate. 

Thus the alternative, and hopefully the spur, to nego- 
tiations, is Vietnamization that I have described on sev- 
eral occasions. 

This policy fulfills our objective of reducing American 
involvement. It cannot, except over a long period, end 
the war altogether. Still, if Vietnamization leads to per- 
petuating the war, it is not by our design but because 
the other side refuses to settle for anything less than a 
guaranteed takeover. 

In last year’s report I described the successes of this 
program during its first months, and attempted to deter- 
mine the depth and durability of this progress. We posed 
four central uncertainties for the future: 

—the enemy’s capability to mount sustained operations 

and undo our gains. 

—the actual improvement in allied capabilities, par- 
ticularly Vietnamese leadership, logistics, tactics, and 
political sensitivity. 

—the alternative strategies open to the enemy, includ- 
ing protracted warfare, in which they could wait out 
our withdrawals and then with reinvigorated efforts, 
once again seize the initiative. 

—mMost importantly, the attitudes of the Vietnamese 
people toward both sides and the likelihood that 
pacification gains would stick. 
€s¢ issues certainly cannot be resolved in one year. 

— on all there was encouraging progress during 


—The enemy, partly because of strategy, but in great 
measure due to limited capability, did not mount 
sustained large-scale operations. This was partly the 
result of the Cambodian operations. 


—A marked improvement in South Vietnamese per- 
formance was shown repeatedly in large-scale opera- 
tions both in Vietnam and in Cambodia, and in their 
increasing tactical and logistic skills. 

—The enemy chose a protracted warfare strategy. We 
still face the question of whether he might regain the 
initiative once the bulk of our forces have left, but 
the growing capabilities of the South Vietnamese 
must give Hanoi pause. 

—The attitude of the Vietnamese people remains cru- 
cial and difficult to judge, but rural security grew 
and pacification gains were sustained. 

During 1970, concrete results of Vietnamization punc- 
tuated these trends. Our withdrawal program proceeded 
on schedule with the April 20 announcement of the with- 
drawal of another 150,000 Americans below the au- 
thorized ceiling, bringing total reductions since the start 
of Vietnamization to 265,500 by May 1, 1971. The very 
fact that we could project our withdrawals a year in 
advance was a sign of major progress. 

As we have moved ahead with this program we have 
continued to confer not only with the South Vietnamese 
but also the other allies who have sent troops to help 
South Vietnam—dAustralia, Korea, New Zealand and 
Thailand. 

South Vietnamese forces showed themselves increas- 
ingly capable of providing security for their country. 
There are now 1.1 million men bearing arms for the 
Government—200,000 more than in 1968. The continued 
strengthening of local and territorial forces freed more 
and more South Vietnamese regular units for combat 
against regular North Vietnamese Army units. The South 
Vietnamese accounted for a growing bulk of combat 
engagements. They took over more of our bases. They 
completely assumed naval operational responsibilities in- 
side the country. And they substantially stepped up the 
role of their air forces, flying almost half the sorties in 
South Vietnam. More intangible, but equally significant, 
were their greatly increased self-confidence and initiative. 

The level of fighting dropped greatly, especially in the 
southern portions of South Vietnam. And American 
casualties continued their steady decline, a result of lesser 
enemy activity, fewer Americans, and the increased share 
of the combat burden picked up by the South Vietnamese. 


Pacification 

American withdrawal is the primary reflection of Viet- 
namization while pacification is its primary goal. 

Our withdrawal program poses two fundamental issues. 
First, at what pace can we take out our forces? We base 
our decisions on the above considerations backed up by 
various studies, such as a recently completed analysis of 
the large unit war situation in each of South Vietnam’s 
four military regions. 

Then, how do we protect those forces who remain? We 
are confident that the steadily growing strength of the 
South Vietnamese and the impact of the sanctuary sweeps 
are sufficient to handle possible threats. Nevertheless, 
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North Vietnam might try to take advantage of our 
redeployments by building up its strength in the South 
and launching new attacks. In this case, I have made clear 
on a dozen occasions that I would take strong and effective 
measures to prevent the enemy from jeopardizing our 
remaining forces. 

The other important aspect of Vietnamization is 
pacification, which in broadest terms concerns the situa- 
tion in the countryside—physical security, popular al- 
legiance, and the military, administrative and political 
effectiveness of both sides. As the enemy’s main force 
units have been pushed farther away from population 
centers, the task of extending governmental presence has 
become progressively easier. 

In order to assess the progress in the countryside we 
developed a new indicator to measure the portions of 
population under Government control, under the 
influence of both sides, and under the control of the other 
side. The basic criteria are whether a hamlet has adequate 
defense and a fully functioning Government official resi- 
dent both at day and at night. We devised tough and 
realistic measures of these two criteria. 

In mid-1969 the indicator showed roughly 40% of 
the rural population under South Vietnamese control, 
50% under the influence of both sides and 10% under 
the control of the other side. Recently these proportions 
were respectively 65%, 30% and 5%. When South 
Vietnam’s urban population of six million, all under 
government control, is added to the over seven million 
rural population in that category, roughly 80% of the 
total population of South Vietnam is controlled by the 
Government. 

This indicator cannot tell us precisely what is going on 
in the countryside. It does give us a good grasp of 
trends—and the trends have been favorable. We are 
confident that real and substantial progress has been 
made. 

Honest observers can differ on quantitative measures 
of success in pacification; it is even more difficult to ap- 
praise such intangible factors as rural attitudes toward 
the central government and confidence in its ability to 
guide the country’s affairs. But today more South Viet- 
namese receive governmental protection and services than 
at any time in the past six years. 

Pacification progress has been slower, however, in cer- 
tain key provinces in the northern half of South Vietnam, 
closer to the enemy’s staging areas in North Vietnam and 
Laos. The supply bases in southern Laos perform the 
function of the destroyed sanctuaries in Cambodia. In 
these northern provinces the ravages of war have been 
more severe and the Communist infrastructure has been 
deeply rooted for over 20 years. Here especially the South 
Vietnamese Government must increase its efforts to 
develop capable forces and implement programs to gain 
the support of the rural population. 


Cambodian Sanctuary Operations 

Much of this accelerated progress in Vietnamization 
was due to the now indisputable military success of the 
allied operations against the enemy sanctuaries in 
Cambodia last spring. 

The March 18 deposition of Prince Sihanouk caught 
us, as well as everyone else, completely by surprise. The 
situation that had existed in Cambodia, with the North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong occupying a series of enclaves 
along the border, represented a troublesome but not in- 
superable obstacle to our efforts in South Vietnam. Our 
first reaction to Prince Sihanouk’s removal was to en- 
courage the negotiations which the Cambodian govern- 
ment was seeking with the Communists. However, Hanoi 
flatly refused such a course and rapidly spread out its 
forces to link up its base areas and pose a growing threat 
to the neutral government in Phnom Penh. 

As I pointed out in my final report on the Cambodian 
operations, enemy actions during April and captured 
enemy documents unmistakably show their intentions. 
We faced the prospect of one large enemy base camp 600 
miles along South Vietnam’s flank; a solid supply route 
from the port of Sihanoukville through which most of the 
war materiel for the southern half of South Vietnam had 
come in the previous six years; and a vast staging and 
sanctuary area from which to attack allied forces in Viet- 
nam with impunity. This would have meant increased 
enemy attacks, higher casualties among our men and our 
allies, and a clear threat to Vietnamization, the with- 
drawal program and the security of South Vietnam. 

Our choice, though difficult, seemed the more neces- 
sary the longer we pondered it. If we wished to pursue 
the policy of turning over responsibilities to the South 
Vietnamese and withdrawing our troops, we had to clear 
out the enemy sanctuaries. The alternative was to allow 
the enemy to build up this threat without challenge, to 
increase his attacks and to raise allied casualties. This 
would sooner or later have confronted us with the choice 
of either halting our withdrawals, or continuing them but 
jeopardizing the lives of those remaining behind. 

I preferred to make a difficult decision in April rather 
than magnifying our dilemma by postponement. 

The results of our joint two-month operations with the 
South Vietnamese, and the subsequent sweeps of the 
sanctuaries by South Vietnamese forces, removed this 
threat. There were as well these positive results: : 

—greatly reduced American casualties; in the six 
months before the sanctuary operations the average 
weekly casualties were 93, in the six months after 
they were 51. 

—extensive materiel and manpower losses for the 
enemy which they are taking a long time to replace. 

—the ending of the concept of immune Cambodian 
sanctuaries. 

—the dislocation of enemy supply lines and strategy 
in the Saigon and Mekong Delta regions; as a result 
the main forces war substantially ended for the 
southern half of the country during 1970. 
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—precluded the enemy from reopening his route of 

supply by sea. 

—separation of Communist main force and guerrilla 

units and a boost to pacification efforts in the southern 
half of the Republic of Vietnam. 

_jnsurance that our troop withdrawals would continue. 

_increased time for the South Vietnamese to 

strengthen themselves. 

_—a tremendous lift in the morale and self-confidence 

of the South Vietnamese. 

My decision to send U.S. ground forces into Cambodia, 
though clearly required because of these factors, was 
nevertheless anguishing because of the domestic reaction. 

At the time those who urged an immediate American 
pullout from Vietnam were joined in protest by some 
who generally support our phased withdrawals but mis- 
read the Cambodian operations as a return to a policy 
of escalation. I believed then that the impact of these 
actions—reduced enemy activity, lowered U.S. casualties, 
and continued withdrawals—would ultimately persuade 
some of the latter of the wisdom of our decision. 

While many Americans may still disagree with that 
decision, I think the facts since June 30 have conclusively 
demonstrated not only the tactical success of the opera- 
tions but also their strategic purpose of reducing American 
involvement in Vietnam. 


Political and Economic Issues 

Vietnamization has political and economic dimensions 
in addition to military ones. They will become increas- 
ingly important as the war winds down. 

Political development in any newly independent 
country is a challenging task. When that country is under 
fire from a determined enemy, the difficulties are multi- 
plied, The government sees its first priority as providing 
security, Military considerations are likely to dominate 
the time of officials, the content of programs, and the 
freedom of political life. 

Nevertheless, political development in a paramilitary 
conflict is a crucial ingredient of a government’s effort. 
It is increasingly important in Vietnam as the military 
struggle subsides. Ultimately, the fate of Vietnam will 
turn on political factors—the motivation of the people 
during the conflict; the cohesion of non-communist 
political forces in a possible electoral competition with 
the Communists; the solidity of the political institutions 
during and after the war. 

There has been a steady political evolution in South 
Vietnam beginning with the election of a Constitutional 
Assembly in 1966 and of the President and National 
Assembly in 1967. In 1970 there were continued signs of 
4 growing commitment to the political institutions estab- 
lished by the 1967 Constitution. Elections for hamlet 
chiefs and for Village, Municipal and Provincial Councils 
took place throughout the country. There were also elec- 
tions for half the seats in the Upper House which attracted 
4 wide spectrum of non-Communist political forces. 


1970 saw enactment of Land-to-the-Tiller legislation, 
a sweeping land reform program which will give land to 
tenant farmers and could have significant political 
impact. It has our full support. 

The Presidential and Lower House elections this year 
will further test the fabric of the constitutional system, the 
strengths of the various political factions and the al- 
legiance of the people. 1971 will show the extent of 
political development in South Vietnam. Vietnamese 
people of all factions will judge the responsiveness of the 
political process and register their verdicts. The enemy 
will seek to exploit the political currents of an election 
year. But it will also be watching—and perhaps drawing 
conclusions from—the stability of the system. 

The maintenance of a sound South Vietnamese econ- 
omy is crucial for Vietnamization. This problem was of 
great concern in 1970 but the Government moved on it 
with some encouraging results. 

Our extensive review of the economic situation in July, 
1970, made it abundantly clear that the key Vietnamiza- 
tion goals of constructive political change and increased 
South Vietnamese military performance were intimately 
linked to the goal of a sound economy. 

Prices rose by over fifty percent in the twelve months 
up to mid-1970. These increases were eroding the pur- 
chasing power of the already near-subsistence pay re- 
ceived by many soldiers and civil servants at the very 
time they were being tasked with the growing burdens of 
Vietnamization. Moreover, if inflation had continued, 
the economic security of other major groups, such as 
farmers, veterans, and urban workers, could have been 
jeopardized. 

In the fall of 1970 the South Vietnamese Government 
took strong fiscal and monetary actions, including an 
important reform of the exchange rate. These difficult 
steps, supplemented by a slight increase in our assistance 
to offset the increased budgetary costs of Vietnamization, 
dramatically arrested an accelerating inflation. The price 
level rose by only about four percent in the last half of the 
year, setting the stage for policies that can lead to more 
enduring economic stability. 

There are two lessons to be drawn from these 
developments: 

—First, Vietnamization of the economy and the war 
cannot be accomplished at the same time without 
our economic assistance. As the South Vietnamese 
take on more of the fighting they divert more re- 
sources from internal production. Our assistance, by 
providing the external resources to help maintain 
internal levels of consumption for soldiers, farmers 
and workers, is a vital aspect of Vietnamization. We 
will provide external support commensurate with the 
military burden borne by the economy and people in 
this difficult period of transition. 
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—Second, we can do no more for the Vietnamese econ- 
omy than it does for itself. The enterprise and re- 
sourcefulness of the Vietnamese people are widely 
acknowledged. Thus, as demonstrated in 1970, the 
vital link between our assistance and a sound econ- 
omy is the Vietnamese Government’s economic pol- 
icy. We will continue to expect the Government to 
take all reasonable self-help measures. 

While we provide assistance to support Vietnamiza- 
tion, we are looking towards the time when the economy 
can become self-sufficient. The date depends not only on 
the course of the war but on the pace of economic de- 
velopment. The country’s potential is great. For example, 
even as the war has continued, increasing domestic rice 
production will cause rice imports to decline from over 
700,000 annual tons in the late 1960’s to about 100,000 
tons in 1971 and zero in 1972. Together with the South 
Vietnamese we are analyzing the development prospects 
and plan to begin discussions this year on measures, to 
include additional funding, that can be taken to hasten 
the process. We believe other countries will want to par- 
ticipate in this effort. 

We look forward to the day when the peoples of 
Vietnam, South and North, can turn from the waste of 
war to the constructive tasks of peace. 


Prisoners of War 

We have the deepest concern for the plight of our 
prisoners of war in Indochina. Some 1600 Americans, 
including pilots and soldiers and some 40 civilians, are 
missing or held in North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. Some have been held as long as six years, 
longer than for any other prisoners of war in our history. 

The enemy violates specific requirements of the Geneva 
Prisoner of War Convention, by which they are bound. 
They violate common standards of decency as well. 

They have not permitted impartial inspection of prison 
camps despite constant attempts to arrange such visits. 
They have refused to repatriate seriously sick and 
wounded prisoners. They have failed to identify all pris- 
oners and to allow many of them to correspond with 
their families. 

We and the South Vietnamese have made intensive 
efforts this past year to secure better treatment and the 
release of allied prisoners—through global diplomacy, 
through proposals in Paris and through the courageous 
raid at Son Tay. Congressional expressions have been 
valuable in underlining American public concern. The 
world increasingly condemned the other side’s practices, 
and the UN General Assembly passed a resolution this 
fall which underscored the international obligation to 
treat prisoners humanely. 


I repeat my October 7 proposal for the immediate 
and unconditional release of all prisoners of war held by 
both sides. All prisoners, journalists and other civilian 
captives should be released now to return to the place 
of their choice. Such action would not only meet humani- 


tarian concerns; it might also lead to progress on other 
aspects of a peace settlement. 

As first steps, the Republic of Vietnam, with our sup. 
port, has offered to repatriate all sick and wounded pris- 
oners of war. It has unilaterally returned groups of such 
prisoners, despite North Vietnam’s refusal to make orderly 
arrangements for their repatriation. And it has proposed 
the release of all North Vietnamese prisoners of war in 
return for all U.S. and allied prisoners in Indochina and 
any South Vietnamese prisoners held outside South Viet- 
nam. We profoundly regret the other side’s refusal to 
respond to these initiatives. 

The treatment of prisoners of war anywhere is not a 
political or military issue, but a matter of simple human- 
ity. As I said on October 7: 


“War and imprisonment should be over for all 
these prisoners. They and their families have already 
suffered too much.” 


This government will continue to take all possible meas- 
ures to secure the end of imprisonment as well as the end 
of the war. 

No discussion of Vietnam would be complete without 
paying tribute to the brave Americans who have served 
there. Many have sacrificed years of their lives. Others 
have sacrificed life itself. 

These Americans have fought in a war which differed 
from our previous experience. We have not sought a tradi- 
tional military victory. The complex nature of this con- 
flict posed unprecedented difficulties for those involved. 

It is to their lasting credit that Americans in Vietnam 
have overcome these difficulties and conducted themselves 
in our best tradition. 


Problems For The Future 
There are sobering problems still remaining in 
Vietnam: 

—Enemy Capabilities and Intentions. Despite heavy 
losses, the North Vietnamese have the manpower, 
the logistical network and the dedication to continue 
fighting if they wish. Although their main force units 
have been greatly reduced, they still pose a consid- 
erable threat, especially in Military Regions I and 
II in South Vietnam. Hanoi could instead use its 
buildup of forces in South Laos and Northeastem 
Cambodia to step up its pressures against the Cam- 
bodian government or to increase its hold on Cam- 
bodian territory. In any event, Communist terrorist 
activities, assassinations, and kidnappings continue 
to exact a tragic toll from the Vietnamese people. 

—The Vietnamization Process, Vietnamization made 
very encouraging advances during 1970. The funda- 
mental question remains: can the South Vietnamese 
fully stand on their own against a determined enemy? 
We—and more importantly the South Vietnam- 
ese—are confident that they can. Substantial prob- 
lems remain, however; improving the leadership of 
South Vietnamese forces at all levels; enhancing 
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their ability to take on support as well as combat 
functions; providing assistance to Cambodia and 
bettering Vietnamese-Cambodian understanding; 
rooting out the Viet Cong infrastructure in the coun- 
tryside; assuring political stability in the cities; man- 
aging the strains on the Vietnamese economy as we 
continue to Vietnamize other aspects of the conflict; 
and moving against corruption which not only 
poisons the moral atmosphere but also carries poten- 
tial political impact. This is a formidable agenda, 
but South Vietnamese accomplishments to date 
demonstrate their capacity to deal with it. 


—The Negotiating Stalemate. Our intensive efforts in 
1970 failed to yield progress in the Paris negotiations. 
We frankly expected that our elaboration of political 
principles, the appointment of Ambassador Bruce, 
and the October 7 peace initiative would produce 
some movement from the other side. We will not give 
up on negotiations, though the past year indicated 
that it would be extremely difficult to overcome the 
enemy's mix of doctrine, calculations and suspicion. 
There is the additional fact that as our forces decline, 
the role we can play on many aspects of a settlement 
is also bound to decline. 

The substantial record of achievement in the first two 
years of this Administration cannot obscure one funda- 
mental fact—the fighting continues. 

If winding down the war is my greatest satisfaction in 
foreign policy, the failure to end it is my deepest dis- 
appointment. We will not be content until all conflict is 
stilled. This sentiment was the driving force behind our 
proposal for a ceasefire. It is at the core of our policy, for 
as I said on April 20: 

“The death of a single man in war, whether he 
is an American, a South Vietnamese, a Viet Cong, 
or a North Vietnamese, is a human tragedy. That is 
why we want to end this war and achieve a just 
peace. We call upon our adversaries to join us in 
working at the conference table toward that goal.” 

I once again ask the other side to work for a settlement 
that will stop the fighting, meet the concerns of all parties, 
and last because all want it to last. 


Laos and Cambodia 


“The war in Indochina has been proved to be 
of one piece; it cannot be cured by treating only 
one of its areas of outbreak.” 


Address by the President 
October 7, 1970 


Enduring peace will come for Vietnam only when 
there is peace for its neighbors. 

Hanoi has made the war an Indochina conflict. In 
South Vietnam there are some 100,000 North Vietnamese 
troops. In Laos there are about 90,000. In Cambodia 
there are over 50,000 North Vietnamese and Viet Cong. 

€s¢ troops challenge the legitimate governments of 


Laos and Cambodia, and they menace South Vietnam 
from within and without. 

The situations in Laos and Cambodia are comparable: 

—Neither one poses any threat to North Vietnam. 

—North Vietnam, nevertheless, has for years been 
violating their neutrality and independence, guaran- 
teed in international accords which Hanoi and its 
allies signed. 

—TIn both countries North Vietnamese regular troops 
strip away any pretense of civil war. In Laos 
indigenous Pathet Lao play an insignificant military 
role while in Cambodia only small numbers of 
Cambodians help the North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong. 

—JIn both countries Hanoi has two aims. First, and 
primarily, to use them as infiltration routes, staging 
bases, and sanctuaries for attacks against South Viet- 
nam. Secondly, to erode governmental control in or- 
der to aid their efforts in South Vietnam and perhaps 
take over Laos and Cambodia themselves. 


United States Policy 

This canvas poses two fundamental questions for the 
United States: 

—What should be our policy toward Laos and Cam- 

bodia as countries under external attack? 

—How do we deal with the major implications for our 
policy in South Vietnam? 

North Vietnam’s aggression against Laos and Cam- 
bodia and its violation of the 1954 and 1962 Geneva 
Agreements are important. We care about the preserva- 
tion of international agreements and the independence 
of these nations. But our immediate concern is that North 
Vietnam uses them as springboards for assaults on a coun- 
try where we have a firm commitment, have invested 
lives, treasure, and prestige, and have Americans to 
protect as we progressively withdraw. Furthermore, if 
Hanoi were to gain control of Laos and Cambodia, a 
large portion of the more than 140,000 Communist troops 
now engaged in these countries would be freed to fight in 
South Vietnam. 

As we pursued our policy of Vietnamization and nego- 
tiation for Vietnam we could not ignore these unavoid- 
able facts on its flank. Our basic choices for Laos and 
Cambodia became: 

—to seek diplomatic settlements for both countries, 
either as part of an all-Indochina arrangement or 
separately. 

—to provide military support both to Laos and Cam- 
bodia and to South Vietnamese defensive operations, 
without U.S. ground combat involvement. 

We have always wished to stabilize the borders of 
South Vietnam and to insure the neutrality of its neighbors 
by diplomatic means. My October 7 peace initiative, 
supported by the three governments, proposed for all of 
Indochina: 

—a ceasefire to stop the fighting. 

—an international conference to seal the peace. 

—the immediate release of all prisoners of war. 
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This comprehensive approach came against a back- 
ground of consistent efforts to reach diplomatic solutions. 
From the outset, this Administration has continued 
American support for the efforts of Prime Minister Sou- 
vanna Phouma to reconstitute the 1962 Geneva Agree- 
ments guaranteeing his country’s neutrality, independence 
and territorial integrity. In Cambodia we long tolerated 
a difficult military situation and encouraged negotiations 
when Prince Sihanouk was removed. 

To date, Hanoi has rejected diplomacy and spread 
the conflict. The Lao government for many years, and 
the Cambodian government this year, have turned to 
us and others for assistance. 

These developments left us with the choice between 
military options. After our one-time sweep against the 
Communist bases in Cambodia, we have ruled out Ameri- 
can ground combat troops in either Laos or Cambodia 
for several reasons. Our fundamental Vietnam-related 
objectives are served by other means. In any event, we 
believe that the two governments can survive through their 
own efforts, our various kinds of assistance, and that of 
other friends. We look to them to shoulder the primary 
combat responsibilities for their own defense. 

Moreover, the enemy has its own problems. Despite its 
ability and willingness to pour thousands of troops into 
all three countries, North Vietnam faces certain limits 
imposed by manpower drain and long supply lines. Lack 
of indigenous support in Laos and Cambodia severely 
hampers Communist troop movements. And we do not 
assume that Hanoi’s allies want Laos and Cambodia 
removed from the map of Southeast Asia. 

Thus we did not oppose Congressional restrictions this 
past year on the use of U.S. ground combat forces in those 
countries, even though we had strong reservations about 
the principle of circumscribing executive authority. 

Instead of deploying our troops we have helped those 
countries help themselves. In Cambodia, South Vietnam’s 
preemptive thrusts have been crucial for their mutual 
defense. 

Three arguments are raised against these South 
Vietnamese operations outside their borders: 


—That they spread South Vietnamese forces thin. On 
the contrary, by striking against the enemy’s supply 
system and reducing the border threat, these actions 
contract the territory that the South Vietnamese 
army must defend. The alternative of inviolate 
enemy sanctuaries along a front of 600 miles would 
stretch South Vietnamese forces much more severely. 

—That South Vietnam is expanding the war. Its troops 
have gone only where the North Vietnamese have 
been entrenched and violating one country’s territory 
to attack another. It is Hanoi which expanded the 
war years ago. 

—That our support of the South Vietnamese will draw 
us into wider war. If we are to reduce our involve- 
ment in Indochina, we must shield our withdrawals 
by backing these sweeps against potential threats. 


At a time when we are cutting our military presence 
in one country we are naturally reluctant to send 
troops into neighboring ones—on grounds both of 
strategy and American domestic support. It would 
make little sense for us, while withdrawing hundreds 
of thousands of ground combat troops from Vietnam, 
to reintroduce a few into Laos or Cambodia. 

The arguments against South Vietnam’s defensive 
actions suggest that Hanoi has the right—without provo- 
cation and with complete immunity—to send its forces 
into Laos and Cambodia, threaten their governments, 
and prepare to bring its full strength to bear on South 
Vietnam itself. 

The choice for South Vietnam is not between limiting 
and expanding the war. It is between what it is doing in 
self-defense and passively watching the menace grow 
along its borders. 

In time the combined populations of 28 million in 
South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, with assistance from 
their regional partners, should more than balance the 
resources of North Vietnam, with its population of 20 
million. During this transition period, however, our own 
defensive supporting actions are important. Let me briefly 
review them. 


Cambodia 

In Cambodia we pursued the policy of the previous 
Administration until North Vietnamese actions after 
Prince Sihanouk was deposed made this impossible. 

In the previous chapter on Vietnam I briefly recalled 
the background and results of the allied sweeps against 
the Communist sanctuaries which were so vital to Viet- 
namization. With the operations concluded, our policy 
for Cambodia took shape as follows: 

—No USS. ground combat personnel in the country, 

and no U.S. advisors with Cambodian units. 

—Air missions against enemy supplies and personnel 

that pose a potential threat to South Vietnam or seek 
to establish base areas relevant to Vietnam. 

—Military assistance to the Cambodian Government 

in amounts and types suitable for their army. 

—Encourage other countries of the region to give diplo- 

matic assistance. 

—Encourage and support the efforts of third countries 

who wish to furnish troops or material. 

The loss of the use of Sihanoukville, as well as the base 
areas, was a serious setback for Hanoi. For many years 
almost all North Vietnamese supplies for Military Regions 
III and IV in South Vietnam passed through the port. 
Accordingly, during the latter part of 1970 the North 
Vietnamese stepped up their efforts to reestablish sanc- 
tuaries and their attacks on the Cambodian Government. 
They sought either to reopen their supply lines to southern 
South Vietnam or to install by force a government m 
Phnom Penh that would accomplish the same purpose. 
They failed to do either but they posed significant threats. 

To deny them renewed use of these assets we helped 
the Cambodians defend themselves and we supported 
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South Vietnam’s operations. Substantially greater military 
and economic assistance was needed to support the Cam- 
bodian army, which was growing from some 40,000 to 
over 200,000 in a very short period of time. The quarter 
billion dollars that Congress has appropriated as part of 
the foreign assistance supplemental recognized that Cam- 
bodia was facing outright aggression, that it was doing 
everything possible on its own, and that our assistance 
was appropriate for its self-defense and to aid Vietnamiza- 
tion and our withdrawals from South Vietnam. 

This past year there were also encouraging signs of 
regional cooperation : 

—The South Vietnamese, at Cambodia’s request, con- 
tinued to sweep the sanctuary areas, conduct ground 
operations in support of Cambodian forces, and pro- 
vide air and logistic support and training. 

—Other Asian countries, such as Thailand, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Republic of China, 
supplied various forms of assistance. 

—Eleven Asian nations met on their own initiative at 
Djakarta last spring and sought through diplomatic 
means to preserve Cambodia’s neutrality and 
independence. 

Cambodia is, in short, a concrete illustration of Nixon 

Doctrine principles : 

—assumption of primary responsibility for its own 
defense. 

—help from regional friends. 

—our support through military and economic assist- 
ance. 

The objective of all our activities related to Cambodia 
remains constant: to bar the reestablishment of secure 
Communist base areas that could jeopardize allied forces 
in Vietnam. Together with the South Vietnamese, we 
are trying to prevent the enemy from building up their 
capabilities for major offensives. Our aim is to destroy 
their supplies and disrupt their planning for assaults on 
allied forces in South Vietnam. Communist movements 
may require fluctuations in the level of our air activities 
as well as our increased material assistance. They will not 
deflect us from our overall course of phased withdrawal 
from Indochina. 


Laos 


On March 6, 1970, I gave the first comprehensive 
accounting of our activities in Laos that has ever been 
made to the American people. I traced the pattern of 
subversion and then invasion by North Vietnam. I re- 
viewed U.S. efforts under previous administrations to help 
the legitimate government. When we took office, there 
had already been a U.S. military assistance program for 
six years and increasing U.S. air operations for four. 

Since early 1963 the North Vietnamese have in effect 
conducted two wars in Laos. In the north they have kept 
up Constant pressure against the neutralist government 
tstablished in 1962 at their own urging. In the south they 


have occupied and fortified the Ho Chi Minh Trail area 
to attack South Vietnam. 

In the face of these continuing North Vietnamese ac- 
tions, we believed that the U.S. role we inherited re- 
mained important. Our material aid and air operations 
in the north were needed to support the Royal Lao Gov- 
ernment and preserve the 1962 Geneva Agreements. In 
the south, Vietnamization called for continued air strikes 
against the enemy to protect allied forces. Since 1965 at 
least 630,000 North Vietnamese troops have streamed 
down the Trail. They have brought with them more than 
400,000 weapons, over 100 million pounds of ammuni- 
tion, and at least 200 million pounds of food. 

Our defensive and supportive policy was outlined in 
the March 6 statement: 

—no American ground combat forces. 

—minimum American presence. 

—military assistance for regular and irregular Lao 

forces when requested by the Lao government. 

—reconnaissance flights and air operations to interdict 

North Vietnamese troops and supplies on the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail. 

—logistic and air support for Lao forces when re- 

quested by the government. 

Within this framework we have maintained our mili- 
tary aid and air operations during the past year in re- 
sponse to increased North Vietnamese levels of infiltration 
and aggression. 

Southern Laos became critical for Hanoi after the 
allied Cambodian operations deprived it of the port of 
Sihanoukville and the border sanctuaries. They swelled 
their forces in the area by more than 25,000, captured 
the towns of Saravane and Attopeu, and intensively built 
up their supplies and their logistics network. Whereas for 
years southern Laos had been central to Hanoi’s opera- 
tions in northern South Vietnam, at the end of 1970 it 
was becoming the hub and crossroads of Hanoi’s cam- 
paigns throughout Indochina. Almost all of its men and 
supplies were now flowing through this area. The stra- 
tegic principles that applied to the enemy’s bases in 
Cambodia were valid as well for southern Laos. Hanoi 
deepened the area’s part in the Vietnam war, with direct 
implications for Vietnamization and our withdrawals. 


The Prospects 

We do not underestimate the difficulties ahead for Laos 
and Cambodia. Hanoi has intensified the war on these 
fronts and its focus is likely to remain there in the coming 
months. 

The Lao government has already demonstrated deter- 
mination to preserve its independence in the face of overt 
aggression, diplomatically if possible, militarily if neces- 
sary. The Cambodians also have the essential ingredients 
for success—national unity, maximum self-help and the 
support of friends. The country’s small, unprepared army 
is gaining both in size and ability, and the spirit of its 
people continues to inspire all observers. We can expect 
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major testing of Cambodia over the coming months, but 
we believe that time is on its side. 

Our future policy in Laos and Cambodia will follow 
the lines we have established. We face some very serious 
problems: 

—At the conference table. Even if Hanoi were to nego- 
tiate genuinely about Vietnam, difficult issues remain 
concerning its neighbors: the removal of North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong troops, the securing of South 
Vietnam’s borders, and the reestablishment of the 
Geneva Agreements. 

—On the battlefield. Enemy intentions and capabilities 
in Indochina will pose some hard choices about the 
deployment of allied troops as we pursue our own 
withdrawals. While North Vietnamese activities have 
subsided in South Vietnam, some of their 60,000 
troops massed in southern Laos could move into 
South Vietnam, or into Cambodia or against north- 
ern Laos. In Cambodia we can expect sustained 
enemy thrusts against the government. 

—In the United States. We will have the continuing 
responsibility of explaining the purpose and extent 
of our activities in Laos and Cambodia. North Viet- 
namese actions could require high levels of American 
assistance and air operations in order to further 
Vietnamization and our withdrawals. 


I will continue to do what is necessary to protect Amer- 
ican men as they leave Vietnam. Throughout I will keep 
the American people and the Congress fully informed. 

A negotiated settlement for all Indochina remains our 
highest priority. But if the other side leaves us no choice, 
we will follow the alternate route to peace—phasing out 
our involvement while giving the region’s friendly coun- 
tries the time and the means to defend themselves. 


EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


“Today, as we look to the future of the Pa- 
cific, we recognize that whether peace survives 
in the last third of the century will depend more 
on what happens in the Pacific than in any 
other area of the world.” 


Remarks Upon the Arrival of 
Prime Minister Sato of Japan, 
November 19, 1969 


The home of almost half the population of the earth, 
second to none in the richness of its human talents and 
energy, possessing vast material resources, and encom- 
passing the central land mass of the earth, Asia and the 
Pacific region lie at the heart of the task of creating a 
stable structure of world peace. Since the Second World 
War, it is only in this region that developments have 
impelled America to send her sons to war. Asia and the 
Pacific includes territories of the seven most populous and 
the three wealthiest powers, with all that implies for the 
vital nature of their interests. A Pacific power ourselves, 


our security and economic interests are inextricably in- 
volved with the future of Asia. 

It is therefore essential to our national well-being that 
we accept the truth—and that our policies reflect the 
fact—that an era has ended in Asia. 


Beyond the Nixon Doctrine 

A new Asia is emerging. The Nixon Doctrine is only 
the beginning of the adjustment of the American role to 
an era in which the last vestiges of the postwar period will 
be gone. 

—The old enmities of World War II are dead or dying, 
So are the old dependencies of the postwar era. The 
next decade can see the burial of both. 

—Asian states are stronger. They are able and deter- 
mined to play a larger role in shaping the interna- 
tional structure of their region. 

—They are joining together in regional structures which 
make them more independent of, and therefore more 
influential on, the policies of the greater powers. 

—Each of the major powers of the Pacific region— 
Japan, the USSR, the Peoples Republic of China, 
and the United States—is faced with difficult deci- 
sions in adjusting its policies to the new realities of 
East Asia. And the decisions they make will, in 
themselves, centrally affect the international situa- 
tion in the region. 

The future structure of East Asia is, therefore, not yet 
clear. It depends on decisions not yet made. But it is 
clear that it will not be subject to the dominant influence 
of any one state. 

It will, rather, rest on two pillars: the collective inter- 
ests of Asian nations acting in regional groupings, and 
the policies of the four major powers concerned with the 
region. 

Each, in the next decade, must adjust its policies to the 
legitimate interests of the others. Out of that process, 
which has already begun, is being created a new inter- 
national structure in the Pacific region. The challenge 
for the future is to ensure that it is a structure of stability. 


The Past—Laying the Foundation for a Stable East Asia 

For several decades, our approach to Asia has been 
rooted in conceptions, once valid, but now increasingly 
overtaken by time. They stemmed from our experiences, 
for World War II and its aftermath served to dramatize 
the fragility of Asia, and nowhere was the menace of the 
cold war more strongly evident. 

Both the economies and the political institutions of East 
Asia were shattered by World War II. Most of the states 
of the region were just emerging from the trauma of 
colonialism. They faced the common menace of a thrust- 
ing Communist ambition, and the awesome task of at- 
tempting to handle the most grievous domestic problems 
with untested and unfamiliar institutions. In dealing with 
neither challenge could they count on any dependable 
relationship among themselves or with the rest of the 
world. Their problems threatened to overwhelm them. 
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They were not sure they had a future, much less that it 
could be reached without the sacrifice of human and 
democratic values, 

In such a situation a stable Asia was not conceivable. 
We therefore acted to provide the margin of time and 
resources which the free nations of Asia needed so 
desperately. 

We provided the security shield which made credible 
their plans for their own future. Behind that shield we 
undertook a leading role in supporting the political and 
economic progress of East Asian nations. In short, we 
accepted the responsibility of helping to create the 
foundation necessary for an international structure in the 
Pacific region of stability and progress and security. 


The Present—T he Need for aNew Approach 

It is precisely the success of that policy that makes a 
new approach both possible and desirable. For the cen- 
tral fact of East Asia today is the remarkable political 
and economic growth of the area, and the justifiable self- 
confidence that has resulted from it. 

Asia of today is vastly different from the Asia which 
required, over the past several decades, so activist an 
American role. Asian nations now generally have a strong 
and confident sense of their own national identity and 
future. They have generally established healthier relation- 
ships with each other, and with the outside world. They 
have created institutions of proven vitality. Their armed 
forces are stronger. 

There is, to be sure, still a need for a strong American 
role. The development of Asian nations has not taken 
place evenly. The credibility and intensity of outside 
threats to their national security and integrity is greater 
for some than for others. Despite the general economic 
progress of Asia, the standards of living are still far too 
low, and we have more than a moral interest in seeing 
those standards improved. For poverty in Asia is inconsist- 
ent with our political interest in the stability of the area, 
and our economic interest in a prosperous Asia with which 
we are a natural trading partner. 

However, the new strength in Asia is a fact, and it 
requires a different and more restrained American ap- 
proach, designed to encourage and sustain Asian region- 
alism, Asian self-reliance, and Asian initiatives. For those 
characteristics are essential to the construction of a stable 
international order in the region. 


The Application of the Nixon Doctrine 
us it was that the Nixon Doctrine was first an- 
nounced in the Pacific region, and has most actively been 
manifested in Asia. It serves the domestic imperative of 
restraint in our international role, without sacrificing our 
interests in Asia or defaulting on our obligations. It brings 
our own deep interest in the future of Asia into better and 
more permanent balance with the growing indigenous 
strength of nationalism in the area. 
To clarify the Nixon Doctrine, I have twice sent Vice 
President Agnew to Asia. He has listened to the views 


of Asian leaders. He has reassured them that our purpose 
is not to withdraw from world affairs, but to establish the 
conditions which ensure our continued participation in 
them. 

It is perhaps inevitable, but it is nonetheless an error 
to judge the success of the Doctrine’s application too nar- 
rowly by the reductions effected in the number of Ameri- 
can military installations and personnel. Such reductions, 
to be sure, have been effected. They are described in de- 
tail elsewhere in this report. They include substantial cuts 
in the military and civilian American presence in Korea, 
Japan, Okinawa, Thailand, and the Philippines, as well 
as the more publicized reductions of our forces in Vietnam. 

But these reductions cannot, by themselves, establish a 
more sound international structure in Asia, based more 
upon Asian efforts and self-reliance, dependent less upon 
American initiatives and resources. Such a structure is, 
by definition, a process involving the actions of many na- 
tions. It cannot be created by American actions alone. 

In applying the Nixon Doctrine, we cannot move too 
fast without sapping the Asian sense of confidence and se- 
curity which it is our purpose to sustain and nurture. And 
we cannot cut our own contributions to Asian security 
without providing for their assumption by our Asian 
friends. Thus, there is built into the decision to reduce 
our own presence the obligation to help our allies create 
the capacity to carry the responsibilities we are transfer- 
ring. To do otherwise is to undercut our fundamental goal 
of creating a stable structure in Asia. 

Korea is an excellent case in point. The maintenance 
of the level of U.S. forces in Korea had come to be viewed 
as a symbol of our commitment to the defense of that 
country. To a considerable extent, the symbol had become 
more important than the substance, for it inhibited crit- 
ical examination of the threat, and of the capacity of 
local forces to deal with it. Yet it was clear that the 
situation in Korea had greatly changed since the decision 
was made in 1954 to maintain the U.S. military presence 
there at two combat divisions. 

Today, the military strength of the Republic of Korea 
has greatly increased, and includes an impressive pool 
of skilled manpower. The economic picture has also 
changed. In 1953 the South Korean economy had been 
devastated by war. Today it is vigorous, and for the past 
four years has grown at a remarkable average rate of 
more than 10%. 

This strength enables us and our Korean ally to focus 
upon the substance, rather than the symbolic needs, of 
Korean defense. Thus we joined with the Government of 
Korea in a comprehensive review of our program of mili- 
tary cooperation. Together we decided that the Republic 
of Korea was now better able to meet its own defense 
needs provided measures were taken to modernize the 
equipment of its existing forces. 

On February 6, therefore, our two governments an- 
nounced that U.S. forces in Korea would be reduced by 
20,000 by June 30, 1971, and that agreement had been 
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reached upon a program of modernization of the Korean 
armed forces. 

Thus, the rationale for the return home of 20,000 
American troops is that the Korean armed forces, if 
modernized, are adequate to carry a larger share of the 
Korean defense burden. Their prompt modernization 
requires assistance from us. The Congress has wisely 
seen fit to make available the initial resources needed to 
provide that assistance. 

There will be other similar instances, for our own 
presence has been the central element in Asian security. 
The only responsible alternative to continuing to carry 
that full burden, is to help our friends build the capacity 
to do the job with less assistance from us. I am sure 
the Congress will continue to see the wisdom of such 
investments. 

The real progress of the Nixon Doctrine is to be seen in 
the ability and the desire of our Asian friends to assume 
more of the responsibilities we have shared in the past. 
Such evidence is not lacking: 

—In the past decade, the Gross National Product of 
the non-Communist nations of East Asia has tripled 
from $100 billion to about $300 billion. 

—A decade ago our East Asian allies had about one 
million men under arms. Today, that figure has more 
than doubled, and the quality of equipment and 
training has significantly improved. 

—The decision of Japan to contribute 1% of its Gross 
National Product in governmental and private trans- 
fers to foreign economic assistance by 1975 is a 
singular contribution to the kind of Asia they and 
we seek. 

—No less significant is Japan’s decision to liberalize 
its trade and capital restrictions, thus improving the 
access of others to the burgeoning Japanese market, 
and promising, to the benefit of all, a greater 
participation in meeting Japan’s capital needs. 

—The Republic of China, five years after the termina- 
tion of our economic assistance, is the source of 
economic assistance to 23 less developed countries. 
This is eloquent testimony to Asian abilities to 
expand creatively on the base that we helped 
construct. 


The Future—Beyond the Nixon Doctrine 

From the above, I think it is fair to conclude that we 
and our Asian friends are well embarked on the effort to 
build a new relationship in which our role is defined by 
the Nixon Doctrine. I am confident that our role can 
be kept in consonance both with our interests and with 
those of the increasingly self-reliant and independent 
Asian states. 


But that is only the first phase of the adjustments 
which we and others will have to make in Asia. In re- 
structuring our own posture, we have set in train the 
readjustment of the whole international order in the 
Pacific region. For our past policies have been the heart 
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of the general equilibrium which has been maintained for 
the past twenty years. 

In the next decade our Asia policy will be dealing 
simultaneously with three phases of Asian development, 
In some countries, there will still be an absolute—though 
we hope diminishing—need for us to play a central role 
in helping them meet their security and economic require- 
ments. In others, we will complete the process of adjusting 
our relationship to the concepts of the Nixon Doctrine. 
And with all countries, we will be striving to establish a 
new and stable structure reflecting the renewed vigor of 
the smaller Asian states, the expanding role of Japan, and 
the changing interests of the Soviet Union and the Peoples 
Republic of China. In the past twenty years the American 
people have sacrificed much, both in blood and treasure, 
to help set the stage where such a structure can be created 
in the Pacific region. It is now in sight. 

The major elements of the emerging structure are 
clear. The nations of Asia acting in concert will play the 
key role. So will the individual policies of Japan, China, 
the Soviet Union, and the United States. But the relation- 
ship of these elements to each other is not yet clear. They 
will depend largely upon decisions still to be made. I 
would like to discuss the more salient problems involved, 
and their implications for American policy. 


The Contribution of Asian Nations Working Together 

Asian regionalism has an essential role to play in the 
future structure of Asia. It is already a source of growing 
strength to the individual Asian nations. Through joint 
action, their potential influence on the future of the 
region far exceeds that which they can exert acting 
individually. 

In this connection the return of Indonesia, the fifth 
most populous country in the world, to full participation 
in the regional activities of the Asian states is a signal 
contribution. 

Some years ago an unstable Indonesia was a source 
of considerable concern to its neighbors, It was in a con- 
tinuing state of internal tension and turmoil, and seemed 
a fertile ground for subversion supported from abroad. 
Today, under the leadership of President Suharto—who 
paid a State Visit to the United States in May, 1970—a 
stable Indonesia has emerged which has reordered its goals 
with a sense of national purpose and direction. 

But the way ahead for Indonesia is still difficult. Al- 
though it possesses motivation and enlightened leadership, 
it still has not recovered from the upheavals of the past 
to the point where it can stand alone. For the United 
States, the choice seems clear: to assist Indonesia in 
moving ahead, rather than to see it relapse into the 
frustrations and confusion of the past. 

Accordingly, the United States has joined with other 
nations in the Inter-Governmental Group on Indonesia 
to provide the external resources necessary to complement 
Indonesia’s own efforts. We have also helped Indonesia 
with a modest military assistance program intended pri- 
marily to help meet its internal security needs. 
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Indonesia has made good use of this assistance. Its 
exports have increased, its foreign exchange holdings 
have gone up, and rice production has improved. Most 
dramatically, Indonesia has cut inflation from 650% in 
1966 to less than 9% in 1970. 

Reflecting this improved internal situation, Indonesia 
has now reached a stage where it can look to matters 
of broader concern. With her population of 120 million 
and her wealth of resources, Indonesia’s full participation 
in the regional groupings of the non-Communist states 
of Asia invests them with new weight and greater 
potential. 

Thailand, with its central geographic position and the 
vigor of its diplomacy, has from the beginning played an 
esential role in the development of regional organizations. 
It has also manifested a spirit of cooperation in pursuit 
of common interests by providing significant support for 
the effort to repel North Vietnamese aggression in South 
Vietnam. At home, the Thai have sustained their steady 
economic progress while coping with the additional bur- 
den of checking pockets of externally supported 
insurgency. 

The Philippines has made a notable contribution to 
the “Green Revolution,” especially in the development 
of miracle rice. It has also provided medical help to the 
people of other countries. 

The scope and effectiveness of regionalism in Asia have 
now reached significant levels. 

—The creation, with the United Kingdom, of the Five 
Power Arrangement for the defense of Malaysia and 
Singapore is an impressive example of Asians looking 
to their own security needs with their own resources. 
It also illustrates dramatically how important a vig- 
orous Australian and New Zealand role will be to 
the future stability of the region. 

—SEATO is a regional security organization which 
has been in existence for many years and which has 
contributed significantly to the maintenance of a 
peaceful environment. It provides a framework in 
which nations both inside and outside the region 
can work together effectively for a common purpose. 
SEATO also is increasingly engaged in making a 
non-military contribution to regional _ stability 
through fostering economic and technical co- 
operation. 

—Similarly, the ANZUS Pact has played a useful part 
in helping to preserve security in the Pacific region. 

—In May of 1970, the Foreign Ministers of eleven 
Asian states, representing 350 million people, con- 
vened in Djakarta to work out a joint policy toward 
the Cambodian crisis, clearly showing their deter- 
mination and their ability to act in common in the 
Interest of peace in Southeast Asia. 

—The Asian Development Bank, to which the U.S. has 

contributed only 20% of the capital, has become an 
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established and major source of capital and technical 
assistance to meet Asian needs. In 1970 the Bank 
had its most active year to date, approving fifty-three 
projects and increasing its lending by 150%. I hope 
that the Congress will give early approval to the 
proposal for an additional $100 million U.S. con- 
tribution to a Special Fund permitting the Bank to 
finance projects which, while meritorious, require 
more generous terms than those now extended. 

—Political differences notwithstanding, the effort con- 
tinues to develop within a regional framework 
Southeast Asia’s single major resource—the Lower 
Mekong Basin. This project has an almost immeas- 
urable potential for the well-being of the countries of 
the Basin: Thailand, Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam. 
Along with a large number of other non-Asian states, 
we continue to participate actively in this massive 
scheme to harness the hydro-electric, irrigation and 
transportation potential of one of Asia’s greatest 
rivers. Its promise for transforming the life of the 
area is at least equal to the impact of TVA in our 
own country. 

—The Asian countries have created and are now 
profiting from separate and active inter-govern- 
mental programs in education, agriculture, trans- 
portation, communications, public health, medicine 
and engineering. 

—The regional political associations are also showing 
vitality. The Asian and Pacific Council (ASPAC) 
is a forum of increasing importance for the joint con- 
sideration of Asia-wide problems, for it includes most 
of the nations of the area and stretches from Japan 
and Korea in the north to Australia and New 
Zealand in the south. The Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) isa more tightly-knit group 
including Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Singapore and Thailand. Significantly, the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations between the Philippines 
and Malaysia, which had been suspended over a 
territorial dispute, was arranged under ASEAN 
auspices and announced at an ASEAN Ministerial 
meeting. 

More important than the regional organizations them- 
selves—and they are certainly important—is the new spirit 
which impels Asian leaders to work in concert. As in our 
own country, there is a new generation in Asia, with a 
new attitude of mind. Their leaders are impatient with 
the divisions and enmities of the past, and are not pre- 
pared to permit interference with the cooperation needed 
in the present. 

Active regionalism, then, is one of the new realities 
of Asia. Its vigor is one of the guarantees of the in- 
fluence of Asia’s smaller states in the future political 
structure of the region. The strength which combination 
gives enables them to move toward such a structure 
with confidence in their stability and security. 
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Japan 

Japan’s economic growth is unprecedented. It has 
made her the third greatest economic power on earth. 
However, Japanese living standards still rank below 
those of many other developed countries, and there is a 
strong feeling in Japan that these standards must be 
raised—and raised rapidly. 

Japan’s wealth gives her a tremendous stake in the 
peace and stability of Asia, and the dynamism of her 
economy inevitably has a major impact on the entire 
region. In recognition of these facts, Japan has taken 
a major role in the regional activities of the area. As a 
permanent method of meeting her interests and discharg- 
ing her responsibilities, however, these regional activities 
may not prove adequate. Moreover, Japan’s position as a 
major beneficiary of a liberal international economic 
system is not consistent with her slowness in removing 
the restrictions which limit the access of others to her 
own vibrant domestic economy. 

My Administration shares with the Government of 
Japan the conviction that our relationship is vital to the 
kind of world we both want. We are determined to act 
accordingly. But the future will require adjustments in 
the U.S.-Japanese relationship, and the issues involved are 
too important and their solutions too complicated to be 
viewed with any complacency on either side. 

Fortunately, they are not. Both the Japanese and the 
American Governments regard each other with profound 
goodwill and mutual respect. Both are determined to show 
the greatest possible understanding of the interests of the 
other. The maintenance of that spirit of cooperation and 
goodwill is not only the goal of our policy toward Japan. 
It is also the best assurance that the policy will succeed. 

In recognition of our growing interdependence and 
Japan’s own increased stature, Prime Minister Sato and I 
agreed in November, 1969, to enter into negotiations 
for the return of Okinawa to Japanese administration by 
1972. I can now report that negotiations on this question, 
including the retention of our Okinawa bases, are pro- 
gressing steadily. Our aim is to reach the specific agree- 
ments this spring, allowing us to obtain the necessary 
legislative support to proceed with reversion in 1972. 

Last December, we and the Japanese agreed to sig- 
nificant realignments in our military bases in Japan, which 
will result in a reduction of some 12,000 U.S. military 
personnel over the next several months without adversely 
affecting our ability to meet our commitments to Japan 
or other Asian allies. The Japanese have announced 
plans for continuing qualitative improvements of their 
own self-defense capabilities, enabling them to provide 
for substantially all of their conventional defense 
requirements. 

The United States and Japan have everything to gain 
from a further expansion of already close and profitable 
economic ties. Japan has for many years been America’s 
largest overseas customer, and I am pleased to report 
that in 1970 our exports to Japan grew by some 35% 


to approximately $4.5 billion. This included more than 
$1 billion worth of products from America’s farms 
equivalent to the production of 10 million acres and the 
labor of more than 100,000 farmers. American purchase 
from Japan are even larger. The United States takes som 
27% of Japan’s exports, amounting in 1970 to almost $59 
billion. I am glad to note that Japan has accelerated it 
program of liberalizing its restrictions on imports, and 
is also easing its restrictions on foreign capital investment, 
Despite the barriers Japan still maintains, direct Amer 
can investment in Japan presently amounts to more than 
$1 billion. I expect this figure will increase as recognition 
grows within Japan that its own self-interest lies in 
providing wider investment opportunities. 

The friendly competitive relationship, which properly 
characterizes this greatest transoceanic commerce in the 
history of mankind, is not without difficulties. An ex. 
ample is the protracted negotiations over the question of 
Japan’s textile exports to the U.S., but I am confident 
we can find a solution which will be in our mutual 
interest. 

In the important area of foreign aid, cooperation rather 
than competition is the watchword. Japan announced 
during the year that it intended by 1975 to raise its foreign 
assistance contribution to one percent of its GNP. We 
anticipate Japan will take a leading role in internationd 
and regional aid efforts, hopefully with less emphasis 
on commercial financing than in the past. 

We are two strong nations of different heritages and 
similar goals. If we can manage our extensive relationship 
effectively and imaginatively, it cannot help but contrib- 
ute significantly to the well-being and prosperity of our 
two peoples and to the nations of the entire Pacific Basin. 


The Problem of China 

The Peoples Republic of China faces perhaps the most 
severe problem of all in adjusting her policies to the 
realities of modern Asia. With a population eight times 
greater than that of Japan, and possessing a much greater 
resource base, Mainland China nonetheless sees the free 
Japanese economy producing a gross national product 
two and a half times that of her own. The remarkable suc- 
cess of the Chinese people within the free economic setting 
of Taiwan and Singapore (and the contributions of the 
overseas Chinese to growth elsewhere in Asia) stands a 
an eloquent rebuttal to Peking’s claim of unique insight 
and wisdom in organizing the talents of the Chines 
people. 

The Peoples Republic of China is making a claim to 
leadership of the less developed portions of the world. But 
for that claim to be credible, and for it to be pursucé 
effectively, Communist China must expose herself to com 
tact with the outside world. Both require the end of the 
insulation of Mainland China from outside realities, and 
therefore from change. 

The twenty-two year old hostility between ourselves and 
the Peoples Republic of China is another unresolved 
problem, serious indeed in view of the fact that it deter 
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mines our relationship with 750 million talented and 
energetic people. 

It is a truism that an international order cannot be 
secure if one of the major powers remains largely outside 
it and hostile toward it. In this decade, therefore, there 
will be no more important challenge than that of drawing 
the Peoples Republic of China into a constructive rela- 
tionship with the world community, and particularly with 
the rest of Asia. 

We recognize that China’s long historical experience 
weighs heavily on contemporary Chinese foreign policy. 
China has had little experience in conducting diplomacy 
based on the sovereign equality of nations. For centuries 
China dominated its neighbors, culturally and politically. 
In the last 150 years it has been subjected to massive 
foreign interventions. Thus, China’s attitude toward 
foreign countries retains elements of aloofness, suspicion, 
and hostility. Under Communism these historically shaped 
attitudes have been sharpened by doctrines of violence 
and revolution, proclaimed more often than followed as 
principles in foreign relations. 

Another factor determining Communist Chinese con- 
duct is the intense and dangerous conflict with the USSR. 
It has its roots in the historical development of the vast 
border areas between the two countries. It is aggravated 
by contemporary ideological hostility, by power rivalry 
and nationalist antagonisms. 

A clash between these two great powers is inconsistent 
with the kind of stable Asian structure we seek. We, there- 
fore, see no advantage to us in the hostility between the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. We do not seek 
any. We will do nothing to sharpen that conflict—nor to 
encourage it. It is absurd to believe that we could collude 
with one of the parties against the other. We have taken 
great pains to make it clear that we are not attempting 
to do so. 

At the same time we cannot permit either Communist 
China or the USSR to dictate our policies and conduct 
toward the other. We recognize that one effect of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict could be to propel both countries into poses 
of militancy toward the non-Communist world in order to 
validate their credentials as revolutionary centers. It is 
also possible that these two major powers, engaged in such 
a dangerous confrontation, might have an incentive to 
avoid further complications in other areas of policy. In 
this respect, we will have to judge China, as well as the 
USSR, not by its rhetoric but by its actions. 

We are prepared to establish a dialogue with Peking. 
We cannot accept its ideological precepts, or the notion 
that Communist China must exercise hegemony over Asia. 
But neither do we wish to impose on China an inter- 
national position that denies its legitimate national 
interests, 

The evolution of our dialogue with Peking cannot be 
at the expense of international order or our own commit- 
i aya attitude is public and clear. We will continue 

T our treaty commitments to the security of our 
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Asian allies. An honorable relationship with Peking can- 
not be constructed at their expense. 

Among these allies is the Republic of China. We have 
been associated with that government since its inception 
in 1911 and with particular intimacy when we were 
World War II allies. These were among the considerations 
behind the American decision to assist the Government of 
the Republic of China on Taiwan, with its defense and 
economic needs. 

Our present commitment to the security of the Republic 
of China on Taiwan stems from our 1954 treaty. The 
purpose of the treaty is exclusively defensive, and it con- 
trols the entire range of our military relationship with 
the Republic of China. 

Our economic assistance to the Republic of China has 
had gratifying results. Beginning in 1951, the U.S. pro- 
vided $1.5 billion in economic assistance. Its effective and 
imaginative use by the Government of the Republic of 
China and the people of Taiwan made it possible for us 
to terminate the program in 1965. 


I am recalling the record of friendship, assistance and 
alliance between the United States and the Government 
of the Republic of China in order to make clear both the 
vitality of this relationship and the nature of our defense 
relationship. I do not believe that this honorable and 
peaceful association need constitute an obstacle to the 
movement toward normal relations between the United 
States and the Peoples Republic of China. As I have tried 
to make clear since the beginning of my Administration, 
while I cannot foretell the ultimate resolution of the 
differences between Taipei and Peking, we believe these 
differences must be resolved by peaceful means. 


In that connection, I wish to make it clear that the 
United States is prepared to see the Peoples Republic of 
China play a constructive role in the family of nations. 
The question of its place in the United Nations is not, 
however, merely a question of whether it should partici- 
pate. It is also a question of whether Peking should be 
permitted to dictate to the world the terms of its participa- 
tion. For a number of years attempts have been made to 
deprive the Republic of China of its place as a member 
of the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, We 
have opposed these attempts. We will continue to oppose 
them. 

The past four years have been a period of internal 
turmoil and upheaval in Mainland China. A calmer 
mood now seems to be developing. There could be new 
opportunities for the Peoples Republic of China to ex- 
plore the path of normalization of its relations with its 
neighbors and with the world, including our own country. 

For the United States the development of a relationship 
with Peking embodies precisely the challenges of this 
decade: to deal with, and resolve, the vestiges of the post- 
war period that continue to influence our relationship, 
and to create a balanced international structure in which 


all nations will have a stake. We believe that such a struc- 
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ture should provide full scope for the influence to which 
China’s achievements entitle it. 

We continue to believe that practical measures on our 
part will, over time, make evident to the leaders in Peking 
that we are prepared for a serious dialogue. In the past 
year we took several such steps: 

—TIn January and February of 1970, two meetings were 
held between our representatives in Warsaw, thus 
restoring an important channel of communication. 
The subsequent cancelling of the scheduled May 
meeting was at Chinese initiative. 

—lIn April we authorized the selective licensing of goods 
for export to the Peoples Republic of China. 

-—-In August certain restrictions were lifted on Amer- 
ican oil companies operating abroad, so that most 
foreign ships could use American-owned bunkering 
facilities on voyages to and from mainland Chinese 
ports. 

—During 1970, the passports of 270 Americans were 
validated for travel to the Peoples Republic of 
China. This brought to nearly 1,000 the number so 
validated. Regrettably, only three holders of such 
passports were permitted entry to China. 


In the coming year I will carefully examine what 
further steps we might take to create broader opportunities 
for contacts between the Chinese and American peoples, 
and how we might remove needless obstacles to the reali- 
zation of these opportunities. We hope for, but will not be 
deterred by a lack of, reciprocity, 

We should, however, be totally realistic about the pros- 
pects. The Peoples Republic of China continues to convey 
to its own people and to the world its determination to 
cast us in the devil’s role. Our modest efforts to prove 
otherwise have not reduced Peking’s doctrinaire enmity 
toward us. So long as this is true, so long as Peking con- 
tinues to be adamant for hostility, there is little we can 
do by ourselves to improve the relationship. What we can 
do, we will. 


The Soviet Union 

The Soviet Union is also a Pacific power. Like the 
others, it faces difficult adjustments in its Asian policy of 
great importance for the future stability of the area. The 
USSR’s attitude toward Asia is dominated by two con- 
cerns. There is a tactical desire to limit our influence, and 
increase her own, among the non-Communist states of 
Asia. Of much greater importance, however, the USSR 
has a vital strategic desire to secure herself and her terri- 
tories against a China whose current enmity and potential 
growth make serious, indeed, the possibility of a future 
policy of irredentism. 

The Soviet Union wishes to see our influence dimin- 
ished, and yet fears that diminution as enhancing the 
possibility of expanded Chinese influence. At the same 
time, it has to consider that a lesser American influence 
could contribute to a normalization of relations between 
ourselves and Mainland China, and might permit and 


encourage a focus of Chinese energies not possible under 
the present realities. 

There need be, in all this, no irreconcilable conflict be. 
tween Soviet interests in Asia and our own. We intend ip 
our actions, to keep Soviet concerns in mind, without 
letting them dominate our course. We seek a stable and 
peaceful Asia, and there is no necessity in that concept 
for a clash between the U.S. and the Soviet Union, 

* * * * ¥ 


In Asia, in the coming years, we will need great flexi- 
bility. The policies of the Asian states, both great and 
small, are now in an historic process of adjustment. As 
their decisions are made we will need to adjust our policies 
to them, not only with flexibility but with virtuosity. And 
flexibility is not always the strongest virtue of a system 
dependent upon public participation for its sanction and 
continuity. We must meet this challenge, for otherwise 
our policies will be forced into a rigidity ill-adapted to 
the problems we will face in the changing Asia of the 
1970s. 


SOUTH ASIA 


“Tt is in the world interest to avoid drifting 
into a widening division between the have and 
have-not nations.” 

Address to the United Nations 
General Assembly 
October 23, 1970 


American policy toward the great subcontinent of 
South Asia parallels that toward the East Asia and Pacific 
region. Our aim is a structure of peace and stability within 
which the people of this region can develop its great po 
tential and their independent vision of the future, Our 
policy is to help these nations deal with their own prob- 
lems, and to bring our activity into a stable balance with 
that of the other major powers with interests in the area. 

In the pursuit of that goal in South Asia, however, both 
the nature of our interests and the condition of the region 
permit a sharper focus of our efforts. South Asia’s fuhda- 
mental problems are two: to meet the challenges of eco- 
nomic and political development and to turn the relation- 
ship between India and Pakistan from hostility to 
cooperation. 

More than elsewhere in Asia, the subcontinent entered 
the postwar period with an established institutional struc- 
ture, with a considerable reservoir of trained personne, 
and with a commitment to democratic self-government 
and independent policies which strengthened the world’s 
sympathy and interest in its success. Against these assets 
however, were substantial liabilities. Our effort to assist 
the countries of the area in overcoming these liabilities has 
determined and still determines the structure of our policy 
toward South Asia. ; 

The seven hundred million people of the subcontinent 
face perhaps the world’s most cruel imbalance between 
human needs and available resources. Even with the fu 
application of modern science and technology, with all its 
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potential for righting such an imbalance, the problem 
remains severe. For India, the mere size of its population 
and the need for large infusions of external resources, 
make extremely difficult the task of organizing the society 
to meet its problems. For Pakistan, the difficulties are com- 
pounded by the need to harmonize the interests of two 
regions widely diverse in social patterns and traditions 
and physically separated. The smaller countries of South 

Asia face similar or greater barriers to progress given their 
limited trained manpower and natural resources. 

South Asia’s progress is important to us. We cannot 
deny our humanitarian interest in the well-being of so 
many people with such exigent needs. Nor can we be in- 
different to the fact that a lack of progress in South Asia 
could encourage the polarization of the world between the 
developing and the industrial countries. Finally, we rec- 
ognize that the unmet needs of South Asia, and its un- 
resolved enmities, could make the area vulnerable to an 
undesirable level of foreign influence. 

We have a deep interest in ensuring that the subconti- 
nent does not become a focus of great power conflict. 
Over the past decade the major countries of South Asia 
have profoundly changed their relationships with the rest 
of the world. Pakistan has gradually moved from its posi- 
tion of close association with us to a complex triangular 
relationship, balancing her contacts with the three great 
powers with interests in South Asia—China, the USSR, 
and ourselves. India continues to follow a policy of non- 
alignment but of a cast significantly changed since the Chi- 
nese attack of 1962. These policy changes, by definition, 
affect the intimacy of our relationship with the countries 
of South Asia. We have no desire to try to press upon 
them a closer relationship than their own interests lead 
them to desire. Our current posture in South Asia, there- 
fore, accords with the restraint implied in the Nixon 
Doctrine. 

During the past year we have continued our bilateral 
programs of financial, technical and food assistance. South 
Asia is, in fact, the largest recipient of our economic aid. 
We are also providing large-scale assistance to India’s 
crucial family planning efforts. We will continue to help 
through those programs, and through the activities of the 
World Bank and the Asian Development Bank. Our effort 
to reinvigorate our whole system of economic aid is di- 
rectly related to our desire to do this more effectively. 

We have also helped deal with the consequences of one 
of this century’s worst natural disasters. In response to the 
November tragedy in East Pakistan, the United States 
provided both immediate emergency relief and longer 
term aid to assist in the task of reconstruction. We are 
alo working with the Government of Pakistan to provide 
greater safety for the people there in the future. 

We were faced during the past year with a particularly 
dificult decision in regard to Pakistan’s request for an 
‘xception to our general embargo on the sale of lethal 
Weapons to the subcontinent. We decided on a one-time 
wale of a limited amount of military equipment. We be- 
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lieve that this modest exception should not upset the mili- 
tary balance in the area or accelerate an arms race. 


In the 1970's, it is important that South Asia be able 


to rely on the steadiness of our policy. We will do what 
we can to help the countries of the area meet their eco- 
nomic and social needs. Recognizing that the success of 
that effort will be diminished by a continued failure of 
India and Pakistan to establish norma! relations, we will, 
without trying to dictate to those directly concerned, 
encourage more normal relations between them. 


We will try to keep our activities in the area in balance 


with those of the other major powers concerned. The 
policy of the Soviet Union appears to be aimed at creating 
a compatible area of stability on its southern borders, and 
at countering Chinese Communist influence. The Peoples 
Republic of China, for its part, has made a major effort 
to build a strong relationship with Pakistan. We will do 
nothing to harm legitimate Soviet and Chinese interests 
in the area. We are equally clear, however, that no outside 
power has a claim to a predominant influence, and that 
each can serve its own interests and the interests of South 
Asia best by conducting its activities in the region 
accordingly. 


AFRICA 


“Our stake in the Continent will not rest on 
today’s crisis, on political maneuvering for pass- 
ing advantage, or on the strategic priority we 
assign it. Our goal is to help sustain the process 
by which Africa will gradually realize economic 
progress to match its aspirations.” 


U.S. Foreign Policy For the 1970's 
Report to the Congress 
February 18, 1970 


Africa is a continental experiment in nation building. 


The excitement and enthusiasm of national birth have 
phased into the more sober period of growth. 


Our historic ties with Africa are deeply rooted in the 


cultural heritage of many of our people. Our sympathy 
for Africa’s newly independent states is a natural product 
of our traditional antipathy for colonialism. Our economic 
interests in the continent are substantial, and growing. 
And our responsibilities as a global power inevitably give 
us an interest in the stability and well-being of so large a 
part of the world. 


Reflecting these close ties, Secretary Rogers last year 


became the first Secretary of State to visit Africa. His 
personal observations and experiences in Morocco, 
Tunisia, Ethiopia, Kenya, Zambia, the Congo, Cameroon, 
Nigeria, Ghana and Liberia gave a new dimension at 
the highest level to our knowledge and understanding of 
Africa. A major result of that visit was the basic policy 
statement issued with my warm approval in March, 


1970. In that statement Secretary Rogers summarized 


our aim in Africa as “a relationship of constructive co- 
operation with the nations of Africa—a cooperative and 
equal relationship with all who wish it.” 
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We recognize that it is not for us to attempt to set the 
pattern of relationships among the states of Africa. Only 
the Africans can forge national unity. Those problems 
having to do with the building of stable national institu- 
tions are neither appropriate for, nor amenable to, much 
of a contribution from us. Only the Africans themselves 
can do such work. 

The promise of the newly independent African nations 
is great. But they face all the normal problems associated 
with independence, and some special ones stemming from 
historic reliance on tribal organizations not always re- 
flected in national boundaries drawn for the administra- 
tive convenience of the former colonial powers. Moreover, 
colonialism and racial injustice in Southern Africa con- 
tinue to frustrate the African sense of fulfillment. 

These facts complicate the essential task of clothing 
new political institutions with authority. They make more 
difficult the problem of working out stable relationships 
among the nations of Africa, and between Africa and the 
rest of the world. They compound the exigent task of 
obtaining and applying the resources needed for economic 
development. 

The Nixon Doctrine’s encouragement of self-reliance 
has an immediate and broad applicability in Africa. 
Africa has depended less than other areas on American 
leadership and assistance, and its institutions and relation- 
ships were created without our providing either the 
impetus or the concept. In Africa, therefore, the conflict 
between the application of our new doctrine and the re- 
quirements of continuity are minimal. To an unusual 
degree, our conception of the current realities is un- 
encumbered by the weight of previous undertakings. Our 
freedom of decision is not constrained by the demands, 
legal or implicit, of past commitments and actions. 

Within the framework of African efforts, however, 
there are three primary needs of the continent to which 
we can contribute. Africa seeks peace, economic develop- 
ment, and justice; and she seeks our assistance in reaching 
those goals. It is in our interest to respond as generously 
as Our resources permit. 


Peace 

The major contribution we can make to the peace of 
the continent is to support the African effort to keep free 
of great power rivalries and conflicts. Africa’s unresolved 
problems should not be used as a pretext for non-Africans 
to intervene. African needs for assistance should not be 
manipulated to establish an undue outside influence. The 
nations of Africa need tranquility and a chance to resolve 
their own domestic and inter-African problems. Conflict 
and involvement in Cold War rivalries can only bring 
harm to Africa and tragic delay in its progress. 

For that reason, we seek no positions in Africa which 
threaten the interests of others. Nor can we condone ac- 
tivities by others which have that effect. Therefore, sup- 
port for the inviolability of African borders and the in- 
tegrity of African states is a cardinal point of American 


policy. 
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Clearly, our ability to adhere to this posture of restraint 
is dependent upon a similar posture by others. We believe 
that the African nations themselves are the best guaran. 
tors, as they are certainly the prime beneficiaries, of such 
restraint. 


Development 

The second great African need to which we can con- 
tribute is economic development. Africa must obtain ma- 
terial resources and technology from abroad. Multilateral 
and private investment channels are, we believe, the most 
efficient means to effect capital development. But external 
resources can bring real progress only if Africa’s own hu- 
man resources are developed and mobilized for this effort. 
It is in this area that we believe our bilateral assistance 
programs can be most effective. We therefore hope to 
contribute to Africa’s economic development in four 
major ways: 


—Our bilateral assistance programs in the years ahead 
will concentrate on the development of human re- 
sources—on education, population problems, and ag- 
ricultural skills. In the technical assistance field, we 
intend to send more highly trained technicians. This 
will be particularly evident in the “New Direction” 
of the Peace Corps programs in Africa. 

—But aid alone is not sufficient. African countries also 
need new markets. Generalized tariff preferences 
will help to open new markets for their manufactured 
goods in the more industrialized countries. I will 
shortly submit legislation to authorize U.S. participa- 
tion in this program. We will also continue to partid- 
pate in international efforts to maintain and stabilize 
markets for traditional exports of primary products. 

—We intend to use our influence in international lend- 
ing and development agencies to encourage greater 
assistance to Africa. In this respect we applaud the 
decision of the World Bank to increase its assistance 
to Africa threefold. 

—Finally, we will actively encourage private invest- 
ment in the developing countries of Africa. Private 
investment is the easiest and most efficient way to 
transfer both resources and human skills from 4 
developed to a developing society. American invest- 
ment in Africa now stands at about three billion 
dollars, of which more than two-thirds is in the 
developing area. It has been growing annually at 
over 12%. We expect that a high rate will continue 
in coming years. In African countries favored with 
resources and wise leadership, I have no doubt that 
private investment will play a far more significant 
role than public aid in speeding their progress. 

Justice 

The third broad area in which Africans seek our as 
sistance is the search for racial and political justice m 
southern Africa. There is perhaps no issue which has $0 
pernicious a potential for the well-being of Africa and 
for American interests there. It is, for many, the sole 
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issue by which our friendship for Africa is measured. I 
wish to review in all frankness our policy toward this 
grievous problem. 

Both our statements and our actions have, or should 
have, made it patently clear to all concerned that racism 
is abhorrent to the American people, to my administra- 
tion, and to me personally. We cannot be indifferent to 
apartheid. Nor can we ignore the tensions created in 
Africa by the denial of political self-determination. We 
shall do what we can to foster equal opportunity and 
free political expression instead. We shall do so on both 
moral and practical grounds, for in our view there is no 
other solution. 

The United States has, therefore, reaffirmed and con- 
tinued to enforce the embargo on the sale of arms to 
South Africa. When Southern Rhodesia attempted to 
sever formal ties with Britain, we closed our Consulate 
there. We have reaffirmed and continued to enforce the 
economic sanctions against Rhodesia, and we have sought 
ways to ensure a more universal compliance with those 
sanctions. 

The United States also has continued its embargo on 
the sale of arms for use in Portuguese African territories. 
In support of the United Nations effort to terminate 
South Africa’s jurisdiction over South-West Africa, we 
have adopted a policy of discouraging American invest- 
ment in that territory. We have sought to provide assist- 
ance and encouragement to Botswana, Lesotho, and 
Swaziland in their efforts to prove the viability of 
multiracial societies in the heart of southern Africa. 

These measures define our policy toward the problems 
of southern Africa. We intend to continue these efforts, 
and to do what we can to encourage the white regimes 
to adopt more generous and more realistic policies toward 
the needs and aspirations of their black citizens. 

However, just as we will not condone the violence to 
human dignity implicit in apartheid, we cannot associate 
ourselves with those who call for a violent solution to 
these problems. 

We are convinced that the use of violence holds no 
Promise as the solution to the problems of southern 
Africa. Neither the military nor the economic strength is 
available to force change on the white minority regimes. 
Violence would harden the resistance of the white mi- 
honities to evolutionary change. Resort to force would 
freeze the prejudice and fear which lie at the heart of the 
problem. Finally, violence would certainly hurt most 
the very people it would purport to serve. 

The interests of the white regimes themselves surely 
po a The United States believes that the out- 
‘as orld can and should use its contacts with southern 
deat to promote and speed that change. We do not, 
Afr 7 believe the isolation of the white regimes serves 

nican interests, or our own, or that of ultimate justice. 


A combination of contact and moral pressure serves all 
€. 
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Progress 


I have dwelt at length on the problems of Africa because 
it is to them that our policies are of necessity addressed. 
But it is necessary also to recognize the progress which is 
taking place. 

The return of peace to Nigeria was the paramount 
African event of 1970. That event was all the more 
welcome to us, for the American zeal to help reduce the 
anguishing human cost of that conflict led to some mis- 
understanding and strain in our relations with the 
Nigerian Government. The United States views with 
admiration the humane and statesmanlike policy of 
reconciliation which Nigeria has adopted. We ourselves 
know the suffering and bitterness which a civil war en- 
tails. Our country emerged stronger and more united. 
Nigeria, too, has emerged from the challenge stronger and 
united, and ready to assume the significant role in Africa 
which her size, her resources, and her sixty million people 
dictate. That is a development of the highest significance 
for the future stability and well-being of Africa. We wel- 
come it. 

I should also mention the striking progress which has 
been made in the Democratic Republic of the Congo. Five 
years of peace have transformed that country from per- 
haps the most tortured of African states to one of the most 
stable. This development vindicates the faith in a united 
Congo which the United States displayed in darker days. 
President Mobutu’s visit to Washington in August served 
to recall the support we extended to the Congo at that 
time, and to reaffirm the strong friendship between our 
two countries which has resulted. 

The Emperor of Ethiopia, unique among world leaders 
in the length of his reign and his contribution to independ- 
ent Africa, visited the United States in October. That 
occasion provided an opportunity for me to review with 
him the role of the United States in the economic progress 
of that ancient land, and to reaffirm the close ties of coop- 
eration between our two countries. Ethiopia has been a 
leader in Africa’s creation of regional organizations. Their 
growing vitality is encouraging, and we hope that activi- 
ties of this kind will serve increasingly as the focus for 
economic cooperation between African countries. We 
believe such a development will both promote and 
increase the effectiveness of foreign assistance. 


The Future 


The potential of Africa is great, but so are its problems. 
We view Africa with the strongest of goodwill, tempered 
by the sober recognition of the limits of the contribution 
which we can make to many of its problems. We look to 
African leadership to build the framework within which 
other nations, including the United States, can fully con- 
tribute to a bright African future. A peaceful, progres- 
sive, and just Africa is an exciting and worthy goal. We 
hope by our policies to facilitate economic progress in one 
part of Africa, human and social justice in the other, and 
peace in both. 





THE MIDDLE EAST 


“The Middle East is a place today where 
local rivalries are intense, where the vital inter- 
ests of the United States and the Soviet Union 
are both involved. Quite obviously, the primary 
responsibility for achieving a peaceful settle- 
ment in the Middle East rests on the nations 
there themselves. But in this region in partic- 
ular, it is imperative that the two major powers 
conduct themselves so as to strengthen the forces 
of peace rather than to strengthen the forces of 
war.” 

Address to the United Nations 
General Assembly 
October 23, 1970. 


Vietnam is our most anguishing problem. It is not, 
however, the most dangerous. That grim distinction must 
go to the situation in the Middle East with its vastly 
greater potential for drawing Soviet policy and our own 
into a collision that could prove uncontrollable. 

There are three distinct and serious aspects of the Mid- 
dle East problem, each by itself difficult enough to resolve. 
They cannot, however, be treated in isolation. They have 
become enmeshed, and each tends to exacerbate and 
make more intractable the others. The Middle East crisis 
must be recognized as the product of these three 
dimensions : 

—The Arab-Israeli conflict, which for more than 
twenty years has festered when it has not burned. It 
is the core problem of the Middle East crisis, and its 
intensity today is undiminished. 

—Intra-Arab differences which focus primarily on 
whether a negotiated settlement of the Israeli conflict 
is acceptable or whether force is the only solution. 
There are also differences over how Arab nations 
should be governed, which have led more than once 
to civil conflict. And there are rivalries growing out 
of disagreement about the relation of Arab states to 
each other in the quest for unity in the Arab world. 

—The conflict between the interests of the Soviet Union 
and the United States, each of which is now more 
deeply than ever engaged in the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
Events surrounding the hostilities in Jordan in Sep- 
tember showed how fragile are the barriers to direct 
great power confrontation in the Middle East. 

America’s interest in the Middle East—and the world’s 

interest—is that the global structure of peace not be 
allowed to break down there. But this objective has to be 
pursued in a situation in rapid flux: 

—The relationship between Middle East countries and 
outside powers has changed. The system of outside 
control that characterized the nineteenth and first 
half of the twentieth centuries is gone; the peoples of 
the Near East have achieved national independence. 
There is a continuing search for a new balance be- 
tween the strong nationalisms of the area and outside 
forces. 
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—The character of the outside influences has changed, 
The nations of the Middle East must now come tp 
terms on various levels with the technological, capital 
political and military presence of the United States; 
with a new projection of Soviet power; and with q 
new Europe establishing economic association 
through the Common Market with a number of 
nations in the area. 

—The relationship among the outside powers has 
changed. With lines between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union firmly drawn in Europe, their contest has 
spilled over to the south where no such lines exist 
and where local conflict and rapid change draw them 
into new competition. This takes place against a 
background of changes in their own global strategic 
relationship and changes in their respective national 
postures toward global involvement. 


The Arab-Israeli Conflict 

This protracted and bitter struggle lies at the heart of 
the Middle East crisis. Its harmful potential is, to be sure, 
enhanced by great power involvement. But the simple fact 
remains that the continuation of this conflict grievously 
damages the interests of all concerned: 

—It has drawn the Soviet Union and the United States 
into close military association with the combatants, 
with all the danger that poses to world peace. 

—TIt has caused the disruption of normal U.S. relations 
with a number of Arab countries. This, in turn, has 
increased the already excessive Arab dependence on 
Soviet support, and therefore their dangerous vulner- 
ability to excessive Soviet influence. 

—TIt has provided an issue which has been exploited 
and manipulated by radical elements to undercut 
the internal stability of the Arab nations. 

—lIt has, for two decades, kept the 50 million people 
of Israel and the adjoining Arab nations in a per- 
manent state of hostilities, and in constant fear of 
attack. 


—It has forced both the Arab states and Israel to 
divert a tragically disproportionate share of their 
resources to the instruments and activities of war. 

—It has condemned to squalor and to soul-searing 
hatred the lives of the Palestinian refugees, who 
include not only those who originally fled their homes 
upon the establishment of Israel, but a whole gen- 
eration born and reared in the hopelessness and 
frustration of the refugee camps. They are the ma- 
terial from which history creates the tragedies of 
the future. : 

That is the outline of the situation which prevails. Its, 
and was when my Administration began, of deep concem 
to the American people. 

We faced a choice. We could have elected to stand alool 
from the problem, on the theory that our diplomatic 
intervention would serve only to complicate further a 
already excessively complex problem. 
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We rejected that course. We did so for three reasons. 
First, the stakes involved are too high for us to accept a 
passive role. Second, we could see nothing resulting from 
our restraint but the steady deterioration of the situation 
into open war. Third, it would have been intolerable to 
subordinate our own hopes for global peace and a more 
sable relationship with the Soviet Union to the local— 
if severe—animosities of the Middle East. 

Therefore—with no illusions about the difficulty or 
the risks—this Administration embarked upon a major 
and prolonged effort to achieve a peaceful settlement of 
the Middle East crisis. In that effort, we have encoun- 
tered in full measure the difficulties we expected. We have 
had disappointments as well as a limited degree of suc- 
cess. Because this problem is so important, and because 
our role is central to the chances for settlement, I wish 
to discuss in detail our assessment of the problem, and our 
efforts to resolve it. 

The interests of all concerned require a settlement. The 
purpose of the United States has been to help the parties 
work out among themselves a peace agreement that each 
would have a stake in maintaining. We have proceeded 
with a sense of compassion for their concerns. 

The Israelis seek recognition as a nation by their neigh- 
bors in secure circumstances. In any settlement they will 
seek more than simple declarations of peace and of Israel’s 
legitimacy. They also seek physical security. For Israel, 
peace must be something more than a paper peace. 

The Arab governments seek the recovery of territories 
lost during the June war, justice for those who have lost 
lands and homes through more than twenty years of con- 
flict, and a sense of dignity and security that will permit 
them to feel no longer vulnerable to attack. Peace for them 
must also be real. 

If these concerns are to be reconciled, three conditions 
must be met : 

—Judgment on each side that the other is willing to 
make and live up to commitments that could pro- 
duce a just and lasting peace. 

—Judgment on each side that the other will be able to 
keep its commitments. 

—Judgment on each side that the world community 
can provide realistic supplementary guarantees of 
whatever agreements may be reached. 

The United States Initiative. Throughout 1969, the 
United States sought a framework for an agreed settle- 
ment through ‘bilateral talks with the Soviet Union and 
in the multilateral channel of the Four Power talks, as 
well as through continuing consultation with Israel, 
Jordan and the UAR. We sought to work out common 
guidelines which Ambassador Gunnar Jarring, the UN 

retary General’s Special Representative, could use as a 
catalyst for talks between the parties. 

By May of 1970 these efforts were stalled. And while 
they had proceeded, the intensity of the conflict had again 

reached the critical level. Fighting was taking place daily 
along the Suez Canal. In retaliation, Israeli air power 
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had reached deep into Egypt. Fedayeen attacks had pro- 
voked serious incidents on the ceasefire lines between 
Israel and Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. The Soviet Union 
had taken steps to alter the military balance in the UAR’s 
favor. Forces opposed to any kind of settlement were in- 
creasingly assertive in many Arab countries. 

Obviously, the situation was once again about to go 
out of control. A new approach in the search for a settle- 
ment was urgently required. 

Our experience over the past year had convinced us 
that no serious movement toward peace was possible un- 
less the parties to the conflict themselves came to grips 
with the issues between them. 

On June 19, therefore, the United States launched an 
initiative to get both sides to: 

—Re-establish the ceasefire. 

—Observe a military standstill in an agreed zone on 

both sides of the Israel-UAR ceasefire line. 

—Agree on a set of principles as the basic starting point 
for Arab-Israeli talks under the auspices of Ambas- 
sador Jarring. 

The essence of this proposal was described by Secretary 
Rogers publicly on June 25 as a major political initiative 
“to encourage the parties to stop shooting and start talk- 
ing.” The UAR, Jordan and Israel accepted the pro- 
posal, as did the Soviet Union. Our initiative produced 
significant results : 

—It halted the bloodshed along the ceasefire line, and 
thereby helped reduce national passions to a level 
more conducive to sober consideration of a political 
settlement. 

—lIt obtained, for the first time, agreement by Israel, 
Jordan, and the UAR to seek “a just and lasting 
peace between them based on (1) mutual acknowl- 
edgement by the United Arab Republic, Jordan and 
Israel of each other’s sovereignty, territorial integrity 
and political independence, and (2) Israeli with- 
drawal from territories occupied in the 1967 con- 
flict, both in accordance with” the UN Security 
Council Resolution of November 22, 1967. 

However, the ultimate goal of our initiative, a serious 
peace negotiation, did not follow immediately. For the 
Soviet and Egyptian buildup of military forces along the 
Suez Canal continued after the ceasefire went into effect 
on August 7, in violation of the agreement for a military 
standstill. The fragile opening toward peace was further 
endangered in early September by the actions of Palestin- 
ian groups which attempted to force the Government of 

Jordan to withdraw from the effort to reach a settlement. 

The situation in Jordan deteriorated into open conflict, 
and the subsequent intervention of armored forces from 
Syria created the gravest threat to world peace since this 
Administration came into office. 

More was at stake than Jordanian policy. As always 
with dangers avoided, it is not easy in retrospect to dem- 
onstrate how close to greater dangers the world really 
came. But the prospect which threatened can be de- 
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scribed: If Jordan had succumbed to either internal sub- 
version or external aggression, the danger of another full- 
scale Middle East war would have been at hand. With 
the Soviet Union so deeply involved in the military oper- 
ations of the UAR, and with firm U.S. support for the 
survival of Israel, the risk of great-power confrontation 
would have been real, indeed. 

The United States had no responsible choice but to 
prevent events from running away with the ability to 
control them. We took a firm stand against the Syrian 
intervention. We acted to stabilize but not to threaten, 
to discourage irresponsibility without accelerating the mo- 
mentum of crisis. 

The Syrians withdrew, the Government of Jordan re- 
established order, and a fragile agreement was reached on 
the future role of the organized Palestinians. 

This sobering experience should demonstrate to all the 
parties involved the extreme volatility of the present state 
of affairs. The entire world has seen how precarious is 
the balance and how great the danger in the Middle East. 

The Shape of Peace in the Middle East. It is not for 
the United States to attempt to set the precise terms of 
a Middle East peace settlement. That can be done only 
by the parties directly in conflict, and only by a process 
of negotiation with each other. 

However, some of the principles and elements that 
must be included if a settlement is to be reached are 
clear and evident: 

—The Arab Governments will not accept a settlement 
which does not provide for recovery of territories lost 
in the 1967 War. Without such acceptance, no set- 
tlement can have the essential quality of assured 
permanence. 

—Israel will not agree to withdraw from occupied 
Arab territories, which she sees as enhancing her 
physical security, unless she has confidence in the 
permanence of the peace settlement. She also be- 
lieves that the final borders to which she will with- 
draw must be negotiated and agreed in a binding 
peace settlement. She must, therefore, have confi- 
dence that no attack is forthcoming, and confidence 
in her acceptance by her neighbors and in other 
assurances. 

—The lack of mutual confidence between Israel and 
the Arab countries is so deep that supplementary 
major power guarantees could add an element of 
assurance. Such guarantees, coupled in time with a 
reduction of the armed strength of both sides, can 
give the agreement permanence. 

—No lasting settlement can be achieved in the Middle 
East without addressing the legitimate aspirations 
of the Palestinian people. For over two decades they 
have been the victims of conditions that command 
sympathy. Peace requires fruitful lives for them and 
their children, and a just settlement of their claims. 

The immediate task is to help the belligerents construct 
an agreement that will achieve a workable balance be- 


tween the security and recognition that Israel seeks and 
a just resolution, which the Arab states seek, of the terri. 
torial and Palestinian issues. Only in such a balance cay 
peace be found. 


Great Power Contest 

For over a century the Middle East has been an area 
of great concern to the major powers. To NATO and 
Europe its independence is vital, militarily and econoni- 
cally. Similarly the Soviet Union has important interests 
which we recognize. 

Despite the depth of these interests—perhaps to some 
extent because of them—the major powers have not 
established a pattern of relationships with the Middle 
East which accommodates the interests of all. The con- 
cern caused by that fact is magnified by the instability 
and volatility of the region. 

Any effort by any major power to secure a dominant 
position could exacerbate local disputes, affect Europe's 
security, and increase the danger to world peace. We seek 
no such position; we cannot allow others to establish one. 

We believe that the stability of the Middle East re. 
quires establishing a balance in the activities of the various 
outside powers involved there. Each must be free to pur- 
sue its own legitimate interests, but within the limits im- 
posed by respect for the legitimate interests of others and 
the sovereignty of the nations of the area. 

On this basis, the United States sought in 1969 and 
1970 to enter into discussions with the Soviet Union on 
the Middle East question which would have global sig- 
nificance for us and them, and would also contribute to 
making constructive peace negotiations between the Arabs 
and Israelis possible. 

We repeatedly made clear to the Soviet leaders our 
desire to limit the arms race in the Middle East ona 
reciprocal basis: 

—On February 4, 1970, I proposed to Chairman 
Kosygin that the United States and the Soviet Union 
discuss the question of limiting the arms which our 
two countries provide to the Middle East. The So- 
viets rejected this proposal as they had done similar 
proposals in the past. 

—On March 23, Secretary Rogers announced that we 
would hold in abeyance a decision on Israel’s re- 
quest for additional aircraft, pointing out that: 
“Restraint will be required on the part of other 
major suppliers to the Middle East. No nation can 
pursue a policy of seeking unilateral advantage in 
the area if peace is to be achieved.” 

The Soviet Union responded by stepping up the ship- 
ment of air-defense missiles and aircraft, manned by So 
viet combat crews to Egypt—the first time that Soviet 
combat crews have been moved to a nation outside the 
Communist orbit. ia 

While indicating that the U.S. preferred restraint m 
the shipment of arms, I have also repeatedly stated that 
the military balance between the Arab states and 
must be maintained. 
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—In my February 4 letter to Chairman Kosygin, I 
made clear that the United States would not hesi- 
tate to provide arms to Israel if they were required 
in order to maintain that balance. 

—On July 31, I said publicly: “It is an integral part 
of our cease-fire proposal that neither side is to use 
the cease-fire period to improve its military position 
in the area of the cease-fire lines. All would have to 
refrain from . . . undertaking a military buildup of 
any kind in such an area.” 

The Soviet Union’s disregard for this essential founda- 
tion for peace talks raised serious doubts about its readi- 
ness to cooperate in the effort to achieve peace. Against 
this background, the United States had no choice but to 
take further steps to help maintain the military balance. 

Throughout most of 1969 we had attempted to engage 
the Soviet Union in developing a basis for Arab-Israeli 
negotiations. Our talks with the Soviets focussed partic- 
ularly on three points: 

—The need for an Arab commitment to accept specific 

obligations in a peace agreement with Israel. 

—The need for an Israeli commitment to withdraw 
from occupied territories as part of a binding peace 
which establishes recognized and secure boundaries. 

—The need for both sides to enter a genuine negotiat- 
ing process to work out the detailed terms of a peace 
settlement between them. 

The Soviets have persistently called for an Israeli com- 
mitment to total withdrawal from all occupied territories. 
The Soviets have also called for a refugee settlement which 
inadequately reflects the practical human and security 
problems involved on both sides. The United States has 
recognized that any changes in prewar borders should be 
insubstantial, but we insist that any agreement to fix final 
borders must be directly linked in a peace agreement to 
mutually agreed practical arrangements that would make 
these secure. These are matters for negotiation between 
the parties. The Soviets have insisted, however, that the 
major powers make these judgments and, in effect, impose 
them on the parties. 

In June 1970, the USSR offered further formulations 
on some of the obligations that all parties would undertake 
for preventing hostile acts from their soil and on the 
Precise time when peace would come into effect in relation 
to the withdrawal of troops to final borders. But these 
formulations, which were modifications of earlier Soviet 
Proposals, came belatedly and still failed to take into 
account the need for a negotiating process engaging the 
Parties themselves. 

The U.S. continues to welcome Soviet suggestions for a 
sttlement. But to be serious, they must meet the legiti- 
mate concerns of not one but both sides, 


Nationalism in the Area 
Apart from the Arab-Israeli conflict, a strong Arab 


nationalism has grown in reaction to an era of outside 
Political control which has now ended. It is nurtured by 





a persistent yearning for unity among Arab nations. But 
traditional and ideological rivalries make it difficult for 
Arabs to agree on the form their unity should take. The 
attempts to fashion unity, therefore, sharpen tensions. 

At the heart of these disputes is a fundamental ideologi- 
cal disagreement on how Arab society should respond to 
pressures for rapid modernization. As a consequence, some 
of the more militant forces exploit issues of anti- 
imperialism and Arab nationalism, even where these are 
not the real issues. For their own nationalist or ideological 
reasons, they seek to reduce the U.S. position. The ironic 
result of their action—if they succeeded—would be to 
make the area once again more vulnerable to outside 
domination. 

Thus some political currents in the area make it more 
difficult for the U.S. to maintain, as we would wish to do, 
productive relations with nations on both sides of inter- 
Arab disputes. We will continue to maintain friendly 
relations with all the countries of the area which welcome 
our friendship. We can make a significant contribution, 
as we have in the past, to the development of the Arab 
world in the fields of education and technical training, 
business management, and investment. The value of the 
contribution we can make, and wish to make, creates a 
common interest in the maintenance of decent relation- 
ships which may offset pressures to disrupt them. 


Issues for the Future 

The search for peace—especially an Arab-Israeli 
settlement—and the quest for a stable U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tionship that will help preserve the independence and 
integrity of each nation in this area will remain our top 
priorities. Our aim is to see an epoch begin in which strong 
independent nations in this area—in association with each 
other as they choose—relate freely and constructively with 
the world outside. The US. is prepared to consider new 
and fresh ways to assist in the development of the region 
to the benefit of both Arabs and Israelis once a real peace 
agreement is achieved. 


In pursuing those goals, the United States will face 
these principal issues in the months ahead : 

First, if the United States is to play a major role—as we 
have promised to do—in helping to bring about an Arab- 
Israeli settlement and provide supplementary guarantees, 
what should be the nature and extent of our diplomatic 
involvement? As I pointed out at the United Nations last 
October, the primary responsibility for peace rests on the 
nations of the Middle East. What is the proper relation 
between the efforts of the international community to en- 
courage a settlement and the responsibility of the negotiat- 
ing parties themselves? 

Second, our bilateral relations with Arab nations are 
in flux. With some, formal diplomatic relations have been 
suspended. In others, attitudes toward the U.S. and the 
West are undergoing reassessment. The changing rela- 
tionships in the Persian Gulf necessarily raise new issues 
for American policy. How do we best encourage and assist 
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the constructive forces in the area to build a regional sys- 
tem of stable relationships? 

Finally, there is a range of broader worldwide issues 
that form the background to Middle East politics. Limit- 
ing the external supply of arms to the area is one such 
issue. The U.S.-Soviet military relationship in the Medi- 
terranean area is another. Beyond this, what is our policy 
toward the broadening commercial association which the 
European Common Market is establishing with nations 
in the area? How can we help assure the access of Western 
Europe and Japan to the supply of oil, and also help assure 
that the producing states receive fair revenues for their 
oil? 

On some of these issues, our work is already well ad- 
vanced. With others we are coming to grips for the first 
time. Our purpose is to resolve them in a way that helps 
us and every nation involved in the Middle East, includ- 
ing above all the states of the area, to build and strengthen 
the relationships—at every level—that will hold together 
the structure of peace. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY 


“Peace has an economic dimension. In a 
world of independent states and interdependent 
economies, failure to collaborate is costly—in 
political as well as economic terms.” 


US. Foreign Policy for the 1970's 
Report to the Congress 
February 18, 1970 


Material well-being is not the only goal of men and 
nations. But it is one of the bases of a decent life. The 
tragedy of our time is that there is not enough of it. For 
many members of the human race it is a matter of sur- 
vival; for most nations, economic advancement and pros- 
perity are the means of liberating men and societies from 
the weight of deprivation and allowing them to realize 
their full dignity and destiny. 

Economic advancement will never approach its full 
potential if pursued solely within national boundaries. 
The interdependence of national economies in the 1970’s 
gives all people a major stake in the effective functioning 
of the world economy. Economic relations have thus be- 
come centrally important in international affairs. An 
American policy which retreated from cooperation, or 
which moved toward increasing the barriers to fair and 
equitable economic intercourse among nations, would 
threaten the foundations of the partnerships which are 
our central foreign policy objective. 

The United States remains the largest single national 
factor in the world economy. We thus have a strong in- 
terest in minimizing the impediments to international 
economic transactions for domestic economic reasons as 
well as for the foreign policy reasons which are high- 
lighted in this report. 
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The year 1970 saw significant developments in each of 
the three major areas of international economic policy— 
monetary policy, foreign assistance and trade: 

—It was one of the most tranquil years for the interna- 

tional monetary system in a decade. 

—We unveiled a whole new blueprint for our foreign 
assistance programs. 

—But it also became clear that we and the rest of the 
trading world face the most serious challenge to our 
trade relations in the postwar period. 

In a world of more than one hundred nations, and jn 

a field embracing so many activities and so intimately 
connected to both our domestic well-being and our over- 
all foreign policy, foreign economic policymaking is ex- 
traordinarily complex. Last month, therefore, I estab- 
lished a Council on International Economic Policy which 
I will chair personally, with the Secretary of State 
as vice-chairman, and which will have a new Assistant 
to the President for International Economic Affairs, Mr. 
Peter Peterson, as its Executive Director. This Council 
will provide a clear single focus for the full range of inter- 
national economic issues at the highest level. It will ensure 
timely consideration of issues, help achieve consistency 
between international and domestic economic policy and 
maintain close coordination with our basic foreign policy 
objectives. We have upgraded and streamlined our gov- 
ernmental machinery to reflect the great importance we 
attach to foreign economic policy in the 1970’s. 


International Monetary Policy 

An effective world economy requires an effective mone- 
tary system, for monetary relations affect all international 
transactions. The basic objective of our international 
monetary policy parallels that of our overall foreign 
policy—to work with others to build a stable system free 
from crises. The continued improvement in international 
monetary cooperation in the past few years helped make 
1970 a year of relative tranquility in the monetary sys 
tem, in contrast to the recurrent monetary crises which 
punctuated the 1960's. 

The size of the United States in the world economy and 
the dollar’s key role in the international monetary system 
levy a special responsibility upon us. We must manage 
our own economy responsibly for international as well 
as domestic reasons. Inflation or contraction in this coun- 
try has a disruptive effect on the rest of the world econ- 
omy. We intend to meet this responsibility. 

In 1970, we made solid progress toward restoring sta- 
bility as well as growth in the U.S. economy. Our eco 
nomic policies moderated the rate of domestic inflation. 
Our trade surplus improved, providing a more satisfac 
tory structure for our balance of payments. We expect t0 
reduce inflation stili further in 1971, even as our economy 
begins to expand again at a more satisfactory pace. 

USS. interest rates have also receded greatly from the 
record highs of a year ago, while interest rates in 
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countries have declined more gradually. We therefore no 
longer exert the strong pull on capital from other coun- 
tries which contributed to sizable surpluses in our balance 
of payments on the official reserve transactions basis in 
1968 and 1969; instead, a sharp reversal of short-term 
capital movements has temporarily but sharply increased 
the underlying deficit in our payments position. The con- 
tinued strength of international cooperation has helped 
to absorb these shifts without serious impact on the mone- 
tary system, but the potential reoccurrence of such rapid 
and large-scale movements of funds, along with the U.S. 
deficit, pose important issues for the future. 


Cooperation in the monetary sphere has three major 
objectives : 
—to assure an adequate growth in the supply of inter- 
national money. 
—to improve the means for adjusting payments imbal- 
ances and thus relating nations’ economies to one 
another. 


—to handle large-scale shifts of liquid capital without 
exchange crises or losses in the ability of individual 
nations to pursue their own monetary policies. 


The first objective means assuring satisfactory growth 
in the supply of internationally acceptable money and 
credit which is needed for financing payments imbalances 
among countries. An inadequate rise of such reserves can 
lead governments to deflate their economies unneces- 
sarily to protect their own reserves or, more likely, to take 
restrictive measures which directly depress the flow of 
trade and investment transactions. Excesses of world re- 
serves, in contrast, can permit deficit countries to delay 
too long the steps needed to correct their payments im- 
balances, and impart a tendency toward inflationary 
pressures in surplus countries as a result. 


Part of the easing of tensions in the monetary system 
in 1970 can be attributed to the decision in 1969 to create 
a new form of reserve asset—Special Drawing Rights 
(SDRs) at the International Monetary Fund—a step 
I called “of profound importance” in last year’s report. 
In 1970, member countries of the IMF joined to take the 
historic step of creating $3.4 billion of this truly inter- 
national money. Another $2.9 billion of SDRs were 
created on January | of this year, and a like amount will 
also be created in January 1972. 

Even in their first year of existence, SDRs have won 
widespread acceptance as an integral part of the mone- 
lary system. They have been used extensively by some 
countries to help finance their payments imbalances. The 
United States both accepted and paid out SDRs to finance 
ts payments position in 1970, and will continue to do so 
in the future as our payments situation requires. We look 
forward to further growth in SDRs, and to their further 
use by all countries. We look forward to the day when this 
Product of remarkable international cooperation will be- 


come the primary reserve asset in the international 
monetary system. 
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We also welcome the sizable increase in IMF quotas 
decided upon in 1970. They will provide an increased 
pool of temporary financing for international payments 
imbalances. Most importantly, the quota increases—to- 
gether with the SDRs—further enhance the position of 
the IMF at the center of the international monetary sys- 
tem, demonstrating the successful role which can be 
played by an international institution in a field where 
worldwide cooperation is a prerequisite for progress. 

There was also some progress last year toward the 
second objective of international monetary cooperation— 
to improve the means by which widely diverse national 
economies can adjust to each other. Payments imbalances 
can be financed only temporarily; we need a constructive 
and orderly means of making more lasting rectifications— 
without forcing countries to resort to restrictions on inter- 
national transactions, or to excessive inflation or unem- 
ployment at home. 

An effective international adjustment process begins 
with effective economic policies in each country. Sound 
economies must then be soundly related to one another. 
Improved procedures by which orderly exchange-rate 
adjustments can contribute to this process would promote 
stability in the monetary system and help prevent the 
kind of crises that punctuated the 1960’s. Canada’s tem- 
porary freeing of its exchange rate in May 1970 demon- 
strated the potential utility of such a mechanism but also 
emphasized the question of whether there is a need for 
new international rules to govern its usage. 

The international financial community wisely took ad- 
vantage of the relative calm of 1970 to make an important 
advance toward an international consensus on such an 
improved mechanism. The Executive Directors of the 
IMF issued a report on the role of exchange rates which 
recognized that, within the broad context of stability in ex- 
change rate relationships, more flexible techniques and 
practices could help improve the adjustment process and 
thus the international monetary system as a whole. Three 
possible improvements were singled out; a widening of 
the margins within which exchange rates could fluctuate 
around their par values, more frequent and thereby 
smaller changes in parities themselves, and temporary 
use of floating exchange rates, with appropriate safe- 
guards, to effect transitions from one par value to an- 
other. We welcome continued work in this area by the 
IMF and other bodies, with particular attention to the 
possible need for amendments to the IMF Articles of 
Agreement to achieve the needed evolutionary improve- 
ments in the present system. 

Finally, the massive shifts of short-term capital in recent 
years have drawn attention to a third dimension of inter- 
national monetary relations. It has become clear that very 
large amounts of money can be attracted to any major 
country whose money and credit markets are tighter than 
the comparable markets in the rest of the world. We need 
an intensive examination to determine whether there is 
a need to reinforce the present techniques and procedures 
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of international monetary cooperation to enable us better 
to cope with such movements. 


Foreign Assistance 

When this nation first undertook foreign assistance on 
a peacetime basis, in the Truman Doctrine and Marshall 
Plan of 1947, the rationale of our effort was clear. We 
were promoting economic recovery in Europe to help 
support the restoration of democratic institutions. Eco- 
nomic and military aid went hand in hand as means 
of strengthening our allies against the threat of Com- 
munist aggression. The weakness of our allies and friends 
after the Second World War left the major responsibility 
to the United States. 

In the two decades since then, we moved from recon- 
struction to the support of development as the geographic 
focus of our aid programs moved from Europe to the 
Middle East and then to Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
The objectives of our programs also evolved as economic 
and social development became intertwined with security 
objectives, and as we provided aid to a wide variety of 
countries. For more than two decades our aid programs 
have therefore been justified with a wide variety of rea- 
sons. Americans who have debated the issue of foreign 
aid have been unable to find a clear answer to questions 
about its fundamental purpose: Was it to win us friends? 
Was it out of altruistic motives? Was it to stimulate 
political democracy? Was it to maintain a forward de- 
fense? Aid appropriations declined steadily and steeply 
in the 1960’s—principally, I am convinced, because of 
our confusion of purposes and because programs tailored 
to the postwar period no longer suited the changed 
environment. 

When this Administration came into office, the United 
States needed a new approach. We needed a new con- 
ceptual foundation that made sense in the 1970's just 
as the rationale of aid in the immediate postwar period 
made sense then. 

Therefore, in 1969—after developing the principles of 
our overall foreign policy—I appointed a distinguished 
task force of experts from the business and academic com- 
munities, chaired by Mr. Rudolph Peterson, to make com- 
prehensive and detailed recommendations on our foreign 
assistance programs. On the basis of their work and our 
subsequent analysis in the National Security Council sys- 
tem, I proposed a sweeping change in our foreign assist- 
ance policy in a message to Congress on September 15, 
1970. 

Purposes. As the Peterson Task Force pointed out, 
“there is not one U.S. foreign assistance program but 
several. They serve different purposes and should be 
weighed on their individual merits.” We divided them 
into three categories: 


—security assistance, the purpose of which is to pro- 
mote our national security by supporting the security 
of other nations. 


—humanitarian assistance, which embodies the tradj- 
tional compassionate concern of the American peo- 
ple for victims of poverty, natural disaster, and 
political upheaval wherever they may be. 

—development assistance, which strengthens our ties 
with the two-thirds of the human race in the lower 
income countries whose overriding national objec- 
tive is economic and social development. 

I therefore proposed to create separate organizational 
arrangements for each of these categories. This would 
enable us to fix responsibility and measure achievement 
more clearly—in order to end the confusion in our present 
approach which lumps all three purposes together in com- 
posite programs. The close relationships among these three 
types of assistance would of course remain important, 
and more effective coordination among them would be a 
key element in our new approach. 

Our proposed new international security assistance 
program and our humanitarian aid efforts are discussed 
elsewhere in this report. 

Let me explain the thinking behind our new programs 
for development assistance here. 

Development Programs for the 1970’s. The most im- 
portant objective of the lower income countries of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America—where two-thirds of humanity 
live—is their economic and social progress, It is their 
highest priority. It is the overriding commitment of most 
of their governments. Thus it is a subject of central im- 
portance in our relations with them. For we cannot ex- 
pect these nations to join with us in building a structure 
of peaceful relationships unless we cooperate with them 
to help solve the problems which they regard as most 
critical to them. Nor can we expect the changes which will 
inevitably come in these countries to be accomplished 
peacefully unless we help them do so. 

Our new approach to providing this development as 
sistance is based on recognition of major historical changes 
in the world. 

First of all, many lower income countries are today 
ready and able to assume the primary responsibility for 
articulating their own requirements, setting their priori- 
ties, and generating the bulk of the resources necessary 
for their own development. They are eager to do so; in 
fact, they demand the recognition of their right to do so. 

Secondly, while the United States remains the largest 
single contributor to international development, the other 
industrial nations of the world together now extend more 
assistance than we do. 

Thirdly, international institutions—such as the World 
Bank group and the regional development banks—are 
now capable of fusing the efforts of all countries into 4 
true multilateral partnership for development. 

The new United States assistance program will be de- 
signed to realize the full potential of this broader sharing of 
responsibility—with the developing countries themselves 
with the other industrial nations, and with multilateral 
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organizations. This is a major application of the Nixon 
Doctrine. 

There are two channels of development assistance— 
bilateral and multilateral. I announced the broad outline 
of anew program of foreign assistance in my message to 
the Congress of September 15, 1970. I will submit detailed 
legislation to bring about the change. I will recommend 
that our bilateral assistance be provided through three new 
specialized institutions: 

—A new U.S. International Development Corporation 
will be our instrument for bilateral development 
lending. It will rely on the recipients of its loans to 
identify their own development priorities clearly and 
to submit sound proposals for development financ- 
ing. It will work increasingly within a framework 
set by the international development institutions. 

—A new U.S. International Development Institute will 
break new ground in technical assistance. It will 
mobilize the vast expertise of the American scientific 
and technological community, focusing it on develop- 
ment problems and matching up American skills with 
specific needs abroad. 

—The Overseas Private Investment Corporation, 
which I proposed in 1969 and which came into being 
last month, will manage our investment insurance 
and guaranty programs and thus assist U.S. private 
firms to invest—to the extent desired by host coun- 
tries—in constructive development projects in lower 
income countries. 


I have also proposed that all donor countries cooperate 
for development by ending the requirement that each na- 
tion’s development assistance be used only to purchase 
goods and services produced in that nation itself. Such 
untying would both increase the value of aid to the lower 
income countries, and reduce the frictions which develop 
from the inherently sensitive relationship between donors 
and recipients. We have submitted our specific proposals 
to the OECD, and active negotiations with the other mem- 
ber countries are now in progress. I am pleased that vir- 
tually all of the industrialized countries have agreed with 
our proposal in principle, and we hope and expect that 
actual untying will commence this year. 

To be effective, full sharing of responsibility for de- 
velopment must be multilateral and worldwide. It must 
link the industrialized and the lower income countries 
In a network of cooperation. This is fundamental to our 
new approach to foreign assistance. 

The United States will therefore channel an increasing 
share of its development assistance through multilateral 
institutions as rapidly as practicable. We shall provide our 
bilateral development aid largely within the framework 
¢stablished by these institutions. These changes will maxi- 
mize the contributions of the recipient countries and the 
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other donor countries alike, reduce the political complica- 
tions of our aid, and reduce the extensive involvement of 
U.S. Government personnel overseas in advising govern- 
ments and monitoring programs. 

Accordingly, I will shortly propose that the Congress 
authorize an annual contribution of $320 million over 
the next three years as our appropriate share to permit 
the International Development Association to double its 
“soft” (low-interest) lending capacity. I have also pressed 
strongly for expanding American contributions to the re- 
gional development banks of which we are members— 
the Asian Development Bank and the Inter-American 
Development Bank—and we are exploring a way to pro- 
vide financial assistance to the African Development 
Bank. These banks play a major role in helping the lower 
income countries to expand their trade and mutual sup- 
port on a regional basis. The Congress made a start last 
year on an expanded US. investment in the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and I again urge the Con- 
gress to authorize the remaining $900 million of our 
proportionate contribution. I also urge the Congress to 
authorize $100 million for our contribution to the Special 
Fund of the Asian Development Bank. 

We have also pledged our support for other mecha- 
nisms of regional cooperation such as the Inter-American 
Committee for the Alliance for Progress, the new arrange- 
ments for regional integration in Latin America, the 
Mekong River Development Committee, and the promis- 
ing links among nations in East and West Africa. 

In addition to our direct support of these regional 
organizations, one purpose of our desire to see aid untied 
is to permit developing countries to use foreign assistance 
to purchase goods from one another in order to support 
greater trade among them. Indeed, our own decision to 
permit all developing countries to participate in the provi- 
sion of commodities financed under U:S. assistance pro- 
grams is already encouraging an expansion of such trade. 

For trade expansion plays an important part in our 
new strategy for development. Developing nations wish 
to rely more on their own economies to provide jobs and 
earn the foreign exchange they need; they wish to become 
less reliant on aid. We share this objective with them. We 
have sought to enhance their trading positions by pressing 
for concerted action among the industrialized nations on 
a generalized system of tariff preferences in the industrial- 
ized markets for the exports of all of the lower income 
countries. I am extremely pleased that the discussions 
among the developed countries in 1970 produced broad 
movement toward a worldwide system of comparable 
generalized preference schemes. I will shortly be sub- 
mitting legislation to authorize U.S. participation in this 
program. 

The Downward Trend Reversed. Our foreign aid ap- 
propriation for FY 1971, signed into law last month, 
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increases all categories of our bilateral economic assistance 
over last year. This follows upon an increase in FY 1970 
over the level of FY 1969. Thus we are well on our way 
toward accomplishing one of the basic objectives which 
I stated in my special message on foreign assistance of 
September 15, 1970—to reverse the downward trend in 
USS. foreign assistance. 

Since I took office, appropriations for bilateral eco- 
nomic aid have risen as follows (in millions of dollars) : 








Development Supporting Total 
FY Assistance Assistance Economic 
Assistance 
Se ree $878 $385 $1, 263 
2 Ee 917 395 1, 312 
ere 1, 049 570 1, 619 





The trend has also been upward in our contributions to 
the international financial institutions and other multi- 
lateral development agencies: 














Inter-American World Bank 
Development Asian UNDP 
FY Bank Development Hard Loans Soft Loans and Total 
Bank (IDA) Others 
Hard Loans _ Soft Loans 

0 Rn ee eee eae $206 $300 eee $160 $118 $804 
Ds cece na eesr ear canes seeshens 206 300 oo 160 113 799 
ER a fais ie aso sikK an ba onlin salou 387 100 20 $246 160 116 1, 029 





Our total economic aid, bilateral and multilateral, has 
now been restored to a level nearly equivalent to that of 
the early 1960’s. This is a firm foundation for undertaking 
the effort that is required. 


Trade 

Changed world conditions have prompted a new for- 
eign policy and new approaches to the other areas of inter- 
national economic policy. They require a fresh look at our 
trade policy as well. 

The central issue is, simply, whether the U.S. should 
continue to pursue a liberal trade policy. Leadership for 
freer trade has been a cornerstone of our foreign policy 
through six administrations and 19 Congresses. For 37 
years we have considered a liberal trade policy to be in 
the U.S. national interest. But events in 1970, particularly 
the failure of the Congress to enact the modest but liberal 
trade bill proposed by the Administration and the near 
passage of protectionist trade legislation instead, demon- 
strated graphically the challenge to this traditional course. 

Whether we continue a liberal trade policy in the 1970's 
or not will have a profound impact at home and abroad. 
This Administration is committed to the principles of free 
trade. We recognize that our preponderant size in the 
world economy gives us an international responsibility to 
continue on this path just as we have an international 
responsibility to manage our domestic economy well. I am 
convinced that liberal trade is in both our domestic eco- 
nomic interest and our foreign policy interest. 

Trade benefits our economy in numerous ways. Imports 
broaden the range of products which is available to our 
consumers. They help maintain the competitive incentive 
for our own industries to achieve maximum efficiency and 
productivity. This plays an important role in our effort to 
restore price stability as we move toward full employment. 

In addition, export earnings are crucial to many sectors 
of the U.S. economy, particularly our agricultural com- 
munity which sells one-fourth of its harvested acreage 


abroad and many of our highly productive industries. Our 
firms, workers and farmers can maximize their prosperity 
only in a world in which their products can be sold as 
freely in other nations as they can within our own borders. 
We would hobble their efforts to do so if we were to 
impose import restrictions, because these would surely 
spark counter-restrictions on our own exports as well as 
impair the overall competitiveness of the U.S. economy. 

The domestic benefits of liberal trade are reinforced by 

the pervasive impact of our trade policy overseas. 

Because of the world’s commercial interdependence, 

restrictions in one nation adversely affect the economic 
and social welfare of many others. Political repercussions 
within those countries inevitably follow, and the resulting 
cycle of recrimination and retaliation poisons political as 
well as economic relations: 

—Liberal trade policies are fundamental to our rela- 
tions with the industrialized countries of Europe, 
Japan and Canada, our major trading partners. We 
rely on one another’s markets for billions of dollars 
of sales annually. Our economic relations with these 
countries are inseparable from our political and mili- 
tary relations; they are a crucial element in our 
partnership. 

—Trade policy deeply affects our relations with the 
lower income countries. Assured access for their 
exports in the markets of the industrialized nations 
is crucial for their successful development. Indeed, 
healthy trade is one of the prime goals of our assist- 
ance programs. 

—It has important implications for our relations with 
Communist countries. Only they would benefit from 
a breakdown of economic cooperation in the non- 
Communist world and the resulting fissures in other 


fields. 


A continued liberal trade policy, in short, is indispen- 
sable to our domestic economic health and to a success 
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ful U.S. foreign policy. A retreat from our historic 
policies would greatly harm those broad international 
interests which we can further only with others’ 
cooperation. 

But there are strong voices in this country which main- 
tain that liberal trade policies no longer serve our national 
interest. They raise serious questions, though the chal- 
lenge to liberal trade policies which they pose has been 
greatly strengthened in recent years by the abnormal in- 
crease in imports caused by our domestic inflation and the 
policies and practices of some of our major trading 
partners. 

To answer these questions within the framework of a 
liberal trade policy, to mesh our trade policy with the 
world of the 1970’s, we have moved on two fronts. First, 
the new Council on International Economic Policy will 
take up trade policy as one of the first priority items on 
its agenda. Secondly, the Commission on International 
Trade and Investment, chaired by Mr. Albert Williams, 
which I appointed last year to study the major issues of 
trade and investment policy, will shortly report its recom- 
mendations to me. From these two groups should emerge 
any new approaches which are needed. 


One conclusion is already clear: Our trade policy prob- 
lem is not ours alone. It is truly international in scope. We 
and other countries shall all move toward freer trade to- 
gether or we shall all retreat to protectionism together. 
Restrictionist policies in one country reinforce restriction- 
ist pleas in another and weaken the case of those who 
defend freedom of trade. 

The U.S., of course, maintains its own range of trade 
restrictions, a fact which is often conveniently forgotten 
by those who focus on the barriers maintained by others. 
And, to be sure, we must be mindful of the need to miti- 
gate the disruptive effects on particular U.S. industries 
which can sometimes be caused by sharp increases in 
imports. 

But we cannot remove our barriers unless other coun- 
tries are willing to eliminate theirs on a truly reciprocal 
basis. For those who question our traditional trade policies 
can often point to the practices of some of our major 
trading partners. Too often some of these policies have 
been set without regard to the interests of other countries, 
including the United States. Some of them have not 
responded adequately to requests for change from other 
countries, including the U.S. 

This past year’s events have not been encouraging for 
those who support a liberal trade policy. In my report a 


year ago, I noted three main tasks for trade policy in the 
immediate future : 


—passage of the trade bill I submitted in 1969 which 
would have maintained momentum for a liberal 
trade policy. 

Progress in the international negotiations on non- 

tariff barriers and impediments to agricultural trade. 
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—successful resolution of the international negotia- 

tions on tariff preferences. 

Only the last was achieved in 1970. The failure of the 
Administration’s trade bill and the near success of protec- 
tionist legislation in the Congress were closely related to 
the slow pace of the international negotiations on trade 
barriers. These developments make clear that other coun- 
tries can no longer proceed on the facile assumption that 
no matter what policies they pursue, liberal trade policies 
in the U.S. can be taken for granted. 

Thus, international cooperation is absolutely essential 
if we are to maintain a liberal trade policy in the United 
States. Our full support for the European Community 
continues, but its policies—including those related to the 
expansion of its membership, which we also support— 
must take full account of our legitimate economic inter- 
ests. We look to the Community, as the world’s largest 
trading entity, to assume an ever greater responsibility for 
the maintenance of a liberal world trading order by pur- 
suing liberal policies itself, and by playing a more active 
leadership role in seeking ways to further reduce the re- 
maining barriers to trade. Similarly, Japan should con- 
tinue its rapid reduction of the trade and investment re- 
strictions which have long been inappropriate for the 
second largest national economy in the non-Communist 
world. It is essential that all other industrialized countries 
cooperate in this effort as well. 

In 1970, we took a number of concrete steps on our 
own to further our trade policy objectives. Barriers against 
our exports continued to fall, as tariff reductions pre- 
viously agreed were placed in effect and as we continued 
to press for the elimination, or at least reduction, of non- 
tariff obstacles to trade. To keep open markets for our 
agricultural exports, we vigorously urged the European 
Community to reduce its grain prices and to avoid taking 
any measures which might threaten our sales of soybeans, 
tobacco, and citrus. We sought modifications in the agri- 
cultural policy changes proposed by the United Kingdom. 
We invoked our rights in the GATT (General Agree- 
ments on Tariffs and Trade) against the preferential 
trading arrangments and changes in citrus and tobacco 
import policies recently initiated by the European Com- 
munity. We will maintain and intensify these efforts in the 
year ahead. 


Meanwhile we moved to cushion the adverse domestic 
impact of trade competition without resorting to legislated 
import restrictions, We tightened our administration of 
the anti-dumping laws to protect our industries against 
unfair pricing by their foreign competitors. We patiently 
sought a solution to our textile import problem through 
negotiations with the Japanese and other Far Eastern 
suppliers, although in this unique case we also came to 
support quota legislation in view of the disappointing 
progress in the negotiations; we maintained the voluntary 
restraint programs on meat and steel exports to the U.S.; 
and we negotiated new tariff quotas on imports of stain- 
less steel flatware from Japan. 
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Pressures for legislated import restrictions have been 
fueled in past years by the failure to use two more positive 
alternatives available to us: 

—the escape clause which provides for temporary re- 
lief from import competition for entire industries in 
cases where injury can be clearly demonstrated; and 

-—the adjustment assistance provisions of our trade leg- 
islation, which provide financial and technical as- 
sistance to individual firms and workers injured by 
imports. 

In 1970, we used these alternatives. I accepted the 
Tariff Commission’s findings in all three cases in which 
it found injury to U.S. industries from imports. I extended 
tariff relief in three escape-clause cases. I ordered adjust- 
ment assistance for three industries and for a number of 
specific firms and groups of workers. And the trade bill 
which I submitted in late 1969, and supported through 
1970, would have made these statutory alternatives more 
readily available in cases of real need without opening 
them so wide as to provide an avenue for unjustifiable 
pleas for protection. 

We have therefore demonstrated that there are several 
viable alternatives to legislated import restrictions, and 
that we can and will use them effectively. We will defend 
U.S. trade interests vigorously. And we have therefore 
demonstrated that a continuation of our historic policy 
of liberal trade is both possible and profoundly in our 
national interest. But, in addition to our own actions, we 
must look to our major trading partners—especially the 
European Community, which when expanded in mem- 
bership will account for almost one-half of all world 
trade—to take actions, and perhaps even new initiatives, 
which would enable us all to move decisively in this 
direction together. 


Issues for the Future 

There is a full and challenging agenda of international 
economic problems before us. Our success in dealing with 
this agenda will have a major impact on our overall for- 
eign policy. Our goals will be to: 

—Found our global economic relations on a strong 
domestic base. International economic policy begins 
at home. 

—Improve the management of our international eco- 
nomic relations. We will look to the new Council 
on International Economic Policy to integrate our 
governmental efforts and blend our domestic and 
foreign economic policies. 

—Improve the means by which national economies can 
adjust to each other in a world of increased eco- 
nomic interdependence. We must work with others 
to solidify and further improve the world monetary 
system. 

—Help promote the development of lower income 
countries. We will seek Congressional approval of 
our new foreign assistance program and apply its 


principles of partnership with recipients and other 
donors alike. 


—Defend and encourage liberal trade policies abroad 
and at home. Fresh policies and enlightened partner. 
ship with our friends will be required to stem pro. 
tectionism, solve the problems that feed it, and 
regain momentum toward a world of freer commerce, 


Part III: THe Soviet UNION 


“The great central issue of our time—the 
question of whether the world as a whole is to 
live at peace—has not been resolved. 

“This central issue turns in large part on the 
relations among the great nuclear powers. Their 
strength imposes on them special responsibilities 
of restraint and wisdom. The issue of war and 
peace cannot be solved unless we in the United 
States and the Soviet Union demonstrate both 
the will and the capacity to put our relationship 
on a basis consistent with the aspirations of 
mankind.” 

Address to the United Nations 
General Assembly 
October 23, 1970 


In my Inaugural Address, and again at the United 
Nations last October, I urged the Soviet leaders to join 
with us in building a new and constructive relationship. 

I emphasized four factors that provide a basis for such 
a development: 


—Neither of us wants a nuclear exchange. 

—wWe both should welcome the opportunity to reduce 
the burden of armaments. 

—We are both major industrial powers, and yet have 
very little trade or commercial contact with one an- 
other. Both would clearly benefit if our relationship 
permitted an increase in trade. 

—Both are deeply involved, at home and abroad, with 
the need for creative economic and social change. 
Both our interests—and the broader world interest— 
would be served if our competition could be chan- 
neled more into our performances in that field. 


Thus, our two nations have substantial mutual incen- 
tives to find ways of working together. We are realistic 
enough to recognize, however, that we also have very 
real differences that can continue to divide us: 

We view the world and approach international affais 
differently. Ideology continues to shape many aspects of 
Soviet policy. It dictates an attitude of constant pressure 
toward the external world. The Soviet Government too 
frequently claims that the rationale for its internal and 
external policies is based on universalist doctrines. In cer- 
tain fundamental aspects the Soviet outlook on world 
affairs is incompatible with a stable international system. 

The internal order of the USSR, as such, is not an 
object of our policy, although we do not hide our rejec- 
tion of many of its features. Our relations with the USSR, 
as with other countries, are determined by its international 
behavior. Consequently, the fruitfulness of the relation 
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ship depends significantly upon the degree to which its 
international behavior does not reflect militant doctrinal 
considerations. 

As the two most powerful nations in the world, we 
conduct global policies that bring our interests into con- 
tention across a broad range of issues. Historically, inter- 
national adversaries have demonstrated a compulsion to 
seek every gain, however marginal, at the expense of their 
competitors. In this classical conception, the accumula- 
tion of gains over a period of time could alter the balance 
of power. This may have been realistic in the past; at 
least it was the essence of international affairs. 

But it is folly for the great nuclear powers to conduct 
their policies in this manner. For if they succeed, it can 
only result in confrontation and potential catastrophe. 

The nature of nuclear power requires that both the 
Soviet Union and we be willing to practice self-restraint 
in the pursuit of national interests. We have acted on 
this principle in our conduct of the SALT negotiations, 
in our diplomatic initiatives in the Middle East, and in 
our proposals to improve the situation in Berlin. We are 
prepared to apply it to all legitimate Soviet interests. 

Such a policy of restraint, however, requires reciproc- 
ity—concretely expressed in actions. 

By virtue of its size and geography, the USSR has 
traditionally had important security interests in Europe 
and East Asia. Her undoubted status as a global power 
obviously creates interests in other areas where Russia has 
not traditionally been a factor. But the natural expan- 
sion of Soviet influence in the world must not distort 
itself into ambitions for exclusive or predominant posi- 
tions. For such a course ignores the interests of others, in- 
cluding ourselves. It must and will be resisted. It can, 
therefore, lead only to confrontation. 

We often approach negotiations with differing 
premises. We do not suggest that the starting point—or, 
indeed, the culmination—of our negotiations with the 
USSR be the acceptance of our views and positions. Nor 
do we expect to resolve issues by cajoling the Soviet lead- 
ers into solutions damaging to their national interests. We 
cannot be expected, however, to accept the Soviet defini- 
tion of every issue, to agree automatically to the Soviet 
order of priorities, or to accept every aggrandizement of 
Soviet positions abroad as a “new reality” no longer open 
to challenge. The principle of mutual accommodation, 
if it is to have any meaning, must be that both of us 
seek compromises, mutual concessions, and new solutions 
toold problems. 

The relationship between the two great nuclear powers 

in this decade must rise above tactical considerations. We 

must be prepared to face issues seriously, concretely, and 

oe spirit of mutual respect. Durable solutions will be 
ose which both sides have an interest in maintaining. 

‘ We are engaged in a strategic and military competi- 

on. We both possess the capability to develop our mili- 
tary power and project it massively into distant areas. 

¢ last two decades witnessed the transformation of the 


Soviet Union from a Eurasian power to an intercon- 
tinental one. The USSR now possesses military capabili- 
ties far beyond those at the command of previous Soviet 
leaders. 

In earlier periods our strategic superiority gave us a 
margin of safety. Now, however, the enormous increase 
in Soviet capabilities has added a new and critical dimen- 
sion to our relationship. The growth of Soviet power in the 
last several years could tempt Soviet leaders into bolder 
challenges. It could lead them to underestimate the risks 
of certain policies. We, of course, continue to weigh care- 
fully Soviet statements of intentions. But the existing 
military balance does not permit us to judge the signifi- 
cance of Soviet actions only by what they say—or even 
what we believe—are their intentions. We must measure 
their actions, at least in part, against their capabilities. 

It is of the utmost importance that the new strategic 
balance of the 1970’s and our interest in strategic stability 
not be misunderstood. Confrontation may arise from a 
mistaken perception of the posture of an adversary. Such 
a mistake can lead to a failure to appreciate the risks 
and consequences of probing for advantages or testing 
the limits of toleration. We believe that this was involved 
to some degree in the events which led up to the Middle 
East crisis last year. 

It may also have been a factor in Soviet naval actions 
in the Caribbean in the fall of 1970. There the Soviet 
Union took new steps which could have afforded it the 
ability to again operate offensive weapons systems from 
this Hemisphere. That would have been contrary to the 
understanding between us. Only after a period of dis- 
cussion did we reaffirm our understanding and amplify it 
to make clear that the agreement included activities 
related to sea-based systems. 

In our relations with the USSR there should be no mis- 
conceptions of the role we will play in international affairs. 
This country is not withdrawing into isolation. With the 
Soviet Union, we want a relationship in which the in- 
terests of both are respected. When interests conflict, we 
prefer negotiation and restraint as the methods to adjust 
differences. But, when challenged, the United States will 
defend its interests and those of its allies. And, together 
with our allies, we will maintain the power to do so 
effectively. 


A New American-Soviet Relationship 

Mutual restraint, accommodation of interests, and the 
changed strategic situation open broad opportunities to 
the Soviet Union and the United States. It is our hope 
that the Soviet Union will recognize, as we do, that our 
futures are best served by serious negotiation of the issues 
which divide us. We have taken the initiative in estab- 
lishing an agenda on which agreement could profoundly 
alter the substance of our relationship: 

— SALT. Given the available resources, neither of us 
will concede a significant strategic advantage to the 
other. Yet the temptation to attempt to achieve such 
advantage is ever present, and modern technology 
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makes such an attempt feasible. With our current 
strategic capabilities, we have a unique opportunity 
to design a stable and mutually acceptable strategic 
relationship. 

We did not expect agreements to emerge quickly, 
for the most vital of interests are engaged. A resolu- 
tion will not be achieved by agreement on general- 
ities. We have put forward precise and serious pro- 
posals that would create no unilateral advantages 
and would cope with the major concerns of both 
sides. 

We do not yet know what conclusions the Soviet 
Union will draw from the facts of the situation. If 
its leaders share our assessment, we can unquestion- 
ably bring competition in strategic weapons under 
control. 

—Europe. With our allies, we have entered into nego- 

tiations with the USSR to improve the Berlin situa- 
tion. Arrangements which, in fact, bring an end to 
the twenty-four years of tension over Berlin, would 
enable us to move beyond the vestiges of the postwar 
period that have dominated our relationship for so 
long. A broader era of negotiations in Europe then 
becomes possible. 
Progress toward this goal also could be obtained 
through a successful agreement on mutual reduction 
of military forces, especially in Central Europe where 
confrontation could be most dangerous. 

—The Middle East is heavy with the danger that local 
and regional conflict may engulf the Great Powers 
in confrontation. 

We recognize that the USSR has acquired important 
interests and influence in the area, and that a lasting 
settlement cannot be achieved unless the Soviet Un- 
ion sees it to be in its interest. 

We continue to believe that it is in the Soviet interest 
to support a reasonable settlement. The USSR is not, 
however, contributing to that end by providing in- 
creasingly large and dangerous numbers of weapons 
to the Arab states, or by building military positions 
for its own purposes. We are prepared to seek agree- 
ment with the USSR and the other major powers 
to limit arms shipments to the Middle East. 

We have not tried to lay down a rigid order of prior- 
ities within this agenda. It is a fact of international politics, 
however, that major issues are related. The successful 
resolution of one such issue cannot help but improve the 
prospects for solving other problems. Similarly, aggressive 
action in one area is bound to exert a disturbing influence 
in other areas. 

An assessment of U.S.-Soviet relations at this point in 
my Administration has to be mixed. There have been 
some encouraging developments and we welcome them. 
We are engaged in a serious dialogue in SALT. We have 
both signed the treaty to prohibit nuclear weapons from 
the seabeds. We have both ratified the treaty on non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. We have entered nego- 


tiations on the issue of Berlin. We have taken the first 
step toward practical cooperation in outer space. 

On the other hand, certain Soviet actions in the Middle 
East, Berlin, and Cuba are not encouraging. Taken 
against a background of intensive and unrestrained anti- 
American propaganda, these actions inevitably suggest 
that intransigence remains a cardinal feature of the Soviet 
system. 

Yet these events may have provided a basis for future 
progress in our relations. Properly understood, they il- 
lustrate the altogether incommensurate risks inherent in 
a policy of confrontation, and the marginal benefits 
achievable by it. 

Against this background it is an appropriate moment 
to take stock of our relations, and to weigh the decisions 
necessary for further progress. 

The Soviet leaders will be reviewing their own policies 
and programs in connection with the 24th Congress of 
their Party. This report sets forth my own assessment of 
our relations with the USSR, and the principles by which 
we propose to govern our relations in the future. I have 
outlined the factors that make for common interests and 
suggested an agenda of outstanding opportunities: 

—a more stable military relationship for the next 

decade. 

—a peaceful settlement of the Middle East conflict. 

—an agreed framework for security in Europe. 

We are under no illusion that these are easy tasks. But, 
as I said in my address to the United Nations: 

“In the world today we are at a crossroads. We 
can follow the old way, playing the traditional game 
of international relations, but at ever-increasing risk. 
Everyone will lose. No one will gain. Or we can take 
a new road. 

“T invite the leaders of the Soviet Union to join us 
in taking that new road . . . .” 


Part IV: SecurinG NATIONAL INTERESTS: 


—Strategic Policy and Forces 
—General Purpose Forces 
Security Assistance 
—Arms Control 





INTRODUCTION 


The first responsibility of the President is the security 
of the Republic. Recognizing the danger of our times, 
and the costs of modern defense, the people and their 
Congress make available to the President vast resources 
to meet that responsibility. Each Administration, how- 
ever, is greatly dependent on the decisions of its 
predecessor. 

For in the field of national security, each Presidency 
is a link in a chain. Each Administration inherits the 
force in being. The long-range investments made by ear 
lier Administrations define the ability to change that force 
in the near term. 
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I am deeply conscious that my decisions with respect to 
defense policy will profoundly affect the ability of my 
successors to ensure the nation’s safety. I recognize that 
I cannot know, and can only imperfectly conceive, the 
crises which my successors may have to face. I, therefore, 
intend to forge a strong link in the chain. 

We have used the National Security Council system to 
strengthen the process of defense planning. We have ex- 
amined our defense problems within the total context of 
the domestic and international political and economic 
environments. These studies have given us the basis for a 
new assessment of our national priorities. 

Our priorities must reflect our pressing domestic prob- 
lems. They do. In Fiscal Year 1972, our overall defense 
expenditures, including those resources committed to 
Vietnam, will require a smaller share of our Gross Na- 
tional Product and the Federal Budget than in any year 
since 1950. 


It needs to be understood with total clarity, however, 
that defense programs are not infinitely adjustable. Nor 
is each adjustment downward of equal significance. It 
is an error—and it is potentially the ultimate error— 
not to recognize those facts as imperative guides to na- 
tional priorities. For there is an absolute point below 
which our security forces must never be allowed to go. 
That is the level of sufficiency. Above or at that level, our 
defense forces protect national security adequately. Below 
that level is one vast undifferentiated area of no security 
at all. For it serves no purpose in conflicts between nations 
to have been almost strong enough. 


Our current level of security expenditures is adequate 
to provide the forces necessary to protect our vital inter- 
ests. It must be kept that way. 


STRATEGIC POLICY AND FORCES 


Strategic forces, both offensive and defensive, are the 
backbone of our security. 


—They are the primary deterrent to strategic attacks 

against us or our allies. 

—They face an aggressor contemplating less than all- 

out attacks, with an unacceptable risk of escalation. 

—They are essential to the maintenance of a stable 

political environment within which the threat of ag- 
gression or coercion against the U.S. and its allies 
is minimized. 

Our strategic forces must be numerous enough, efficient 
enough, and deployed in such a way that an aggressor will 
always know that the sure result of a nuclear attack 
against us is unacceptable damage from our retaliation. 
That makes it imperative that our strategic power not be 
inferior to that of any other state. Thus I am committed 
to my pledge to keep our strategic forces strong. I am 
equally committed to seeking a stable strategic relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union through negotiations. There 
8 No inconsistency between those goals; they are in fact 
complementary. 
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The Strategic Balance 

Last year I reported on a new strategic policy for the 
1970’s. In assessing the changed strategic relationship, 
we faced the following realities: 

—Until the late 1960’s, we possessed strategic forces 

that provided a clear margin of superiority. 

—In the late 1960’s, however, the balance of strategic 
forces changed. While our forces were held at exist- 
ing levels, the Soviet Union moved forward vigor- 
ously to develop powerful and sophisticated strategic 
forces which approached, and in some categories 
exceeded, ours in numbers and capability. 

By any standard, we believe the number of Soviet 
strategic forces now exceeds the level needed for deter- 
rence. Even more important than the growth in numbers 
has been the change in the nature of the forces the USSR 
chose to develop and deploy. These forces include sys- 
tems—particularly the SS-9 ICBM with large multiple 
warheads—which, if further improved and deployed in 
sufficient numbers, could be uniquely suitable for a first 
strike against our land-based deterrent forces. The design 
and growth of these forces leads inescapably to profound 
questions concerning the threats we will face in the 
future, and the adequacy of our current strategic forces 
to meet the requirements of our security. Specifically: 

—Does the Soviet Union simply seek a retaliatory capa- 
bility, thus permitting the pursuit of meaningful 
limitations on strategic arms? 

—Or does the Soviet Union seek forces which could 
attack and destroy vital elements of our retaliatory 
capability, thus requiring us to respond with addi- 
tional programs of our own involving another round 
of arms competition? 

The past year has not provided definitive answers. 

Clearly, however, the USSR, over the past year, has con- 
tinued to add significantly to its capabilities. 


OPERATIONAL UNITED STATES AND SOVIET MISSILES 





End End 
1965 1969 1970 





Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles: 


eee re eee ree 934 1054 1054 
Co Sa er ee 224 1109 1440 
Submarine Launched Ballistic Missiles: 
errr oe 404 656 656 
if 7 ee ae pene 107 240 350 





By the mid-1970’s we expect the Soviets to have a force 
of ballistic missile submarines equal in size to our own. 
Furthermore, the Soviet Union has continued to make 
significant qualitative improvements in its strategic forces. 
These include new and improved versions of their Minute- 
man-size SS—11 missile, continued testing of multiple war- 
heads, research and testing of ABM components, and 
improved air defense systems. 

An additional source of uncertainty is China’s posses- 
sion of nuclear weapons. China continues to work on 
strategic ballistic missiles and, by the late 1970's, can be 
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expected to have operational ICBM’s, capable of reach- 
ing the U.S. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union in the past few 
months appears to have slowed the deployment of land- 
based strategic missile launchers. The significance of this 
development is not clear. The USSR could be exercising 
self-restraint. Its leaders may have concluded, as we have, 
that the number of ICBM’s now deployed is sufficient for 
their needs. Or, the slowdown could be temporary and 
could be followed, in due course, by a resumption of new 
missile deployments. The delay could mean that the Soviet 
Union is preparing to introduce major qualitative im- 
provements, such as a new warhead or guidance system. 
Finally, the slowdawn could presage the deployment of an 
altogether new missile system. 

We will continue to watch Soviet deployments care- 
fully. If the USSR is in fact exercising restraint, we wel- 
come this action and will take it into account in our 
planning. If it turns out to be preparatory to a new in- 
tensification of the strategic arms race, it will be necessary 
for us to react appropriately. 


The Doctrine of Strategic Sufficiency 

Our policy remains, as I explained last year, to main- 
tain strategic sufficiency. The concept of sufficiency is not 
based solely on debatable calculations and assumptions 
regarding possible scenarios of how a war might occur 
and be conducted. It is in part a political concept, and 
it involves judgments whether the existing and foreseeable 
military environment endangers our legitimate interests 
and aspirations. 

Specifically, sufficiency has two meanings. In its narrow 
military sense, it means enough force to inflict a level of 
damage on a potential aggressor sufficient to deter him 
from attacking. Sole reliance on a “launch-on-warning” 
strategy, sometimes suggested by those who would give 
less weight to the protection of our forces, would force 
us to live at the edge of a precipice and deny us the flexi- 
bility we wish to preserve. 

In its broader political sense, sufficiency means the 
maintenance of forces adequate to prevent us and our 
allies from being coerced. Thus the relationship between 
our strategic forces and those of the Soviet Union must be 
such that our ability and resolve to protect our vital secu- 
rity interests will not be underestimated. I must not be— 
and my successors must not be—limited to the indiscrim- 
inate mass destruction of enemy civilians as the sole pos- 
sible response to challenges. This is especially so when 
that response involves the likelihood of triggering nuclear 
attacks on our own population. It would be inconsistent 
with the political meaning of sufficiency to base our force 
planning solely on some finite—and theoretical—capacity 
to inflict casualties presumed to be unacceptable to the 
other side. 

But sufficiency also means numbers, characteristics, and 
deployments of our forces which the Soviet Union cannot 
reasonably interpret as being intended to threaten a dis- 


arming attack. Our purpose, reflected both in our stra- 
tegic programs and in our SALT proposals, is to maintain 
a balance, and thereby reduce the likelihood of nuclear 
war. Insofar as we can do so by unilateral decisions, we 
seek to obviate the need for costly, wasteful, and danger. 
ous cycles of strategic arms deployment. 

Defensive in its essence, the decision to pursue a policy 
of strategic sufficiency rather than strategic superiority 
does not represent any lessening of our resolve not to per- 
mit our interests to be infringed. The doctrine of suff- 
ciency represents, rather, an explicit recognition of the 
changed circumstances we face with regard to strategic 
forces. The United States and the Soviet Union have now 
reached a point where small numerical advantages in 
strategic forces have little military relevance. The attempt 
to obtain large advantages would spark an arms race 
which would, in the end, prove pointless. For, both sides 
would almost surely commit the necessary resources to 
maintain a balance. We have deliberately chosen to tailor 
our policy to fit these realities. But we are also taking 
measures in other categories of military power to prevent 
a gap from developing in our military posture. 

We hope that the Soviet Union will likewise recognize 
these realities, and that its force buildups are ending. It 
should be under no illusion that we will not respond to 
major quantitative and qualitative improvements which 
threaten to upset the strategic balance. 

In pursuing our policy we have started a number of 
studies within the NSC framework to refine further our 
understanding of the strategic relationship and the num- 
ber and type of forces required to maintain sufficiency. 
These continuing studies are important because even with 
numbers held constant, the relative strategic position can 
change through modernization and technological ad- 
vances and through differing concepts for employment. 
In the past year, we have therefore, examined with par- 
ticular care three aspects of our strategic force which are 
central to the concept of sufficiency—the survivability, 
the flexibility, and the mix of our existing forces. 

The survivability of our forces. Our strategic forces 
must be such that the Soviet Union knows that even an 
all-out surprise attack will involve unacceptable costs. The 
survivability of our retaliatory forces is therefore essential. 
Without it, the Soviet Union, in some future crisis, might 
be tempted to strike first, or to use military or political 
pressure in the belief that we were effectively deterred. 

Survivability of our retaliatory forces can be assured in 
a number of different ways: 

—By increasing the number of offensive forces to insure 

that a sufficient number will survive a surprise attack. 

—By defending ICBM’s and bombers with air and 

missile defenses. 

—By hardening our existing missile silos. 

—By increasing the mobile portion of our strategic 

forces. 
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—By adding multiple independently targetable war- 
heads to missiles to allow each surviving missile to 
attack more targets and hence not be defeated by a 
single ABM interceptor. 

In seeking to improve the survivability of our forces, we 
have deliberately adopted measures designed to demon- 
strate our defensive intent. For example, because prolifer- 
ating our offensive forces risks an increase in Soviet forces 
and a new phase in the arms race, we have not increased 
the number of our missiles and bombers. Instead, we have 
relied on alternatives such as hardening missile silos and 
deploying missile defenses. Our deployment of MIRV’s 
serves the same purpose. They do not have the combina- 
tion of numbers, accuracy and warhead yield to pose a 
threat to the Soviet land-based ICBM force. 

With the programs we have undertaken, the bulk of our 
retaliatory forces are currently secure from attack and 
should remain so in the near future. However, continuing 
Soviet deployments and improvements—in particular, the 
large SS—9 missile with accurate independently targetable 
multiple warheads—could threaten the survivability of 
the land-based portion of our forces. That would not, of 
course, be an acceptable situation. We will, therefore, keep 
this matter under close review. We will, as a matter of the 
highest priority, take whatever steps become necessary to 
maintain the assured survivability of our retaliatory 
capabilities. 

Flexibility—T he responses available to us. We have re- 
viewed our concepts for responses to various possible con- 
tingencies. We must insure that we have the forces and 
procedures that provide us with alternatives appropriate 
to the nature and level of the provocation. This means 
having the plans and command and control capabilities 
necessary to enable us to select and carry out the appro- 
priate response without necessarily having to resort to mass 
destruction. 

The mix of forces. For several years we have maintained 
three types of strategic forces—land-based ICBMs, bomb- 
ers, and submarine-launched missiles. Each is capable of 
inflicting a high level of damage in response to a nuclear 
first strike. Taken together they have an unquestioned ca- 
pability of inflicting an unacceptable level of damage. This 
concept takes advantage of the unique characteristics of 
each delivery system. It provides insurance against surprise 
enemy technological breakthroughs or unforeseen opera- 
tional failures and complicates the task of planning attacks 
on us. It complicates even more the longer range planning 
of the levels and composition of the opposing forces. If 
the effectiveness and survivability of one element were 
eroded, the Soviet Union could choose to concentrate its 
resources on eroding the effectiveness and survivability of 
the others. This would confront us with serious new de- 
cisions and we will therefore continue to review our forces 
in the light of changing threats and technology to ensure 


that we have the best possible mix to meet the require- 
ments of sufficiency. 


While this review of the sufficiency of our strategic 
posture has taken place, we have also continued to seek 
agreement on a strategic balance with the USSR at the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT). I will discuss 
in greater detail elsewhere in this report the progress of 
those talks. 


The forces for sufficiency 

Last year, I announced my commitment to maintain 
our existing strategic forces with relatively little change. 
The grounds for this decision were that: 

—Sharp cutbacks would not permit us to satisfy our 
sufficiency criteria and were unwarranted in view of 
the continuing growth of Soviet forces, Unilateral 
reductions could—paradoxically—eliminate any 
Soviet incentives for an agreement to limit strategic 
arms. They would also raise serious concerns among 
our allies, particularly in NATO. 

—On the other hand, sharp increases in our forces, 
unless spurred by new Soviet deployments, might 
lead the Soviets to misunderstand our intentions, and 
might force them into new strategic investments they 
would otherwise eschew. The prospects for reaching 
agreement to limit strategic arms might be irrepara- 
bly damaged. 

During the past year, I have continued this policy of 

deliberate restraint. Our programs have been as follows: 

—wWe started to improve the survivability of our 
Minuteman force by increasing the hardness of 
Minuteman silos, thereby making them less vulner- 
able to nuclear attack. We also are continuing the 
deployment of Safeguard defensive sites to protect 
our Minuteman. 

—We are adding multiple independently targetable 
warheads to some of our strategic missiles. This ac- 
tion also contributes to stability since it helps ensure 
a credible retaliatory capability. Without such a 
system in our future arsenal, the possibility of a Soviet 
preemptive strike against our strategic forces, com- 
bined with strong Soviet defensive forces, would make 
questionable the assured penetration of a sufficient 
number of weapons from our retaliatory capability. 
With multiple independently targetable warheads, 
each of our surviving missiles will have the capability 
to attack a number of targets, thereby enhancing our 
ability to penetrate enemy defenses. 

We consider these measures to be essential to maintain 
the sufficiency of our strategic posture in the light of in- 
creases and improvements in the Soviet strategic forces. 

To insure that our forces will remain sufficient in the 
future we will continue research and development on ap- 
propriate measures and systems to enhance the survivabil- 
ity and effectiveness of our strategic offensive and 
defensive forces. 

In light of the negotiations on strategic arms limitations, 
we are acting with great restraint in introducing changes 
in our strategic posture. We will avoid steps which make 
it more difficult for the Soviet Union and ourselves to 
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reach an agreed structure of strategic stability. At the 
same time, we must be prepared to take necessary steps 
to maintain the sufficiency of our strategic forces should 
an agreement not be reached within the near future. 


Ballistic missile defense 

When I announced the Safeguard ABM program, I 
promised that “each phase of the deployment will be re- 
viewed to insure that we are doing as much as necessary 
but no more than that required by the threat existing at 
that time.” The Defense Program Review Committee has 
just completed a thorough review of Safeguard against the 
background of SALT, our strategic policy, changes in 
the Soviet capability, and the Chinese development of 
strategic forces. ~ 


—While it appears that the Soviets have slowed the 
increase of their missile systems, the evidence is far 
from unambiguous. Nor is it clear that even at pres- 
ent levels of Soviet forces, future qualitative improve- 
ments would not endanger our ICBM forces. 

—The potential for qualitative improvements and 
numerical increases in Soviet forces poses a serious 
threat to our land-based strategic forces in the ab- 
sence of agreed arms limitations on both defensive 
and offensive forces. 

—Attacks might also be directed against our national 
command authorities and gravely endanger our 
capability to respond appropriately to the nature, 
scale and source of the attack. 

—We still face the disturbing possibility of accidents. 

—Finally, before this decade is over, the Chinese will 
have the capability to threaten some of our major 
population centers. 


These developments persuade me of the wisdom of 
our initial decisions to take the necessary preliminary 
steps for Safeguard ABM deployments. I am convinced 
that we must plan to continue our Safeguard program 
for the present. 

At the same time, we have actively discussed with the 
Soviet Union, limitations on defensive as well as offensive 
strategic weapons. Some limits on ABM systems are es- 
sential to any SALT agreement. We have taken this into 
account in our planning. 


Last year Congress approved varying levels of work 
on the four Safeguard sites designed primarily to protect 
our Minuteman missiles. 

I will continue a Safeguard program designed to pro- 
vide maximum flexibility in the conduct of the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks. We are doing nothing which 
precludes any possible agreement at SALT. Our specific 
plans for the coming year will be announced by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 


At the same time, we have no explicit statement from 
the USSR as to the reasons for the leveling-off of the 


ICBM deployments, nor any guarantee that the apparent 
slow-down will continue. Moreover, the Soviet Union has 


been pursuing qualitative improvements which could 
threaten our retaliatory forces. With all the will in the 
world, we may be unable to secure limitations in the 
SALT discussions. In view of that possibility, I deem it 
essential that we continue with the minimum program 
of work on ABM. 


Our strategic forces constitute the foundation of our 
nation’s security. We maintain these forces, in sufficient 
size and character, to achieve our objective of deterrence, 
While we intend to maintain whatever forces are neces- 
sary to insure our deterrent, we also intend to pursue 
every reasonable avenue of negotiation that might end 
the strategic arms race—a race that contributes nothing 
to the real security of either side. 


GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 


The change in the strategic situation in recent years pro- 
foundly enhances the importance of our general purpose 
forces. The Soviet Union’s build-up alters the character of 
the strategic threat. China also is developing strategic 
forces, though her current capabilities are still quite 
limited. 


With this shift in strategic realities, our potential ad- 
versaries may be tempted by the use or the threat of force 
below what they consider the level of general nuclear 
war. General purpose forces, therefore, now play a larger 
role in deterring attacks than at any time since the nuclear 
era began. 


In last year’s report, I pointed out that after intensive 
review I had decided to maintain general purpose forces 
adequate to deter or, if necessary defend against, a major 
threat to the interests of the U.S. and its Allies in Europe 
or Asia; and simultaneously to cope with a minor con- 
tingency elsewhere. This decision reflected our assessment 
of certain new factors that I outlined in last year’s report: 

—‘the nuclear capability of our strategic and theater 
nuclear forces serves as a deterrent to full-scale So 
viet attack on NATO Europe or Chinese attack on 
our Asian allies. 

—‘“the prospects for a coordinated two-front attack on 
our allies by Russia and China are low both because 
of the risks of nuclear war and the improbability of 
Sino-Soviet cooperation. In any event, we do not 
believe that such a coordinated attack should be met 
primarily by U.S. conventional forces. 

—“the desirability of insuring against greater than ex- 
pected threats by maintaining more than the forces 
required to meet conventional threats in one the- 
ater—such as NATO Europe. 

—weakness on our part would be more provocative 
than continued U.S. strength, for it might encourage 
others to take dangerous risks, to resort to the illusion 
that military adventurism could succeed.” 


Guidelines for General Purpose Forces 
In this past year, we have continued to shape our get 
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eral purpose forces to those concepts. Our guidelines were 
the following: 

—Both the USSR and the Chinese have substantial 
forces that can be rapidly reinforced. Our capabili- 
ties thus must rest on our Allies’ strength, strong U.S. 
overseas forces and the availability of credible rein- 
forcements. We could not hide deficiencies from a 
potential enemy; weakness in conventional forces 
invites conventional attack. 

—To serve as a realistic deterrent, our general purpose 
forces together with those of our allies, must be such 
as to convince potential enemies that they have 
nothing to gain by launching conventional attacks. 

—To deter conventional aggression we and our allies 
together must be capable of posing unacceptable 
risks to potential enemies. We must not be in a posi- 
tion of being able to employ only strategic weapons 
to meet challenges to our interests. On the other 
hand, having a full range of options does not mean 
that we will necessarily limit our response to the level 
or intensity chosen by an enemy. Potential enemies 
must know that we will respond to whatever degree 
is required to protect our interests. They must also 
know that they will only worsen their situation by 
escalating the level of violence. 

—It is our policy that future guerrilla and subversive 
threats should be dealt with primarily by the indige- 
nous forces of our allies. Consistent with the Nixon 
Doctrine, we can and will provide economic and 
military assistance to supplement local efforts where 
our interests are involved. 

—Our forces will be developed and deployed to the ex- 
tent possible on the basis of a common strategy with 
our allies and a common sharing of the defense 
burden. 

Since these factors are crucial to our support for re- 
gional defense organizations, they are discussed more fully 
elsewhere in this report, particularly in the sections on 
Europe and Indochina. In addition, the Secretary of De- 
fense, in his Defense Report to the Congress, will describe 


in detail specific measures we have taken and the progress 
we have made. 


Designing Our General Purpose Forces 

Our major effort over the past year has been to develop 
amilitary posture consistent with these strategic guidelines 
and adequate to protect our overseas interests. 

Europe. During 1970, the NATO Alliance concen- 
trated on a thorough review of its defense posture. The 
central question was what strategy and mix of conven- 
tional and theater nuclear forces was best suited to the de- 
fense of the Alliance when both the U.S. and the USSR 
have the capabilities for mutual nuclear devastation. The 
review reflected the fact that Europe is moving through 
atime of change, and that the relationship of NATO and 
Warsaw Pact military forces can have a significant effect 
on the outcome of political negotiations. 


Thus, we had to consider carefully not only the forces 
already deployed in Europe, but the capabilities the 
NATO Alliance maintains for rapid mobilization and re- 
inforcement, and the probabilities of receiving early warn- 
ing. The commitment of our own strategic forces to the 
Alliance deterrent, of course, was not in question. 


For our part, we reviewed the contribution of United 
States ground, air, and naval forces. Together with our 
allies we concluded that: 


—We should not decrease our present forces, nor should 
any other ally. 

—The basic Alliance strategy would require maximum 
flexibility to deal with the full range of possible 
attacks. 

—A realistic deterrent against conventional attacks re- 
quired a substantial conventional forward defense 
capability. 

—Important qualitative improvements would have to 
be made by all allies to offset the continuing improve- 
ments by the Warsaw Pact. 

Asia. The situation in Asia differs significantly from that 
in Europe. The Peoples Republic of China has substantial 
military forces. But those forces pose a more limited and 
less immediate threat in Asia than do the forces of the So- 
viet Union in Europe. Chinese nuclear capabilities are still 
in an early stage of development. At the same time, our 
allies in Asia have not yet fully developed their own de- 
fense capabilities. 

Taking account of these facts, we have reviewed gen- 
eral purpose force requirements in Asia. Our review in- 
dicates that we can meet our collective security objectives 
while placing greater reliance on our allies for their own 
defense. The growing strength of our allies has already 
resulted in a reduction of the level of our general purpose 
forces stationed in the region. 


In all Areas. The primary role of our general purpose 
forces is to deter and, if necessary, cope with external ag- 
gression. If aggression occurs, the use of our forces will be 
determined by our interests, the needs of our allies, and 
their defense capabilities, which we are seeking to improve. 
It is clear, however, that the Soviet Union’s strong and 
balanced conventional capability enables it to project its 
military power to areas heretofore beyond its reach. This 
requires us to maintain balanced and mobile ground, sea 
and air forces capable of meeting challenges to our world- 
wide interests. 

This may impose new requirements and new burdens in 
the coming decade. We would prefer that rivalry with 
the USSR be contained through self-restraint, mutual 
respect for interests, and specific agreements. But I am 
determined that our general military posture will remain 
as strong as the international situation dictates. 


Agenda for the future 


While maintaining a realistic deterrent, we will further 
adjust our general purpose forces in response to changing 
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circumstances. Our attention, for example, will be focused 
on: 

—Manpower. Our ultimate goal is to meet our military 
manpower requirements, without resort to the draft. 
In the meantime, we are working on reform of the 
selective service system. We have adopted a new 
method of selection to ensure a more equitable 
spreading of the burden of military service, and re- 
duce to a minimum the uncertainties associated with 
the draft. Draft calls have been substantially reduced. 
As Vietnamization progresses, and our program of 
upgrading the rewards of the career service takes 
effect, we hope to make further reductions. 

—NATO. We:and our NATO Allies have agreed to 
improve the quality of alliance forces. In 1971, we 
will move to concrete programs for improving 
NATO’s conventional capabilities, and insuring 
modern and sufficient strategic and theater nuclear 
forces. 

—Asia. We will, with our allies, determine how best 
to help them improve their defensive capabilities. 
This will enable us to deal with the allocation of 
resources between U.S. forces and increased assist- 
ance in the area. 

—Defense Review. We have defined new strategic doc- 
trines for our nuclear forces and for our general pur- 
pose forces. But we must continue to refine our 
assessments of the implications of our strategies for 
our force composition. This will be a continuing task 
of this Administration. 

We will also be taking measures to increase the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of our defense establishment. The 
Secretary of Defense is reviewing the proposals of the Blue 
Ribbon Defense Panel on the organization and manage- 
ment of the Department of Defense. He has implemented 
many of them, and is preparing his recommendations to 
me on others. These matters will be covered fully in the 
Secretary’s Defense Report to the Congress. 


SECURITY ASSISTANCE 


“The overwhelming evidence of the last 25 
years—from the Marshall Plan to Vietnamiza- 
tion—is that a systematic program that helps 
other nations harness their own resources for 
defense and development enables them to take 
on the primary burden of their own defense.” 


Message to the Congress 
Proposing Supplemental Foreign 
Assistance Appropriations 
November 18, 1970 


The Nixon Doctrine requires a strong program of secu- 
rity assistance. 

When Communist nations promoted the theory and 
practice of “wars of national liberation”, particularly in 
the 1960's, the United States saw this as a threat to us 
and our allies and responded energetically. We offered 


advice, training, resources, reform programs, and new 
theories and techniques of counterinsurgency. 

During those years, direct involvement was deemed 
appropriate in some cases. The United States, indeed, 
sometimes acted as if defense against conventional or 
guerrilla aggression anywhere in the world was principally 
an American responsibility. But it is not in our interest 
or that of our friends to act as if their security is more 
important to us than it is to them. 

The effectiveness of American assistance depends on 
the will and the effort of the threatened country or region, 
Unless a country mobilizes its own resources, the effect 
of our assistance can only be limited. The best way to 
prevent insurgency is to meet economic and social im- 
peratives; the best way to control it is a determined s- 
curity effort by the country itself. Nothing we can do is 
an adequate substitute for a government supported by its 
people and for a nation unified and determined to defend 
itself. If they do make that effort, our assistance can make 
a crucial difference—to their security and world stability. 

Security assistance has been an important aspect of 
United States foreign policy for nearly 25 years. Today it 
is more important than ever, for without it our effort 
to share responsibilities more widely with our friends 
and allies cannot succeed. As Secretary Laird has pointed 
out: “Many nations are willing and able to provide man- 
power for their own defense but lack the means to convert 
it to well-trained and properly equipped armed forces.” 
Our materiel and training can enable nations whose se- 
curity is important to us to deal with threats against them 
and to help each other to do so. 

But it is not simply a matter of helping friends and 
allies to do more for themselves. Particularly in the areas 
of the world where we are reducing our manpower, we 
must make resources available to help them complete the 
transition with us. In some cases this will require sub- 
stantial assistance during the period of adjustment. This 
is central to our new approach to American foreign policy 
in the 1970's. 

By fostering local initiative and self-sufficiency, security 
assistance enables us in some instances to reduce our direct 
military involvement abroad. An effective security assist- 
ance program will lessen the need for and the likelihood 
of the engagement of American forces in future local con- 
flicts. Thus it will ease the burdens upon the United 
States. But at the same time it signals to the world that the 
United States continues to help and support its allies. 

We have addressed the specific issues and programs of 
security assistance with the care that befits its importance 
to our new foreign policy. The Peterson Report treated 
the purposes and structure of security assistance programs 
in its comprehensive analysis of U.S. foreign assistance 
in the 1970’s. We gave specific emphasis in our FY 1971 
programs to important needs of friends and allies who 
are shouldering the burden of their own and regional 
security. The passage by the Congress of the appropriation 
I requested a year ago, and the overwhelming support for 
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the supplemental request I submitted last November, 
demonstrated fulfillment of our own responsibility. 

The most significant individual country programs are 
discussed in the regional chapters of this annual report. 
The budget I presented last month, Secretary Rogers’ 
forthcoming review of foreign policy developments, and 
Secretary Laird’s Defense Report treat these programs in 
detail. 

This year I will present to the Congress the design of 
a new International Security Assistance Program. It will 
be reorganized to gear it more effectively to the purposes 
of the Nixon Doctrine: 

—It will clearly separate out our security assistance 
from other forms of assistance to enhance the in- 
tegrity and effectiveness of each. 

—lIt will pull together all types of security assistance 
into one coherent program. This will make it pos- 
sible to coordinate them more efficiently and to ex- 
ercise stronger policy guidance and program 
direction. 

—It will place increasing emphasis on fostering the 
self-reliance of those with whom we are engaged in 
a cooperative effort. We will encourage them, and 
give them the technical assistance needed, to deter- 
mine their own requirements and to make the hard 
decisions on resource allocation which a meaningful 
security posture demands. 

This is a program for the 1970's, building on partner- 
ship in the security sphere and responding to new con- 
ditions and the lessons of recent history. We look to the 
day when our friends and allies are free from threats to 
their security and able to concentrate their energies and 
resources—and our assistance—on the constructive tasks 
of economic and social development. 


ARMS CONTROL 


“ 


. . . through negotiation we can move toward 
the control of armaments in a manner that will 
bring a greater measure of security than we can 
obtain from arms alone.” 

The President’s Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Ninth Report of the 

U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, February 26, 1970 


The World has no more urgent interest than reducing 
the danger of war, and above all, nuclear war. This cre- 
ates responsibilities for all nations, but particularly for 
the nuclear superpowers. 

The control of armaments is not a new issue in this 
decade or the postwar period. Man has long sought to 
create the mutual trust and techniques to limit and reduce 
arms. The historical record has been tragic. Arms control 
has generally foundered because it failed the test of inter- 
national crises—nations could not resolve the very issues 
that stimulated weapons competition. At the same time, 
Political settlements were threatened by arms rivalry— 
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nations could not define levels that did not stimulate ever 
new competition and thus new antagonisms and 
insecurity. 


Progress to Date 

In an age of great technological change and enormous 
nuclear power, we face even larger challenges. This Ad- 
ministration is dedicated to the limitation and reduction 
of arms. We are proud of our accomplishments. 

Preventing the Spread of Nuclear Weapons. The 
worldwide reach of scientific knowledge enables virtually 
any nation in time to acquire nuclear weapons. Last year, 
the United States ratified the treaty to halt further 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. More than 100 nations 
have either signed or ratified this treaty, and negotiations 
to implement its verification procedures are in progress. 
If all nations act on its principles and abide by its obliga- 
tions, the incentive for any additional nation to acquire 
nuclear arms will recede. 


Preserving Peace in New Frontiers. Modern technology 
has opened up the vistas of outer space and the ocean 
depths for mankind’s benefit. But it has created as well 
the temptation to exploit these new environments for 
military gain. We and other nations have acted to prohibit 
nuclear weapons in outer space, This Administration took 
the initiative to negotiate a treaty banning weapons of 
mass destruction from the seabeds. The United Nations 
overwhelmingly approved the treaty this fall, and I will 
soon submit it to the Senate. 

Curbing Biological and Chemical Threats. Modern 
science has spawned the most deadly means of biological 
and chemical warfare. This Administration has moved on 
several fronts to reduce this threat: 


—The United States renounced all use of biological 
and toxin weapons and first use of lethal and in- 
capacitating chemical weapons. Our biological and 
toxin research will be confined to small programs 
solely for defensive purposes. I have approved a plan 
to destroy stockpiles of these agents and associated 
munitions. We announced the conversion of one 
major biological facility to the investigation of the 
health effects of certain chemicals. 

—On August 19, 1970, I submitted to the Senate the 
1925 Geneva Protocol banning the use in warfare 
of chemical and biological weapons. If ratified, the 
United States would join 95 other nations, including 
all the major powers, in supporting this treaty. 

—In the Conference of the Committee on Disarmament 
in Geneva, we will urge further international control 
over the biological and chemical means of war. 


Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT ) 

The most important area in which progress is yet to 
be made is the limitation of strategic arms. Perhaps for 
the first time, the evolving strategic balance allows a 
Soviet-American agreement which yields no unilateral 
advantages. The fact we have begun to discuss strategic 
arms with the USSR is in itself important. Agreement in 
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such a vital area could create a new commitment to 
stability and influence attitudes toward other issues. 

A New Method of Preparation. In previous arms con- 
trol negotiations our usual practice was to develop a single 
proposal, based on what would command a consensus 
among diverse views in the bureaucracy. This frequently 
led to rigidity in the negotiations; unless the other side 
adopted an almost identical stance, the talks deadlocked. 
Time and energies were then consumed in re-negotiating a 
position within our government. 

I concluded that we needed a new approach—to give 
us a firmer grasp of the issues, to provide maximum flex- 
ibility in negotiations, and to speed up the overall negotiat- 
ing process. Because flexibility is a virtue only within a 
framework of clear purpose, I ordered the most com- 
prehensive study of weapons systems bearing on the 
negotiations. 


We assigned the analytical tasks to a special NSC 
group, the Verification Panel. It first examined the vari- 
ous weapons systems to determine the effect of conceivable 
limitations on our current and projected military pro- 
grams, their effect on Soviet programs, and—on the basis 
of this analysis—the strategic situation ensuing from par- 
ticular weapons limitations. 


The Panel looked as well at verification. Confidence 
that obligations are being adhered to is a basic require- 
ment for stable arms control agreements and should be 
of equal concern to both sides. We made a detailed 
analysis of our ability, and the measures needed, to verify 
compliance with each agreement. We also studied counter- 
actions if we detected a violation, and whether we could 
take them in time to protect our security. 


The result was the development of individual “building 
blocks” for all offensive and defensive weapons. We can 
combine these blocks in various clusters of limitations and 
reductions to produce alternative proposals for the 
negotiations. 


This enables us to respond quickly and meaningfully 
to any Soviet counterproposals; at home we are not the 
prisoner of bureaucratic jockeying to come up with an 
agreed response. The focus in our dialogue, either with 
the USSR or within our own government, can be on 
substantive issues. 


Differing Perspectives. We made major efforts to under- 
stand the position of the Soviet Union. Of all possible 
areas for negotiation, limitation of strategic weapons re- 
quires the greatest such efforts, for no nation will main- 
tain an accord which it believes jeopardizes its survival. 

This task of developing an equitable agreement is 
greatly complicated by our differing strategic positions 
and perspectives. 

Even within the United States, and no doubt in the 
USSR, there are widely divergent views over the key ele- 
ments of an effective and credible strategic posture. The 
technical issues are highly complex and the political and 
strategic considerations engage our vital interests. It would 


be surprising, therefore, if there were not also large initial 
differences between the U.S. and the USSR. 

The composition and level of our respective strategic 
forces reflected different geographical factors and histor- 
cal development. This posed a major problem of estab- 
lishing an equivalence between weapons systems with 
dissimilar characteristics and capabilities: 

—Our deployments of offensive missile launchers were 
completed by 1967; the USSR continued to build 
different types of land-based ICBM’s and a nuclear- 
powered missile submarine force that will equal ours 
within three years at current rates. The USSR has 
constructed a large ICBM, the SS—9, for which the 
U.S. has no counterpart. Deployed in sufficient num- 
bers and armed with the multiple independently 
targetable warheads (MIRV’s) of sufficient accu- 
racy, this missile could threaten our land-based 
ICBM forces. Our MIRV systems, by contrast, do 
not have the combination of numbers, accuracy and 
warhead yield to pose a threat to the Soviet land- 
based ICBM force. 

—The USSR has a large force of intermediate and 
medium range ballistic missiles. We do not. On the 
other hand, our alliance commitments and their re- 
gional military programs caused us to base our tac- 
tical aircraft abroad; we also retain air power on 
carriers. 

—The USSR has deployed an Anti-Ballistic Missile de- 
fense system, thus far in the Moscow area. We have 
initiated an ABM program based on different stra- 
tegic principles and missile systems. 

Our analysis indicated critical areas of prospective stra- 

tegic instability : 

—Offensive systems have clearly developed to a point 
where certain further improvements as well as in- 
creased launcher deployments could pose a threat to 
land-based missile retaliatory forces and _ thus 
threaten stability. 

—Instability also could develop through the unchecked 
extension of defensive capabilities. One side might 
believe that its defenses could clearly limit the dam- 
age it might suffer from retaliation, and therefore 
that it was in a position to strike first. 

We took these factors into account in shaping negotiat- 
ing positions for SALT. There have been three phases so 
far, alternating between Helsinki and Vienna: Helsinki 
I (November 17—December 22, 1969) ; Vienna I (April 
16—August 14, 1970) ; Helsinki II (November 2—Decem- 
ber 18, 1970). The negotiators are now slated to reas- 
semble in Vienna on March 15. 


The Course of SALT Negotiations 

There has been speculation both here and abroad con- 
cerning the talks. Progress has been facilitated by our 
agreed policy of privacy with respect to the negotiating 
exchanges. I will, of course, respect that agreement. I am, 
therefore, free to discuss only the general character of the 
talks and underlying issues which have emerged. 
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We believed that progress could best be made if the 
initial exchanges encouraged agreement on the definition 
of the subject matter and the nature of the issues. Thus, we 
did not launch discussions in the traditional manner of 
hard, detailed proposals that might lead to early deadlock, 
each side supporting its opening position. Instead, we ex- 
plored some general concepts of strategic stability and 
related them to the issues posed by limiting individual 
weapons systems. Our negotiating team, ably led by Am- 
bassador Gerard Smith, reviewed our analysis, explaining 
how we thought agreements might evolve and their veri- 
fication requirements. 

This essentially exploratory approach, which included 
a general treatment of verification, enabled each side to 
gain greater understanding of the other’s thinking. There 
was broad consensus on certain general strategic con- 
cepts. At the same time there were clear differences on 
whether certain systems should be included in discussions 
of an initial agreement. 

Both sides proceeded in a thoughtful, non-polemical 
manner, Calm, reasoned dialogue produced a common 
work program for future sessions. 

In the later phases of the talks, we moved from an 
analysis of issues to a discussion of concrete measures. Ini- 
tially, the U.S. suggested possible approaches involving 
both numerical and qualitative limitations on strategic 
offensive and defensive systems, including MIRV’s. We 
also put forward an alternative comprehensive approach 
which would not constrain MIRV’s, but would involve re- 
ductions in offensive forces in order to maintain stability 
even in the face of qualitative improvements. 

The Soviet Union, for its part, submitted a general 
proposal which diverged from ours in many respects, in- 
cluding a major difference on the definition of strategic 
systems. 

When it proved difficult to make progress on the basis 
of the initial approaches and proposals, our preparatory 
work enabled us to move rapidly to a modified approach 
taking account of Soviet objections. Our approach incor- 
porated alternative provisions for either limitation or a 
total ban of ABM. Modified proposals were put forward 
by the Soviet Union as well. On some issues, our views 
coincided or were quite close; on others there remained 
important differences. In many respects, Soviet sugges- 
lions on various aspects of offensive and defensive limita- 
tions lacked the specificity and detail to permit firm con- 
clusions about their overall impact. 

SALT Issues For the Future. We have been able to 
move from preliminary exploration of substantive issues 
'o concrete negotiations in a fairly short period. The 
dialogue has been serious and businesslike. The rate of 
Progress, however, has been influenced by differing 

perspectives. 

This Administration has established and enunciated 
4 concept of strategic sufficiency. We have reflected this 
concept in the nature and number of our strategic forces 
and the doctrines for their employment. All these aspects 








of our posture are fully aired in each year’s budgetary 
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process. As I have pointed out in the section on Strategic 
Forces, Soviet deployments make us uncertain whether 
the USSR has made a similar national commitment to 
strategic equilibrium. 

There also remain specific differences that have grad- 
ually emerged in our exchange of proposals. These in- 
volve what an agreement should cover and how it should 
be verified. 

—wWe have approached the question on what arma- 
ments to include in an inital agreement with differ- 
ent definitions. While recognizing that a variety of 
offensive systems could be construed as strategic, 
we believe that priority should go to those that form 
the core of offensive threats, ICBM’s, SLBM’s and 
heavy strategic bombers. 

—The USSR has broadly defined “strategic” offensive 
weapons as those that can reach the other side’s 
territory. These terms include our theater nuclear 
delivery systems including those on aircraft carriers. 
But our carrier and land-based air forces abroad 
are essential components of integrated theater de- 
fenses created under alliance commitments in re- 
sponse to common threats. On the other hand, the 
Soviet approach would not include limitations on 
its own theater nuclear forces, including their own 
medium or intermediate range missiles. During the 
course of the negotiations we have been making 
efforts in consultation with our allies to take account 
of this difference in perspective. 

—There has also been a difference over whether a 
separate agreement limiting ABM’s alone would be 
in our mutual interest. The U.S. believes that to be 
stable and satisfactory, an agreement should include 
limitations on both offensive and defensive systems. 

—As I said last year, the requirement for adequate 
verification of any agreement is essential to both 
sides. We have not yet found a way to overcome 
certain differences. They are particularly difficult in 
connection with our attempts to limit or ban MIRV’s 
or ABM’s. We will continue working on solutions 
to these problems in future negotiations. 

In light of these complex issues and our differing ap- 
proaches, we are neither surprised nor discouraged that 
progress has not been more rapid. The discussions have 
produced the most searching examination of strategic 
relationships ever conducted between the United States 
and the USSR. Each side has had the opportunity to ex- 
plain at length the particular strategic concerns caused 
by the present and prospective posture of the other. Both 
sides know better how an agreement could deal with these 
concerns. 

The Soviet position has not been presented in the detail 
that ours has, but the negotiations have reached a point 
where views are better understood and the basis of an 
agreement may be emerging. Further progress is therefore 
possible when negotiations resume. 
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We need to determine how comprehensive an agree- 
ment is feasible. On the one hand, even a relatively modest 
accord would create a stake for both sides to preserve 
progress and build upon it with further agreements. More- 
over, it could influence attitudes towards issues outside 
SALT. On the other hand, if all the effort that has gone 
into SALT were to produce only a token agreement, it 
could be counterproductive. There would be no reason 
to be confident that this could serve as a bridge to a more 
significant agreement. Therefore, we shall strive for an 
initial agreement which is as broad and comprehensive 
as possible. It must deal with the interrelationship between 
offensive and defensive limitations. 

Two principles should be recognized. The strategic 
balance would be endangered if we limited defensive 
forces alone and left the offensive threat to our strategic 
forces unconstrained. It would also be dangerous, how- 
ever, if only offensive forces were restrained, while de- 
fenses were allowed to become so strong that one side 
might no longer be deterred from striking first. To limit 
only one side of the offense-defense equation could re- 
channel the arms competition rather than effectively cur- 
tail it. 

We also have to clarify the relationship between the 
process of negotiations—which may be protracted and 
involve several stages—and actions taken during the talks 
and even after an initial agreement. It is clear that re- 
straint is essential. If the Soviet leaders extend their stra- 
tegic capabilities, especially in ways that increase the 
threat to our forces, we would face new decisions in the 
strategic field. 


Last summer, in a press conference on July 30, 1970, 

I stated what appeared to me to be the only alternatives: 

“We can either continue this race in which they 

continue their offensive missiles and we go forward 

with our defensive missiles, or we can reach an agree- 

ment. That is why at this point we have hopes of 

attempting to find, either on a comprehensive basis, 

and lacking a comprehensive basis, a selective basis, 

the first steps toward which the superpowers will 

limit the development of and particularly the deploy- 

ment of more instruments of destruction when both 

have enough to destroy each other many times over.” 

I retain that hope and in this report reaffirm my com- 

mitment to its fulfillment. At this stage what is needed are 

political decisions to move towards an agreement on the 

basis of an equitable strategic relationship. We have taken 
this decision. 


Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions in Europe 

Last year I indicated that we needed to study carefully 
mutual force reductions in Europe as one of the most 
fruitful areas for East-West dialogue. Accordingly, I di- 
rected that our government reinforce the preliminary 
work done in NATO with an intensive analysis of the is- 
sues in an agreement to reduce NATO and Warsaw Pact 
forces. 


Problems. In many respects this subject poses even 
more complex problems than strategic arms limitation: 


The principal objective should be a more stable mili. 
tary balance at lower levels of forces and costs. Therefore, 
reductions should have the effect of enhancing defensive 
capabilities, so as to diminish the incentives for attacking 
forces. Even if defensive capabilities were not actually 
improved, force reductions, as a minimum, should not 
create offensive advantages greater than those already 
existing. Yet, reductions would tend to favor offensive 
capabilities, since attacking forces could concentrate while 
reduced defensive forces were compelled to spread along 
a given line. 

Achieving reductions that leave the balance unaffected 
or, preferably, improve stability, raises a number of intri- 
cate technical problems. For example, how do we establish 
equivalency between opposing forces? This is already dif- 
ficult enough with respect to strategic arms limitations 
which involve relatively few weapons systems. In reducing 
conventional ground and air or tactical nuclear forces a 
great variety of national forces and materiel would have 
to be considered. Furthermore, there are marked differ- 
ences in the equipment, organization, and strength both 
within and between the opposing NATO and Warsaw 
Pact forces. 


Preparations. Following the pattern developed for 
SALT, we first assembled detailed data on manpower, 
conventional weapons, tactical nuclear weapons and ait- 
craft for both sides. We compared them in areas ranging 
from a narrow zone in Central Europe to ones extending 
up to the Western USSR. We had to determine: 


—The current balance of forces for each category. We 
could then evaluate the new military equation if 
various forces were reduced in different degree, and 
gauge when one side might gain a_ unilateral 
advantage. 

—Our ability to verify levels of all forces so that we 
can confirm reductions. 

—The measures needed to detect increases in the man- 
power or equipment of reduced forces. 


Our preliminary analysis pointed up a central problem. 
The Warsaw Pact can mobilize and reinforce more rap- 
idly than NATO, primarily with divisions from the 
USSR. Thus, in judging force reductions we must con- 
sider not only the balance of standing forces but what 
each side could do following various periods of mobiliza- 
tion and reinforcement. There are two broad approaches 
to reductions: 

—proportionately equal ones applying the same per- 

centage of reductions to both sides. 

—asymmetrical ones in which reductions by the two 
sides would be made in differing amounts in dif- 
ferent categories so that one side would make larger 
cuts in one category in return for larger cuts by the 
other side in another category to create a stable mili- 
tary equation at lower force levels. 
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The first has the advantage of simplicity but would tend 
to magnify the effects any imbalances which exist at the 
outset. The second, because of its complexity, would pose 
difficult analytical and negotiating problems, but would 
have the advantage of providing a firmer basis for a stable 
relationship between the two sides. We are studying these 
questions with our allies. 

Our preliminary conclusions suggest that the pattern of 
the SALT negotiations might be valid as an approach to 
discussions of mutual force reductions in Europe. Rather 
than exchanging concrete proposals at the outset we could 
first explore major substantive issues and their relation to 
specific problems. Within this common framework we 
could move to more detailed discussion of individual issues. 
This building block approach could resolve the complex 

" technical issues and lead to an agreement. 


CONCLUSION 


It is essential that the United States maintain a military 
force sufficient to protect our interests and meet our com- 
mitments. Were we to do less, there would be no chance 
of creating a stable world structure. 

But it is an illusion to think that the ideal guarantee of 
security—for ourselves or for the world—rests on our 
efforts alone. While maintaining our strength, therefore, 
we are also making a sustained effort to achieve with the 
Soviet Union agreement on arms limitations. Only a de- 
signed balance of armaments can ensure security that is 
shared and equitable, and therefore durable. 

It is for that reason that we have defined our security 
requirements in terms that facilitate arms control agree- 
ments. The doctrine of strategic sufficiency is fully com- 
patible with arms limitations. So too are the role of our 
conventional forces and the purpose of our security 
assistance. 

Our goal is security —and if others share that goal, it 
can be assured through mutual design, rather than mutual 
exertion. It will, in any event, be maintained. 


Part V: THe Wortp INTEREST: 


—The United Nations 
—Global Challenges 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


“As the United Nations begins its next quar- 
ter century, it does so richer in the experience 
and sobered in its understanding of what it can 
do and what it cannot; what should be expected 
and what should not. 

“In the spirit of this 25th Anniversary, the 
United States will go to the extra mile in doing 
our part toward making the UN succeed. We 
look forward to working together with all na- 
tons represented here in going beyond the mere 
containment of crises to building a structure of 
peace that promotes justice as well as assuring 
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stability, and that will last because all have a 
stake in its lasting.” 


Address to the United Nations 
General Assembly 
October 23, 1970 


International cooperation has always been both a hu- 
man dream and a human necessity. This is more true 
in our time than it has ever been before. 


The dream is important. Mankind aspires to lasting 
peace, and since its founding twenty-five years ago, the 
United Nations has symbolized this profound wish. But 
while the realization of the dream remains elusive, the 
necessity of international cooperation for other purposes 
has become imperative. For the march of technology has 
pressed upon the world an increasing number of exigent 
problems which can only be solved by collaboration among 
governments. As a result, the United Nations’ role in 
facilitating international cooperation has taken on a new 
importance. 


The Preservation of Peace 


The major task for the world community is, of course, 
the preservation of peace. The need for an instrument 
which could further this purpose was the prime motivation 
behind the founding of the United Nations. The UN’s 
ability to fill this role, however, is dependent to a con- 
siderable extent on cooperation among the major powers; 
and a somber fact of recent history is the failure of the 
victorious allies of World War II to maintain their co- 
operation. This being true, a crucial development would 
be joint recognition by the United States and the Soviet 
Union of a common interest in strengthening the UN’s 
peacekeeping capacities. On October 23, before many of 
the world’s Chiefs of State and Heads of Government 
assembled at the UN, I called on the USSR to put our 
relations “on a basis consistent with the aspirations of 
mankind” and to join with us in developing “practical 
means that will enable the United Nations to move de- 
cisively to keep the peace.” 

Even if UN peacekeeping efforts cannot be perfected 
in the world as it is, they can certainly be improved. Peace- 
keeping in the past has depended essentially on improvisa- 
tion. There were, and are, no general understandings on 
how these operations are to be directed or financed. One 
result has been that the UN has developed a large finan- 
cial deficit as some countries have refused to pay their 
share. 

We believe that a major effort should be made to reach 
an agreement on reliable ground rules for peacekeeping 
operations. Discussions are going forward directly with the 
Soviet Union and in a special UN Committee on this sub- 
ject. One major issue is the degree of latitude which the 
Secretary General would have in conducting day-to-day 
operations, once the Security Council has authorized an 
undertaking. We believe he needs adequate authority to 
manage peacekeeping operations under the broad political 
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supervision of the Council. While these problems have 
been difficult, discussions are continuing. 


The Need for Restraint 

Because the stresses of the Cold War have limited the 
ability of the Security Council to play an energetic role in 
alleviating political crises and preserving the peace, much 
of the political agenda at the UN has flowed toward the 
General Assembly. But the operations of the Assembly 
have shortcomings related to the strains of a rapid growth 
in membership and demand for actions beyond the 
capacities of the United Nations. 


States have traditionally addressed their foreign policies 
to problems affecting their own concept of their national 
interests, National policies were sustained, and to some ex- 
tent defined and limited, by the resources which states 
were willing and able to commit. With all its faults, this 
process imposed a degree of discipline and realism upon 
foreign policy goals. 

At the UN this pattern has been modified. Many states 
find themselves involved in political problems in which 
their own interests are very often not importantly engaged 
and their ability to obtain information is limited. Without 
self-discipline, this can easily lead the organization to 
adopt positions which cannot command the resources or 
the support required for attainment. 

There are, of course, advantages in detachment, in hav- 
ing problems considered by a community as a whole rather 
than by the parties directly involved. But for this advan- 
tage to be maximized, more self-restraint is needed on the 
part of member states. UN members contribute best to the 
maintenance of peace when they examine issues on their 
merits instead of voting as blocs along geographical or 
ideological lines. And it should be remembered that prob- 
lems cannot always be solved by the simple formula of 
choosing the middle ground between conflicting claims. 
To assume that justice is necessarily a middle point is to 
encourage adversaries to move toward extremes. 

The UN does in fact mirror much of the world’s social 
turmoil, national conflicts, and ideological differences. It 
has to its credit substantial accomplishments in peacekeep- 
ing, in social and economic betterment, and in drafting 
principles of international law. It will be strengthened to 
the extent that its members foreswear unrealistic rhetoric 
and concentrate on using the UN constructively to settle 
rather than publicize disputes. The UN must not be- 
come the forum where differences are exacerbated by 
intemperate advocacy. 


Human Betterment 

Another major function of the United Nations is to 
promote economic and social development. Its basic in- 
strument for this purpose—the UN Development Pro- 
gram—has achieved a good record in providing technical 
experts and technical training to the underdeveloped 
countries, and in helping them survey the investment po- 
tential of their natural resources. 


However, the Program has encountered two basic prob- 
lems. First, its resources fall short of the job to be done, 
Second, even at its present level of operations, its capacity 
to operate efficiently is strained to the utmost. It needs to 
adopt improved managerial practices. 

During the past year, two actions in the UN set the 
stage for remedying these inadequacies: 

—In October, the General Assembly adopted the strat- 
egy for the Second Development Decade, which be- 
gan in January, 1971. The strategy set goals, the 
basic one being an average growth rate of 6% in 
developing countries, and an action program cover- 
ing the spectrum of economic and social develop- 
ment. An important element was the affirmation by 
developed countries, including the United States, of 
efforts to achieve an aid target of the transfer of re- 
sources, government and private, equal to one per- 
cent of Gross National Product. 

—In December, the General Assembly approved a series 
of steps to improve the capacity of the UN develop- 
ment system to handle larger resources effectively. 
These reforms should ensure much tighter coordina- 
tion within each recipient country of the activities of 
the various UN agencies. 

These recommended reforms are most encouraging. We 
look forward to their rapid and effective implementation, 
which we view as a concrete test of the ability of the UN 
family of organizations to mold itself into a more effective 
instrument. Precisely because we attach great importance 
to the UN’s role in development, we intend to apply high 
standards in judging its performance. The work of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies is too vital to 
permit good intentions to substitute for accomplishment. 


The Nature of Our Participation 

We intend to view the UN realistically, to face clearly 
what it can and cannot do, and to encourage its fullest 
employment on those problems of the world to which it 
can effectively contribute. It would be unrealistic to ignore 
the fact that the United Nations is not functioning as 
effectively as it might. But it would be equally unrealistic 
to view that situation as acceptable. For the United States 
has a transcendent interest in a more effective United 
Nations. 

Success breeds success. If international cooperation suc- 
ceeds in producing creative solutions to some of the 
world’s pressing needs, the fabric of that cooperation will 
itself be greatly strengthened. This could have long-term 
effects beyond the solution of individual problems. For it 
could bring closer that lasting and general peace which 
has so far eluded our grasp. 

We recognize that the nature of our own participation 
in the United Nations and its family of organizations isa 
central element in their health and effectiveness. In the 
past, particularly in the specialized agencies, our financial 
contributions have been too large a part of our total con- 
tribution. We intend to participate more fully in the 
future. We will urge that the utility of international activ 
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ties be judged by the good that comes out of them rather 
than the good intentions that go into them. 

We look forward to the report of the President’s Com- 
mission for the Observance of the Twenty-Fifth Anniver- 
sary of the UN. This group of distinguished American 
citizens has, since last July, been studying means to 
enhance the effectiveness of the United Nations, and to 
improve U.S. participation therein. The fruit of their 
deliberations will receive the most serious study by my 
Administration. 


Global Challenges 

The United Nations was, and is, a child of the mid- 
Twentieth Century. It stemmed from the perception that 
modern problems required a new pattern of interchange 
to supplement the older processes of diplomacy. Human 
institutions evolve in response to felt needs, and some of 
our most serious international needs have only recently 
become evident. For mankind now shares a number of 
new and urgent problems, which stem from the contrast 
between man’s progress in the technological arts and his 
shortcomings in achieving a stable organization for inter- 
national cooperation. The world has grown small, and we 
live increasingly in what has been described as a “global 
village”. 

The world now has community problems such as the 
population explosion, the uses of the oceans and seabeds, 
maintenance of a healthy natural environment, control of 
drug abuse, deterrence of airplane hijackings, and cooper- 
ation in the use of outer space. 

In last year’s report, and in my two speeches to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, I suggested these problems as appropriate 
for UN attention. The UN has made useful beginnings on 
most of them, and marked progress on some. These devel- 
opments are discussed in the following section of this 
report, along with the measures taken outside the UN. 
These global problems are not, of course, the exclusive 
property of the UN, but it is uniquely qualified to focus 
the energies and attention of the world on them. 

I want to take particular note of one instance in which 
the UN did precisely that in 1970, and on a matter of the 
deepest interest to the American people. In October, I 
asked the General Assembly to express “the world inter- 
et” in the human rights of prisoners of war. I urged the 
Assembly to press all adversaries in the Vietnam conflict, 
and all other conflicts, to honor the Geneva Convention. 
In December, the General Assembly passed a resolution 
that fully met that request. This did not, of course, effect 

the release of our prisoners now in North Vietnam’s hands, 
but it does bring to bear on North Vietnam the full weight 
of world opinion in favor of decent treatment of those 
Prisoners. And the UN Resolution specifically called for 
the Tepatriation of seriously ill or wounded prisoners, and 
of all prisoners who have endured a long period of cap- 
tity. The American people, I am sure, share my grati- 











tude to the eleven states who stood with us in sponsoring 
this resolution, and the fifty-five others whose support led 
toits Passage. 
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The Future 

In the 1970s, the United Nations faces both a challenge 
and an opportunity. For the member states there is a chal- 
lenge to prove themselves capable of using the UN frame- 
work to meet the common needs of the international com- 
munity. For the UN itself, there is an opportunity to mold 
itself into the efficient instrument for internation] coopera- 
tion which the times require. 

The United States will try to meet the challenge, and to 
help the UN seize its opportunity. 


GLOBAL CHALLENGES—-THE NEW DIMENSION IN 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


“Across this planet let us attack the ills that 
threaten peace. 

“In the untapped oceans of water and space, 
let us harvest in peace.” 


Address to the United Nations 
General Assembly 
October 23, 1970 


It was a poet who expressed the profound political truth 
that the world has become a frail spaceship and that the 
people of the earth are its passengers. The technology 
which inspired that concept has also brought with it a 
degree of global interdependence which differs from the 
past, not only in degree but in kind. 

For our progress mocks us. The more we have succeeded 
in controlling our environment, the more our environment 
needs to be controlled. The more means we have devised 
to improve the quality of human life, the more that quality 
of life needs protection from the means we have devised. 

Along with its vast contribution to our well-being, tech- 
nology has given us the common capability to pollute the 
earth’s oceans and air. It has increased the incentives for . 
nations to assert, and attempt to enforce, territorial claims 
to the oceans so immoderate as to endanger the ancient 
right of freedom of the seas. It has brought the ability to 
tap—or to ravage—the resources of the sea and the ocean 
floor, to the vast benefit—or to the huge harm—of 
mankind. 


These are examples of problems in which every country 
has a deep national interest, but which, as a practical 
matter, are simply not subject to satisfactory resolution 
by national means. They are matters on which the nations 
of the world must subsume their narrower interests in a 
broad and generous concept of the world interest. For 
without such an approach, we will not find the solutions 
which both the world interest and the national interests 
require. Without such an approach, we cannot fully 
harness the capacity of technology to meet these global 
challenges. 

Thus there has come into being a new dimension in the 
foreign policy of the United States, not as a matter of 
choice and deliberate action on our part but as a reflection 
of the demanding realities of the world in which we live. 
Foreign policy has, of course, always aimed at serving the 
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nation’s security and well-being. What is new is the fact 
that we now face an increasing range of problems which 
are central to our national well-being, but which are, by 
definition, global problems, or problems which can only 
be dealt with effectively on a global scale. 

In addressing these problems a narrow calculation of 
national interests is inadequate. For viewed from that 
perspective, the nations of the world do sometimes have 
conflicting interests of a real and substantial nature. Of 
greater import, however, is our shared and transcendent 
interest in the livability of our common home, the earth. 
To these problems, and the opportunities they present, that 
interest must be our guide and the guide of others. The 
nurturing of that interest has now become a prime task 
of American leadership. 

During the past year, this new dimension of our inter- 
national activity has been evident at the United Nations, 
in a number of its associated organizations, in various 
regional activities, and through frequent bilateral contacts 
with many nations around the world. It is encouraging 
that the international community is showing an increasing 
willingness to grapple with these problems. But the fact 
remains that the time available for finding a solution to 
many of them is perilously short. I want to review our 
attitude toward some of the more salient issues, and the 
steps that are being taken by the international community 
to meet those issues. 


The Environment 

No nation can keep its pollution to itself. Wastes dis- 
charged into the air and water in fact befoul a common 
resource. Restraint on the part of individual states, how- 
ever laudable and necessary, is inadequate to the prob- 
lem, for, in the absence of international action competitive 
economic pressures will severely limit national abilities to 
require the costly measures needed to protect the en- 
vironment. A broad international approach is therefore 
necessary. 

In the United Nations, this country has joined with 
most other nations of the world in preparing for the 1972 
Stockholm Conference on the Human Environment, 
which will consider the whole range of environmental 
problems. We are also participating in discussions on the 
environment with such diverse groups as the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Europe (the nations of 
both Eastern and Western Europe), the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (the developed 
nations of the Free World), NATO’s new Committee 
on the Challenges of Modern Society (our Atlantic allies) , 
and the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (the major shipping nations) . 

These activities are developing a consensus, reflected 
last year in the call by the NATO/CCMS Conference on 
Oil Spills for an end to intentional discharges of oil and 
oily wastes into the oceans by the middle of this decade. 
The Prague Conference, called by the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, will play an important role in promot- 


ing East-West cooperation on environmental problems, 
The growing international concern is also reflected in our 
bilateral discussions with countries sucn as Canada, 
Japan, France, Germany, Spain, and Sweden with whom 
we have a variety of arrangements on environment 
matters. 


The vigor of these efforts must increase, however, for 
we consider it essential that the international community 
take at least the following measures within the near 
future: 

—lIdentification of pollutants and other ecological haz. 

ards which are dangerous on a global scale. 

—Establishment of an effective world monitoring net- 

work to keep track of these environmental danger, 


—Initiation of a global information system to facilitate 
exchange of experience and knowledge about en- 
vironment problems. 

—Establishment of internationally accepted air and 
water quality criteria and standards. 

—Development of international guidelines for the pro- 
tection of the environment. 

—Achievement of comprehensive international action 
programs to prevent further environmental deteriora- 
tion and to repair the damage already done. 

—Development and improvement of training and edu- 
cation programs to provide the skilled capability to 
meet the environmental challenge. 


The Oceans 

The oceans cover two-thirds of the earth. Man’s use 
of this common asset is now undergoing a transformation. 
New techniques exist or are being developed which will 
lead to a vastly increased exploitation of the mineral and 
living resources of the oceans, including the mineral riches 
of the world’s seabeds. 


It is, frankly, not yet clear whether this fact will prove 
a boon to mankind. There is at present, no authority, 
international or otherwise, which can ensure the orderly 
and rational exploitation of these resources. That fact, 
plus the vast potential wealth at stake, gives cause for 
deep concern. There is a clear world interest in this mat- 
ter, and there is a clear danger that, unless it is asserted 
in time, it may be lost in the confusion of unbridled com- 
mercial and national ambitions. 


A closely related problem relates to the age-old right 
of freedom of navigation on the high seas. Traditional 
usage and current international law have proved to be 
inadequate barriers to claims which generate international 
tensions and endanger the rights of all to use the oceans. 
The claims of some nations now extend 200 miles seaward. 
The temptation to assert and defend such claims can 
only increase as technology provides new means to profit 
from exclusive rights to the ocean’s surface. 

In the past year the United States has taken the initia- 
tive in moving the world toward an equitable resolution 
of these two problems, while they are still soluble. 
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On May 23 I set forth an oceans policy which called for 
both a system of international regulation for the deep sea- 
beds and a new agreement on the breadth of territorial 
seas. 

Our proposal for the seabeds would divide the ocean 
floor into two basic categories: 

—Coastal states would maintain their rights to the 
natural resources of the seabeds up to the point where 
the high seas reach a depth of 200 meters. 

—Seabeds under the remainder of the high seas would 
be regulated by an international regime. However, 
coastal states would license exploration and exploita- 
tion of resources as trustees for the international 
community beyond the 200 meter depth line to a 
further line which would embrace the continental 
margins. 

As I said at the time: “The regime should provide for 
the collection of substantial mineral royalties to be used 
for international community purposes, particularly eco- 
nomic assistance to developing countries. It should also 
establish general rules to prevent unreasonable interfer- 
ence with other uses of the ocean, to protect the ocean 
from pollution, to assure the integrity of investment nec- 
essary for such exploitation, and to provide for peaceful 
and compulsory settlement of disputes.” 

In August, our Government submitted to the UN a 
draft treaty suggesting in detail how such a system would 
work. We are seeking a system which fully protects the 
interests of the less-developed countries in the ocean re- 
sources, as well as the interests of those nations which 
now possess the technological capacity to exploit them. 
Such an arrangement is both fair and practical. For these 
resources are a common heritage of mankind, and their 
benefits should be shared by all. And the world is unlikely 
to give its sanction to arrangements which do not ensure a 
wide sharing of those benefits. The mineral royalties in- 
volved will eventually be very large. Earmarking them for 
international purposes—particularly the development of 
the poorer nations—could be a tremendous step forward 
toward a solution to one of the world’s most grievous 
problems. 

On the territorial seas issue, we have proposed a new 
law of the sea treaty, which would establish a twelve- 
mile limit for territorial seas adjacent to a nation’s coasts 
and would provide for free transit through and over 
international straits. It would also provide for conserva- 
tion of the living resources of the high seas and recogni- 
tion of the special interests of the coastal states over 
these resources. 

These ideas were extensively discussed at the UN last 
fall. The U.S. initiative was widely welcomed as a step 
toward organizing necessary international negotiations. 
In December, the General Assembly passed a construc- 
tive series of resolutions on the oceans. Most important 
of all, the General Assembly called for an international 
conference on the law of the sea to be held in 1973. 


At that Conference, the world will have an historic 
opportunity. Resources of enormous potential value can 
be placed under an international authority to be used 
for the benefit of all mankind. And three problems heavy 
with the possibility of conflict among nations—differ- 
ing national claims to the ocean’s surface, the seabeds, 
and fishing rights—can be resolved to the benefit of all. 

We recognize the difficult and complex issues involved, 
but we are determined to make every effort to ensure the 
success of the 1973 Conference. That success would 
represent a signal victory for the world interest, and a 
convincing demonstration of the ability of the world com- 
munity to meet its common problems. 


Population Control 

One of the greatest threats to the well-being of man- 
kind is the burden of excessive population growth. If 
things continue as they are, this planet, which at the 
beginning of the century supported about 1.6 billion 
lives, and which now supports—often inadequately— 
some 3.7 billion lives, will be called upon to sustain about 
7.5 billion human beings by the end of this century. 
Already, there are many areas of the world where popu- 
lation growth makes improvements in standards of liv- 
ing intolerably slow, if not impossible. And this is most 
often true where living standards are lowest. The world 
is already experiencing a population explosion of un- 
precedented dimensions. We are, in short, in a rush to- 
ward a Malthusian nightmare. That surely is not our 
destiny. 

Therefore, while respecting fully the rights, the con- 
sciences, and the responsibilities of other nations, we have 
taken steps on three fronts to help curtail the growth of 
world population. First, in line with my statement on 
population in July of 1969, the United States has em- 
barked on a major effort to support private decisions 
that will slow the growth of our own population. Second, 
the United States has given active support to the work 
of the United Nations agencies in this field. We have 
again pledged to match contributions from other coun- 
tries to the United Nations Fund for Population Activi- 
ties, this time up to a total of $12.5 million for 1971. 
Third, when it is requested of us, we extend technical and 
financial assistance to the family planning programs of 
developing nations. 


International Cooperation Against Crime 

The need for international cooperation to solve certain 
types of criminal problems has become increasingly clear 
in recent years. The explosion in international travel and 
intercourse has had the unintended effect of greatly re- 
ducing the ability of national societies alone to control 
such old criminal activity as the illegal narcotics traffic, 
and such new criminal forms as hijacking and terrorist 
attacks on diplomats. 

The Narcotics Problem. Narcotics addiction has been 
spreading with pandemic virulence. Although the sever- 
ity of the problem varies widely from country to country— 
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and is currently worse in the United States than in many 
countries—this affliction is spreading rapidly and with- 
out the slightest respect for national boundaries. No 
country is immune, and any country could be next. 

There is, therefore, a strong world interest in joint 
action to eliminate the illegal narcotics traffic. And such 
cooperation is necessary, for the production and manu- 
facture of narcotics and dangerous drugs is immeasur- 
ably easier to control than their illegal passage across 
national frontiers. Effective law enforcement efforts can, 
in fact, prevent the illegal production of most narcotics 
drugs, for production in quantity requires activities diffi- 
cult to conceal. On the other hand, the mere scale of 
international movement of people and goods makes it 
impossible for a country to insulate itself from illegal 
traffic in drugs. 

The control of illegal narcotics, therefore, requires an 
integrated attack on the demand for them, the supply of 
them, and their movement across international borders. 
To that end, the United States has actively sought inter- 
national cooperation to control the production and dis- 
tribution of narcotics. Our efforts have taken many forms. 

We have worked closely with a large number of gov- 
ernments, particularly Turkey, France, and Mexico, to 
try to stop the illicit production and smuggling of 
narcotics. 

In September 1970, a special session of the UN Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs met, at our request, to invest 
the international community with a sense of urgency 
about this problem. This meeting produced a resolution 
including recommendations for short and long term inter- 
national action against drug abuse. These recommenda- 
tions were subsequently approved by the UN’s Economic 
and Social Council. This will bring to bear on this prob- 
lem the whole array of talents and energies of the UN 
specialized agencies. 

The short run program will concentrate on such matters 
as strengthening international drug control bodies, increas- 
ing technical assistance to countries that seek to improve 
their controls over drugs and their law enforcement capa- 
bilities, and improving research on drug abuse. To provide 
funds that otherwise would be unavailable for the im- 
mediate programs, a UN Special Fund for Drug Control 
was established. For the longer term, the UN Secretary 
General has been asked to develop a plan for the provision 
of new economic opportunities for poppy growers, and the 
education and rehabilitation of addicts. 

In another initiative strongly supported by the U.S., a 
conference on psychotropic substances met in Vienna 
earlier this year. We are hopeful that a treaty with wide- 
spread adherence will emerge which will bring under 
international control a number of these dangerous sub- 
stances—such as the amphetamines, barbiturates, hallu- 
cinogens, etc.—not hitherto subjected to such regulation. 


The United States will be submitting shortly specific 
proposals to strengthen the existing Single Convention on 


Narcotics Drugs. In essence our amendments would pro- 
vide to the International Narcotics Control Board man. 
datory powers where it now has only the power to request 
voluntary compliance. 

Clearly, our Government has acted vigorously in the 
last year to stimulate international energies on this prob- 
lem. An excellent start has been made, and we intend to 
intensify our efforts against the scourge of narcotics and 
dangerous drugs. 

Hijacking. In 1970, the world-wide implications of this 
problem were dramatically illustrated by the hijacking to 
the Middle East and the subsequent destruction of four 
aircraft, and the attempt to force political actions upon 
governments as the price for the safe return of the innocent 
passengers. In addition to the continuing series of hijack- 
ings of Western Hemisphere aircraft to Cuba, this problem 
also cropped up behind the Iron Curtain with the hijack- 
ing of Soviet and Eastern European aircraft. 

These events have brought the world to an awareness 
of the fragility of the network of international air traffic. 
Great as is its contribution to our well-being, it is sin- 
gularly vulnerable to abuse at the hands of the irrespon- 
sible and the malevolent. The world cannot afford to 
permit the boon of air travel to become the tool of 
criminals. 

Fortunately, the events of last year brought a near uni- 
versal recognition of that fact. The International Civil 
Aviation Organization is the focus of the general readiness 
to deal with the problem of air piracy. With the United 
States playing an active role, a new treaty was drawn up 
and signed at a conference called by ICAO which met 
at The Hague at the end of the year. It recognizes aircraft 
hijacking as a crime, whatever the motives behind it, and 
ensures that hijackers will be subject to prosecution or 
extradition if apprehended on the territory of contracting 
states. I will submit this convention to the Senate shortly 
and I hope the United States will be among the first to 
ratify it. Once that has been done, we intend to exert 
every effort to ensure the widest possible international 
acceptance of this convention, for we consider it a sig- 
nificant step forward. 

However, we think that additional action is necessary. 
It should include international agreement to suspend air 
services to countries which refuse to cooperate in the 
release of hijacked aircraft and the punishment of hijack- 
ers. An agreement should cover other acts of interference 
with civil aircraft, such as sabotage. We intend to be 
vigorous in pursuing such agreements. 

The Kidnapping of Diplomats. Terrorist groups in sev- 
eral countries have now adopted the practice of kidnap- 
ping foreign officials and ransoming them for political 
and judicial concessions from their own government. 
Kidnapping is, of course, a crime in any nation, but in 
this particular form it is, in addition, a direct and serious 
challenge to the integrity of the machinery of interna 
tional life. For its very purpose is to endanger the friend- 
ship between nations, and to use the international tension 
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that results from such kidnappings to blackmail 
governments. 

The international community needs to recognize this 
crime for what it is, an assault upon international amity 
and cooperation. We need an agreement between the 
nations of the world which will guarantee the punishment 
of those who commit such crimes, wherever they go and 
whatever motives they profess. As in the case of aircraft 
hijacking, we need to make certain that there is no profit 
in such a crime, and no sanctuary for those who commit it. 

The Organization of American States has adopted a 
Convention characterizing these acts as common crimes 
irrespective of motive and providing for the extradition or 
prosecution of the perpetrators of these offenses. This was 
a useful step in organizing the moral pressure of world 
disapproval and in acknowledging the general world inter- 
est in preventing such crimes. More is needed, however, 
and the United States will continue its efforts to build a 
firm international consensus on this matter. 


Assisting the Victims of Disaster 

Natural and man-made disasters continue to afflict 
mankind, and to call forth from the peoples of the world 
a generous and noble response. This compulsion to help 
when tragedy befalls others is evidence of the sense of com- 
mon humanity which binds us together and which, in 
times of stress and great need, transcends the political and 
other issues which divide mankind. 

During the past year, the earthquake in Peru, the ty- 
phoon and tidal wave in Pakistan, and the civil wars in 
Nigeria and Jordan were events which generated this com- 
mon instinct to alleviate human suffering. 


Modern technology has greatly affected both the 
world’s desire and ability to provide disaster assistance. 
Modern communications are such that disasters of scale 
are known around the world almost immediately and in a 
form which powerfully arouses the instinct to help. And 
modern transportation is such that aid can be effectively 
brought to bear in a very short period of time. 

These facts underline the inadequacy of the present ar- 
rangements for coordinating international assistance to 
disaster victims. Once disaster strikes, the need for help is 
by definition a matter of great urgency. The local authori- 
ties are inevitably too overwhelmed with other tasks to deal 
individually with each prospective donor. Nor is there any 
reason to expect that local authorities at the scene of a dis- 
aster will be experienced in dealing with tragedies of such 
scale. It is unrealistic, in such a situation, to expect of them 
the experience or the detachment required to assess the 
need quickly and comprehensively. They should not be ad- 
ditionally burdened at such a moment with the task of 

fawing up a coordinated program for obtaining and dis- 
tibuting what is needed. Some single authority, in con- 
cert with the local government, should do that, and should 
also take on the task of dealing with all those who wish to 


208 to ensure that their assistance is in the most useful 
orm. 


The need for such an arrangement is, I think, clear. The 
victims of natural disasters are entitled to it, as are the 
private and government donors whose only desire is to 
help but who cannot, individually, ensure that their efforts 
have the maximum utility. The world’s ability to help has 
been transformed by modern technology, and it is time 
that the world organize its efforts on an international scale 
and with the full benefit of the considerable experience 
which, unhappily, we have had with such events. 

The United Nations General Assembly has indicated 
its desire to deal with this problem. Last year it adopted a 
resolution calling for the Secretary General to submit rec- 
ommendations for disaster relief planning. We welcome 
this development and will cooperate fully with the appro- 
priate authorities of the UN and of other countries in the 
development of a more rational approach by the world 
community to disaster relief. We hope, before the year is 
out, to have taken the modest organizational steps neces- 
sary to insure that the world’s response to disaster victims 
is characterized in the future by high efficiency as well as 
great generosity. 


Protection of Endangered Species 

It is hardly tolerable that mankind should permit, much 
less cause, the extinction of fish and wildlife species. Yet, 
for a number of species, that is the stark prospect. For two 
reasons, international cooperation is required to prevent it. 
First, these creatures move without respect to national 
boundaries and cannot, therefore, be completely protected 
through national action. Second, the economic demand 
in other countries for wildlife species, both living animals 
and their products, has often nullified the protective efforts 
of individual nations or origin. 

Our Endangered Species Conservation Act of 1969 was 
a singular step forward in this field. To be fully effective, 
however, there must be similar controls in other countries. 
In the next year, therefore, the United States will propose 
and seek broad adherence to an international convention 
on conservation of endangered species. 


Science and Technology 

Science and technology are central to the problems of 
national defense to the vigor of our own and the world 
economy, and to the improvement of the quality of life on 
this planet. They are basic tools in the effort to narrow the 
gap between the richer and the poorer nations. 


Basic research is the source of the knowledge from 
which scientific and technological benefits flow to man- 
kind. Research is one of mankind’s great adventures. Its 
rules are as unequivocal and uncompromising as the laws 
of nature. Research is a unique and universally understood 
medium of discourse among those who practice it. 

It is settled U.S. policy to encourage international co- 
operation in basic science. I have requested additional 
funds for our basic science agency, the National Science 
Foundation, to enable it to intensify its international ac- 
tivities. The Foundation already administers several bilat- 
eral programs of scientific cooperation (with Australia, 
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Japan, Italy and the Republic of China). Others are be- 
ginning. Among these are our programs of cooperation 
with Romania and Yugoslavia which are important fruits 
of the revitalized political relationship we now enjoy with 
those two countries. 

Closely allied to basic research is our national policy 
on technology exchange. The United States’ preeminence 
in both fields faces us with a policy question as to how 
far we should share the fruits of our research and tech- 
nology. There are obvious security implications in many 
technological developments, for example in the nuclear 
and space fields. 


One approach for serving this security interest is the 
“Maginot Line” concept which attempts to restrict the 
transfer of expertise to other nations. It is based on the 
view that technological preeminence is a national asset 
to be guarded jealously from others. Another approach 
is to view our preeminence as an asset to be invested in 
building effective partnerships with other nations to create 
a world pattern of open sharing of scientific and tech- 
nological knowledge. 


Only the latter is a viable policy. For human knowledge 
is not truly subject to being hoarded. As I said in last 
year’s report, “In an era when man possesses the power 
both to explore the heavens and desolate the earth, science 
and technology must be marshalled and shared in the 
cause of peaceful progress, whatever the political differ- 
ences among nations.” It is only through the broadest 
possible exchange of information that the interests of 
mankind can be assured, and over the long run we stand 
to gain as much as any nation through such exchanges. 
For we, more than most, are able to absorb and make 
use of new knowledge. Obviously, there will be some 
areas where restrictions are essential. Our policy, how- 
ever, is to keep those areas as circumscribed as possible, 
and to take the leadership in encouraging the exchange 
of scientific and technological information. 


The Space Frontier. Space is the clearest example of 
the necessity for international scientific cooperation and 
the benefits that accrue from it. The world community 
has already determined and agreed that space is open to 
all and can be made the special province of none. Space 
is the new frontier of man, both a physical and an intel- 
lectual frontier. 


Our leading role in space is not only a reflection of our 
scientific and technological capacity. It is equally a meas- 
ure of an older American tradition, the compulsion to 
cross the next mountain chain. The pressurized space 
suit is, in a very real sense, today’s equivalent of the buck- 
skin jacket and the buffalo robe. Apollo 14 is the latest 
packhorse, and its crew the most recent of a long line 
of American pioneers. 


As mutual help and cooperation were essential to life 
on the American frontier, so it is on the frontier of space. 
It is with that sense that we approach the sharing of both 
the burdens and the fruits of our space activity. 


Space is already a matter of broad international cp. 
operation. We have some 250 agreements with 74 coun- 
tries covering space cooperation. 

And space has already been put to the service of man 
in the new global communications systems and in weather 
monitoring systems. But this is only a beginning. Space is 
the only area of which it can literally be said that the 
potential for cooperation is infinite. 

We have opened virtually all of our NASA space proj- 
ects to international participation. I have asked NASA 
to explore in the most positive way the possibilities for 
substantial participation by Western Europe, Japan, Can- 
ada and Australia in our post-Apollo programs. The 
result is uncertain, for there are very real difficulties to 
be solved. We will continue our efforts to meet these prob- 
lems, for a successful international program of space ex- 
ploration could set a precedent of profound importance. 

I have also directed NASA to make every effort to 
expand our space cooperation with the Soviet Union. 
There has been progress. Together with Soviet scientists 
and engineers we have worked out a procedure for the 
development of compatible docking systems. 

In January we reached a preliminary agreement with 
the Soviet Union which could serve to bring much broader 
cooperation between us in the space field. I have in- 
structed NASA and the Department of State to pursue 
this possibility with the utmost seriousness. 

A New Step in Nuclear Energy Cooperation. In the 
field of peaceful nuclear energy, over the years there has 
developed a broad network of international relationships. 
This began with research cooperation between govern- 
ments and now includes exchanges of information, fuel 
supply contracts and support of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency as well as sales of United States products 
and services. 

As the demand for nuclear energy has increased, so 
has the demand for the enriched uranium to fuel power 
reactors, The United States supplies the fuel for many 
foreign programs, under safeguards and with adequate 
compensation. However, with the increased utilization 
of nuclear power, other countries with advanced pro- 
grams understandably are reluctant to be totally depend- 
ent upon us, or upon anyone else, for enriched uranium 
to meet their power requirements. 

This critical issue and its significance for our policy on 
non-proliferation have been under careful review. In our 
concern for safeguarding nuclear technology we cannot 
ignore the legitimate desires of our allies for a certain 
independence in their energy supplies, and our own in- 
trinsic interest in multinational cooperation in this field. 

Having carefully weighed the national security and 
other factors involved, we have undertaken consultations 
with the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of the Con- 
gress concerning ways in which the United States might 
assist our allies to construct a multination uranium ¢1- 
richment plant to help meet future world demands. 
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An International Center for Systems Analysis. Our Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences is also actively working with 
the Soviet Union and other countries to establish a Center 
for the application of systems analysis techniques to the 
complex problems of advanced societies. This interna- 
tional, non-governmental institution, would initially 
bring together scholars from some eight nations of East 
and West to apply the most sophisticated analytical tools 
available to the major problems of contemporary 
civilization. 

Better Use of Technology in Foreign Assistance Activi- 
ties. No more severe task faces the developed world than 
facilitating the economic and social progress of the less 
developed nations. The role of science and technology 
can be crucial to success, and we need to organize our 
effort in this field more effectively. 

My proposals to the Congress to reorganize our foreign 
assistance programs will, therefore, reflect the higher pri- 
ority we intend to give to cooperation with the developing 
countries in the transfer and application of technology. 
It will include legislation to permit the establishment of 
machinery specifically designed to work with recipient 
countries on their own needs for research, and techno- 
logical training and development. 

® * * * * 


The problems—and the opportunities—created by sci- 
ence and technology dominate an increasing share of our 
international activity. The problems we can no longer 
ignore, and can solve only through international coopera- 
tion. The opportunities we are determined not to miss, 
and can realize only through international cooperation. 
Taken together, these challenges constitute the new di- 
mension of our foreign policy and of international life. 
The greatest importance attaches to our performance in 
this new dimension, for upon it rests much of the hope 
for a better future. 


Part VI: Tue Nationat Security Councit System 


“The NSC system is meant to help us address 
the fundamental issues, clarify our basic pur- 
poses, examine all alternatives, and plan 
intelligent actions. It is meant to promote the 
thoroughness and deliberation which are essen- 
tial for an effective American foreign policy.” 


U.S. Foreign Policy for the 1970's, 
A Report to Congress, 
February 18, 1970 


Upon my inauguration, I reestablished the National 
Security Council as the principal forum for consideration 
of foreign policy issues and created a system of supporting 
committees to serve it. Chaired by the President and com- 
prising the Vice President, the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, the Director of the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness and others at my invitation, the Council pro- 
vides a focus at the highest level of our government for 
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full and frank discussions of national security issues. Of 
course, I also consult the Secretaries of State and Defense 
and other senior advisors individually to obtain their 
views on national security issues. 

Too often in the past our foreign policy machinery was 
the captive of events. Day-to-day tactical considerations 
occupied our time and determined our actions. Policy 
emerged from a narrow rather than conceptual perspec- 
tive. The National Security Council system helps us con- 
centrate on purposes and develop policy in the context of 
our long-range goals. 


The Process 

Creativity, systematic planning, and thorough analysis 
are given special emphasis. It is every concerned agency’s 
obligation to contribute information and analysis and to 
present and argue its position. Only in this way can I be 
certain that the full range of views and reasonable options 
has been explored. 

The system helps us to bring together all the knowledge 
available and to bring to bear the best analytical thought 
of which we are capable: 

—Analysis and decision must rest on the broadest pos- 
sible factual base. There must be a common appre- 
ciation of the facts and of their relevance. 

—Coherent policy needs a conceptual framework. 
Where do we want to go in the long run? What are 
our purposes? Our analysis must bring out all reason- 
able interpretations of the facts, and treat the facts 
in the framework of longer-range trends and our 
objectives. 

—TI have made sure that my choice is not limited to 
ratifying or rejecting bureaucratic compromises 
which submerge differences to accommodate varying 
interests within the government. I insist that the facts, 
issues, and conceptual framework for decision be 
presented together with alternative courses of action, 
their pros and cons, and costs and consequences. 


The Structure 

The NSC system is designed to marshal all the resources 
and expertise of the departments and agencies of the gov- 
ernment. The National Security Council is the apex of 
the system. It is here that the final refinement of studies 
conducted at lower levels provides a common framework 
for thorough deliberation. The Council’s discussions assist 
me by illuminating the issues and focusing the range of 
realistic choice before I make my decision. 

The supporting interagency groups of the system do 
the preparatory work before consideration of major issues 
by the Council: 

—The Interdepartmental Groups, each chaired by an 
Assistant Secretary of State, are the system’s basic 
sub-groups for policy analysis. They are organized 
on a geographic or functional basis, and include 
membership from all appropriate agencies. They do 
the basic studies and develop the range of choices. 
In some instances ad hoc groups, each chaired by a 
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representative of the appropriate agency at the As- 
sistant Secretary level, are established to deal with 
specific policy issues. 

—The Vietnam Special Studies Working Group is a 
specialized group for assembling and analyzing fac- 
tual data on the Vietnam countryside, the economic 
situation, and other factors affecting Vietnamization. 
It has investigated specific topics which bear on our 
negotiating efforts, such as the security implications 
of alternative ceasefire proposals. 

—T he Verification Panel, a senior group at the Under 
Secretary level, performs the basic technical analysis 
to help develop choices and proposals for strategic 
arms limitation, approaches to mutual and balanced 
force reductions in Europe, and other major arms 
control subjects. 

—T he Defense Program Review Committee, also at the 
Under Secretary level, deals with the major issues 
of defense policy, posture, and budgetary support. 
It integrates our consideration of the strategic, inter- 
national political and economic implications of de- 
fense programs. And it relates our defense programs 
and resource requirements to overall national priori- 
ties and the federal budget. 


We made changes in the NSC system this past year in 
the light of experience, primarily to provide a higher-level 
focus and integration below the National Security Council 
itself. Two principal groups were raised from the Assistant 
Secretary to the Under Secretary level. Because the respon- 
sibilities of officials at the Under Secretary level transcend 
specific geographic or functional areas, they are able to 
view issues in broad perspective; they can draw more fully 
upon the complete resources of their respective agencies 
to assure that the entire spectrum of arguments and alter- 
natives is exposed. 

—The Senior Review Group directs and reviews the 
policy studies prepared by the Interdepartmental 
Groups and Working Groups. It sees to it that these 
studies present the facts, the issues, the arguments 
and the range of choice, before the studies are con- 
sidered by the President and the National Security 
Council. 

—The Washington Special Actions Group develops 
options for implementation of decisions during crises. 
In 1970, the WSAG had to deal with such situations 
as Cambodia, the Middle East and Jordan. In each 
case, it laid the groundwork for reasoned decisions to 
prevent crises from expanding and threatening our 
interests and the peace. 


The success of any policy depends largely on effective 
implementation by the responsible departments and agen- 
cies. The Under Secretaries Committee, chaired by the 
Under Secretary of State, links the process of policy for- 
mulation to the operations of the government. Through 
interagency review and coordination it helps to ensure 
that decisions are carried out consistently with policy and 
uniformly throughout the foreign affairs community. It 


also recommends to me alternative operational steps to 
implement broad policy decisions; it develops the details, 
for example, of our positions in certain important negotia- 
tions within the guidelines laid down by the National 
Security Council. 


Illustrations 

1970 saw many examples of our new analytical process 
at work: 

The Indochina Ceasefire Proposal. My October 1970 
proposal for a ceasefire in Indochina was the result of 
months of study. The Vietnam Special Studies Working 
Group first made detailed analyses of the military situa- 
tion in each of the military regions of South Vietnam. It 
examined the pattern of control in the countryside under 
present and foreseeable conditions. With this background 
the group studied possible formulas for establishing and 
verifying a ceasefire, and the likely impact of various 
forms of ceasefire on the military situation, the control 
of the countryside, and Vietnamization. At the same time, 
the Interdepartmental Group for East Asia analyzed 
the implications for negotiations of the various ceasefire 
proposals and sought to determine the likely position of 
the other side. 

These separate studies were then integrated and re- 
viewed by the Senior Review Group. After discussion 
in the National Security Council, I chose a formula which 
offered more hope as a basis for negotiation over a for- 
mula which offered the greatest apparent advantage to 
our side. The detailed studies which were made will pro- 
vide the necessary back-up if the other side indicates a 
willingness to talk seriously about a ceasefire. 

NATO Strategy and Forces. As described in the Europe 
chapter of this report, a thorough review of NATO's 
strategic alternatives was essential. We and our allies 
needed a realistic Alliance defense strategy, and we had 
to know the nature and numbers of U.S. and allied forces 
required to support the strategy. This was the only way 
to develop the basis for deciding on force levels and the 
allocation of the defense burden within the Alliance. 

The Defense Program Review Committee examined 
the comparative strengths, mobilization capabilities, logis- 
tic support, and dispositions of Warsaw Pact and NATO 
forces. These analyses were used to develop alternative 
strategies. The Committee also examined approaches to 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions in Europe, in 
terms of their possible effects on alternative NATO de- 
fense postures. Meanwhile, the Interdepartmental Group 
for Europe studied the political implications of alterna- 
tive defense decisions for our relations with Western 
Europe and for East-West relations. 

These two study efforts, integrated through the Senior 
Review Group and the Defense Program Review Com- 
mittee, provided the National Security Council with a 
realistic range of options for a U.S. position on Allied 
strategy and on the size of our own forces in Europe. 
After the Council review, I reaffirmed our support for 
the Alliance’s present defense strategy, and our inten- 
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tio to retain our present strength in Europe and to 
strengthen our NATO-committed forces. 

Arms Control. The NSC Verification Panel built on 
the base developed last year in preparation for the Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT). It kept up-to-date 
our technical analysis of the relative capabilities of spe- 
cific weapons systems and of our capacity to verify differ- 
ent types of limitation. This gave us the building blocks 
for assessing different combinations of specific limits. 

Our National Security Council and NATO reviews 
of Alliance defense strategy highlighted the need for more 
intensive study of approaches to Mutual and Balanced 
Force Reductions in Europe. The Verification Panel is 
treating this question with the same careful analytical 
approach which has served us well in preparing for 
SALT. 

The Middle East. The Near East Interdepartmental 
Group and the Senior Review Group reviewed the situ- 
ation in this troubled region continuously over the past 
year. We sought an understanding of the requirements 
for longer-term stability in the area; we sought a range 
of choice for near-term U.S. policy steps, such as the major 
initiative of last summer which led to the Middle East 
ceasefire. 

When the situation in Jordan deteriorated in Septem- 
ber and external intervention threatened, the Washing- 
ton Special Actions Group followed the situation and its 
implications for us closely. Realistic options were devel- 
oped to help contain and end the crisis. Because the 
broader issues of the Middle East had been under con- 
tinuing study, we were able to address the issues in Jor- 
dan not solely in terms of the immediate crisis but in 
the broader context of the region and our longer-term 
interests and objectives. 

Procedures are meant to serve purposes; they are not 
ends in themselves. We believe the system helps us chal- 
lenge old ideas, deliberate thoughtfully, and coordinate 
effectively. It has promoted creativity and orderliness 
without developing a bureaucratic existence of its own. 

We recognize that while inadequate procedures can 
lead to bad decisions, even good machinery cannot guar- 
antee good ones. History will judge us by the wisdom of 
our policies, not the process leading to them. But our 
strengthened NSC system is providing crucial support. 


CONCLUSION 


Our new course of partnership in the world can only be 
steered with the sustained understanding of the American 
people. 

With our allies and friends, first of all, we are deepening 
4 partnership that provides the dignity and the stimulus 
of an increased role. 

To those who have been our adversaries, we offer a 
Partnership on the paramount world interest—to rid the 
arth of the scourge of war. 

For all nations we visualize a partnership that will make 
this planet a better place to live. 
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And for the American people, we seek a partnership of 
purpose. 

Just as America will listen more to others abroad, so 
must Americans listen more to each other at home. We 
have a responsibility to debate the means of achieving our 
foreign policy goals. But these turbulent years have taught 
us not so much that we must know the right answers, but 
that we should ask the right questions. We, therefore, have 
an even greater responsibility to discuss the goals them- 
selves and, together, understand the new character of 
America’s involvement in the world. 

This partnership at home must include the advice and 
support of the Congress. Charged with constitutional 
responsibilities in foreign policy, the Congress can give 
perspective to the national debate and serve as a bridge 
between the Executive and the people. 

Our new direction abroad and our new approach at 
home are parts of a whole. Both rest on the belief that 
decisions are made better when they are made by those 
most directly concerned. At home as well as abroad, we 
seek to distribute responsibilities more widely, so that new 
partnerships flourish in which all contribute their ideas as 
well as their energies. 

The essence of any kind of partnership is mutual 
respect. 

We will build that mutual respect with our friends, 
without dominating them or abandoning them. 

We will strive for that mutual respect with our adver- 
saries, without compromising our principles or weakening 
our resolve. 

And we will dedicate ourselves to that mutual respect 
among our own people, without stifling dissent or losing 
our capacity for decisive action. 

In America this calls for tolerance that leads to under- 
standing, not for sentimentality that clouds perceptions. It 
means as well that compassion is a more profound guide 
than righteousness. Leaders and the public alike must 
pursue their goals with a sense of interdependence. 

Such qualities will enable us to bring Americans 
together and, in so doing, help to bring the world together. 


NOTE: For the President’s radio address and message to Congress on 
the report, see the two preceding items. 


Under Secretary of Commerce 


Exchange of Letters Between the President and Rocco C. 
Siciliano Upon Mr. Siciliano’s Resignation. 
February 25, 1971 

February 25, 1971 
Dear Rocco: 

It is with deep regret that I accept your resignation 
as Under Secretary of Commerce, effective as you have 
requested on April 9, 1971. You have served with high 
distinction, and your leadership will be missed. 

During this time that you have been working with 
Secretary Stans, the Commerce Department has seen its 
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strongest growth and revitalization in decades. Your con- 
tributions have been essential to this rebirth, and in the 
years ahead you will be able to look back with keen satis- 
faction on these achievements. 

I understand your desire to return to private life after 
more than two years of current service to the nation, and 
after your previous outstanding work under President 
Eisenhower. You will take with you my deepest appreci- 
ation for the superb job you have done and my very best 
wishes for continued success and happiness. 

With warm personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
RicHarp Nixon 


February 12, 1971 
Dear Mr. President: 

For pressing personal reasons, please accept my resig- 
nation as Under Secretary of Commerce, effective April 
9th. 

In joining your Administration two years ago, I knew 
then that responsible public service brought with it the 
highest challenge, great satisfaction and occasional frus- 
tration—hopefully in that order. This has been the case. 


Fortunately, in the past 25 months, I have been pleased 
to play a role in the development of new Commerce De- 
partment programs in both the domestic and international 
areas. The new maritime program and the intense efforts 
made to help the minorities of the country join the eco- 
nomic mainstream as owners-managers have also been a 
special satisfaction. I am confident that your charge to 
raise further the level of effectiveness of the Commerce 
Department is being met. 

A word about Maury Stans. Working with him has 
been a delight. I have known dozens of Cabinet officers 
over the past nearly twenty years but no one who surpasses 
him in intellectual capacity. Nor do I know anyone 
more dedicated to furthering the programs of your 
Administration. 

Please do not hesitate to call on me if I can be of any 
assistance to you. 


Respectfully, 
Rocco C. SIciLiANo 


United States Representative to 
the United Nations 


Remarks of the President and Ambassador George Bush 
at the Swearing-In Ceremony of Mr. Bush. 
February 26, 1971 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Vice President, Members of the 
Congress, Members of the Cabinet, and all of our distin- 
guished guests today: 


We are gathered here to swear in a new Ambassador 
from the United States to the United Nations. In swearin 
him in, I am glad to see that not only are Members of the 
Cabinet here and other distinguished guests, but Members 
of the Congress with whom he has served. 

I have been reminded this morning of an anecdote from 
history by the Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Chairman Wilbur Mills, with whom I have just 
had breakfast, along with the ranking member, John 
Byrnes, which I think is very appropriate in view of the 
fact that former Congressman Bush, now to be the Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, was a member of that 
very distinguished committee. 

Chairman Mills pointed out that William McKinley 
at one time had been defeated for office in Ohio running 
for the Congress on the issue of the tariff. He had been a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee and had 
gotten on the wrong side of that issue, on the liberal side, 
incidentally, as a matter of fact, liberal trade policies, and 
had been defeated. 

Two years later, however, William McKinley went on 
to be elected as Governor of Ohio, and then went on to 
be elected as President of the United States. 

I don’t know whether Chairman Mills was suggesting 
that defeat, therefore, was good for George Bush and that 
his future may be somewhat like William McKinley’s. 

I do, however, think it is appropriate to say that George 
Bush, a man who has served with such distinction in the 
House of Representatives, who ran for the Senate of the 
United States and was not successful, is still now avail- 
able for public service at the very highest level, as Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, a post that has been held 
with such distinction by Ambassador Yost during this 
administration and by predecessors in the past. 

The fact that one door has been closed for him opens 
another door, a door of service for him and also for the 
United States of America, a representative of whom we 
can all be proud, representing the United States and 
working in the cause of peace in the United Nations in 
the years ahead. 

For that reason, at this time I am very proud to present 
him for the purpose of having him sworn in in this posi- 
tion, to wish him well, and to say on this occasion that 
the United Nations, the organization to which he will be 
accredited, has the support of the United States. 

There are those who look at the United Nations record 
over the last 25 years and appropriately point out that 
the world still has a lot of problems and a lot of crises. 
Cabot Lodge used to say, “Let us suppose that we had 
not had the United Nations. How many more problems 
and how many more crises would we have had?” And, 
of course, he is exactly right. 

We do not expect our new Ambassador and all of hs 
colleagues at the United Nations to solve all the world’s 
problems in its next 25 years at the United Nations any 
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more than it did in the past 25 years. But the world will 
be safer; the world will be a better place in which to live 
because of what dedicated men like George Bush do at 
the United Nations. 

Now, Mr. Justice Stewart, an old friend of the Bushes, 
will swear in the new Ambassador. 

[At this point, Associate Justice Potter Stewart of the Supreme Court 
administered the oath of office.) 

Tue Preswent. Incidentally, I just want to be sure 
that I see that the record is clear with regard to the new 
Ambassador Bush. When I told the little story about 
Wilbur Mills, I am not suggesting what office you should 
seek and at what time. [Laughter] 

AmBassapor Busu. Mr. President, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, distinguished Members of the Cabinet, including 
my new boss, Secretary Rogers, distinguished Members 
of Congress, including my two teachers, Wilbur Mills 
and Johnny Byrnes, and other distinguished guests: 

This is indeed a great honor for me, of course, and I 
recognize the heavy responsibility of this job. One can’t 
help but read the President’s statement of yesterday, the 
comprehensive statement, on foreign affairs, and not be 
brought face-to-face with some of the tremendous prob- 
lems that will be facing me in this new role, and our very 
competent staff, at the U.S. Mission at the United Na- 
tions. But I can think of no greater challenge today. 

I am told, Mr. President, it will be a very frustrating 
experience. 

I have just returned from 2 weeks visiting the inter- 
national organizations around the world. But I don’t sup- 
pose that anything worthwhile is not difficult, and I don’t 
suppose anything worthwhile will not have its frustrations. 

Yesterday I attended my first four-power meeting, 
sitting in with my very able predecessor, Ambassador 
Charles Yost. I had a taste, I guess, of what will be forth- 
coming. 

But I think, given the confidence of the President and 
the Secretary in the United Nations that the President 
has expressed today and I think, given the changing 
directions in the world and the things that are going on, 

I can think of nothing that will be more exciting, on a 
day-to-day, minute-to-minute, hour-to-hour basis, than 
working for peace at the United Nations. 

Thank you, Mr. President, for this great honor. 

Tue Present. I know that you will all want to 
congratulate the new Ambassador and Mrs. Bush. Mrs. 
Nixon and I will join them in the Grand Hall to receive 
you, for those who have the time to do so. 


I understand some early morning refreshments are 
available there. 


The Ambassador will have to get used to the later 
refreshments that he has later in the day. [Laughter] 
caceen, a spoke at 10:07 a.m. in the State Dining Room 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
Press release. 
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District of Columbia Commission on 
Judicial Disabilities and Tenure 


Announcement of Appointment of Three Members and 
One Alternate Member. February 26, 1971 


The President today announced the appointment of 
three members and one alternate member to serve on the 
District of Columbia Commission on Judicial Disabilities 
and Tenure. These are the first appointments to the Com- 
mission which was created by Public Law 91-358 of 
July 29, 1970. 

The President’s appointees are: 

Members: 

NeweEL. W. E.ttson, of the District of Columbia, attorney and 
partner, Covington and Burling, Washington, D.C., for a term 
of 4 years. 

Norman O. Jarvis, of the District of Columbia, mortician, presi- 
dent, W. E. Jarvis Company, Washington, D.C., for a term of 
6 years. 

Joun J. Witson, of the District of Columbia, attorney, Whiteford, 
Hart, Carmody and Wilson, Washington, D.C., for a term of 
2 years. 

Alternate member: 

Henry A. BERLINER, Jr., of the District of Columbia, attorney and 
partner, Berliner and Ward, Washington, D.C., for a term of 
6 years. 

The President also announced his intention to desig- 
nate Newell Ellison Chairman of the Commission. 

The President’s appointees will serve on the Commis- 
sion with a member and alternate appointed each by 
Mayor Walter Washington and Judge Edward M. Curran 
of the U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia. 
Those appointed by the Mayor are: 

WrusaM S. Harps, of the District of Columbia, first vice president, 
John R. Pinkett, Inc., District of Columbia, member. 

Rev. Joun THomas Waker, of the District of Columbia, canon, 
Washington Cathedral, alternate member. 

Members appointed to the Commission by Judge 
Curran are: 

Georce L. Hart, Jr., of the District of Columbia, Judge for the 
U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia, member. 
Richmonp Keecu, of Potomac, Md., Senior Judge of the U.S. 

District Court for the District of Columbia, alternate member. 

The District of Columbia Commission on Judicial Dis- 

abilities and Tenure has the power to suspend, retire, or 
remove a judge of a District of Columbia court pursuant 
to the provisions of P.L. 91-358. The concurrence of at 
least four members shall be required for a determination 
of grounds for removal or retirement. 


Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Jerris 
Leonard To Be Administrator. February 26, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Jerris Leonard to be Administrator of Law Enforce- 
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ment Assistance. He will succeed Charles H. Rogovin 
who resigned effective June 1, 1970. 

Leonard has served as an Assistant Attorney General, 
Civil Rights Division, Department of Justice, since Feb- 
ruary 1, 1969. From 1963 to 1969, he practiced with the 
firm of Michael, Best & Friedrich in Milwaukee, Wis. 
A former member of the Wisconsin State Assembly 
(1956-1960), Leonard also served in the Wisconsin State 
Senate (1960-1968) and was elected majority leader of 
that body in 1967. 

Born January 17, 1931, in Chicago, IIl., Leonard 
earned both his undergraduate degree and law degrees 
from Marquette University in Milwaukee, Wis. He was 
admitted to the Wisconsin bar in 1955. 

Leonard is married and the father of six children. He 
and his family reside in the District of Columbia. 


The Adams Portraits 


Remarks of the President, Mrs. Nixon, 

John Quincy Adams, and Andrew Oliver at the 
Unveiling of Portraits of President John Quincy Adams 
and Mrs. Adams. February 26, 1971 


Mrs. Nixon. Good afternoon. It is a great pleasure for 
me to welcome all of you here to the East Room. This 
is one of the most important days in the history of the 
White House, because we have two life portraits of 
John Quincy Adams and Louisa Catherine Johnson, his 
wife, and they are to be presented today. 

To show our appreciation and interest in continuing 
to add to the White House collection of important Ameri- 
can paintings, we have not only invited the Adams 
descendants, but also members of the Historical Society 
of the White House, the members of the present and 
previous Committee on the Preservation of the White 
House, and Mrs. Kennedy’s Paintings Committee. 


The President and I are most grateful to all of you 
who take an interest in this house and help us try to make 
it the best one in America. 

We have over a million and a half visitors here every 
year. They come to see all of the beautiful objects which 
have historical meaning. So we are so pleased that they 
are going to get to see the Adams’ portraits beginning 
tomorrow morning. 


We are grateful to Mr. John Quincy Adams, of Dover, 
Massachusetts, for his very generous gift of the valuable 
portraits to the White House collection. We are especially 
pleased to have the one of Mrs. Adams because there 
was not one of her in the White House until this time. 

I should like today to greet Mrs. Arthur Adams, who 
is the mother of the donor and also the mother of the 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

Would she take a bow, please? [A pplause.] 








It gives me great pleasure at this time to introduce 
Mr. John Quincy Adams, who is a great-great-grandson 
of President John Quincy Adams and a great-great-great. 
grandson of John Adams. No other family in American 
history has provided both a father and a son as 
Presidents. 

Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Apams. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, distinguished 
friends of the White House: 

When John Quincy Adams arrived at the President's 
House in 1825, after a bitter campaign which he finally 
won not in the electoral college but in the House of 
Representatives, this Mansion soon to be called the White 
House stood largely by itself. It was surrounded by farm 
buildings, stables, sheds, tool houses and dairies. Cows 
grazed nearby; sheep kept the grass from getting out of 
hand. Pennsylvania Avenue was a dust bowl in the sum- 
mer and no doubt a quagmire of mud in the winter and 
spring. There was neither plumbing nor running water 
in the building, and things were, by today’s standards, 
Spartan, to say the least. 

But to a puritanical New Englander, the son of a 
Yankee farmer turned lawyer, this wasn’t so bad. After 
all, during the last few months of his father’s term in 
office, Abigail, the first First Lady to live here, hung 
her laundry in this, the famous East Room. 

Complaining bitterly in a letter to her sister that she 
much preferred Philadelphia, Abigail wrote, “Not one 
room or chamber is finished of the whole. It is habitable 
by fires in every part, 13 of which we are obliged to 
keep daily or sleep in wet and damp places.” 

We hope that things are a little better now. [Laughter.] 


Ours was a rural society in the 1820’s. The President 
traveled back and forth to Boston by coach and by ship 
unannounced and uncomfortable. When his father, John 
Adams, died in Quincy, on July 4, 1826, by extraordinary 
coincidence, the same day his friend Thomas Jefferson 
died and, again, to the day, the 50th anniversary of the 
Declaration they labored over in Philadelphia, it took 
5 days for the news to get to Washington. 

John Quincy Adams was unquestionably a man of 
brilliant intellect, stubborn, aloof, courageous, bound by 
principle and not by expediency. In short, a statesman 
but not a politician. Underneath it all he had a warm 
heart but he certainly did his best to hide it, and in this 
case his best was very good indeed. 

Incredible as it may seem in an era of television and 
press conferences, he made only two public speeches dur- 
ing his entire 4-year term in office. I have often wondered 
why it was that in succeeding generations of the family 
nobody has been able to win a substantial victory— 
political victory. Certainly, there has been ability and 
courage and vision to wrestle with the great issues of the 
day. Some were determined and seemingly had the ambi- 
tion. My grandfather ran for Governor of Massachusetts 
five times, for instance, but he never made it. 
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I am afraid the answer is that they were simply unable 
or refused to allow themselves to develop an ability 
to communicate effectively with the man in the street. 
We may have been strong on principle with all its virtues, 
but I am afraid we haven’t been able to accept the fact 
that Madison Avenue, like it or not, is almost as necessary 
a part of the political process as a sound background in 
the classics and a keen sense of history. 

This failure to face the world as it is and not as we 
would like to have it has been, I feel, a tragedy. Some- 
where among the bright younger generation—and there 
are some of them in this room today—I hope we will 
again produce a young man or maybe, who knows, a 
young lady, who will make it to this house on his own, 
to paraphrase Winston Churchill. 

Ladies and gentlemen, these two portraits have been 
in the family for 150 years. We have kept them with quiet 
pride on the walls of our houses in Boston, in Quincy, 
and lately in Dover. While we treasure them and we 
always will, they belong here together, in the house and 
in the public gaze that neither of them enjoyed, for all 
Americans to view. 

We hope you will agree that they are quite outstanding, 
especially the charming one of Louisa Catherine. 

And now, on behalf of all Adamses and with great pride 
in the memory of our distinguished ancestors, we present 
these Gilbert Stuart masterpieces to the American people, 
to our First Families, and to all who visit this, the 
President’s House. 

Mrs. Nixon. I am glad to have a pretty First Lady for 
the White House. 

I remember when I went to the National Gallery, 
to see the John Quincy Adams portraits, I had a won- 
derful companion who told me so many interesting stories. 
I have asked him to come here today. He is a great au- 
thority on the Adams family, and he is portraits editor 
of the Adams Papers, author of the book “Portraits of 
John and Abigail Adams,” and author of the volume 
“Portraits of John Quincy Adams and His Wife.” 

It gives me much pleasure to present Mr. Andrew 
Oliver. 

Mr. Otiver. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon: 


Although John Quincy Adams sat for more than 60 
portraits, there are only three pairs of oil portraits of him- 


self and his wife, and this pair was the last of the three 
to be painted. 


In 1794, when John Quincy Adams, age 27, was sent 
abroad by Washington as Minister to the Hague, his 
mother, Abigail, extracted his promise to send her a 


miniature of himself, which he did in 1795, and she wore 
iton her bracelet. 


A year later he became engaged to the second of the 
‘even daughters of the well-to-do merchant Joshua 
Johnson. Nothing would satisfy Abigail but to have a 
likeness of her future daughter-in-law, so she, too, was 
Painted in miniature, which, with that of her son, have 
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always been kept together and are even now on display 
together in the diplomatic reception rooms of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

In 1797, they were married. Almost immediately after- 
wards, her father failed in business and fled to America 
to avoid his European creditors. To her, appearances sug- 
gested that in Adams, her father had simply found a 
promising young man and married off his penniless 
daughter in the nick of time. This fear long haunted her. 

Shortly after their marriage, Adams was sent as Minister 
to Berlin where they lived for 4 years. In 1801, on the 
election of Jefferson as President, Adams was recalled to 
America and Louisa had to run the gauntlet of all her 
husband’s Adams and Quincy kin who thronged about 
to view the half English, London-bred wife of their young 
relative. She was aghast. 

“Had I stopped into Noah’s ark,” she wrote, “I do 
not think I could have been more utterly astounded.” 

In 1809, President Madison appointed Adams as Min- 
ister to Russia where he lived for upwards of 5 years. And 
when he was called to Ghent to negotiate the treaty to 
end the war of 1812, Mrs. Adams followed later with 
her 7-year-old son on a 40-day journey across the wintry 
wastes of northern Europe to join him. 

Life was sometimes a trial. She had, however, a brief 
and happy respite in London, when in May 1815, her 
husband, treading in his father’s footsteps, took up his 
post as Ambassador to the Court of St. James. It was then 
that the second pair of portraits was painted by Charles 
Robert Leslie. 

Then after Adams’ recall again to America in 1817 to 
serve as President Monroe’s Secretary of State, this pair 
of portraits were commenced. Adams and Louisa dropped 
into Stuart’s studio in Boston one morning and she 
persuaded him to sit for his portrait for their children. 
And presumably he agreed to do so if she would. 

In his diary he wrote, “I sat for Stuart before and after 
breakfast and found his conversation very entertaining as 
at every sitting, his own figure highly picturesque, taking 
snuff from a large round tin wafer box holding half a 
pound, which he must use up in a day. He considers 
himself beyond all question the first portrait painter of 
the age and tells numbers of anecdotes concerning him- 
self to prove it. And his conclusion is not very wide from 
the truth.” 

Adams’ only comment on his portrait was that, “Stuart 
was much satisfied with what he has done but I cannot 
exactly say the same.” 

His cousin, Ward Nicholas Wilson, however, saw the 
pair just before they were finished and with a keen critic’s 
eye commented that Stuart had never given greater proof 
of his talents or done more justice to the precise like- 
ness of those they were intended to represent. 


But Louisa, with a weakness we all share about pictures 
of ourselves, had a different opinion. “It speaks too much,” 
she said, “of inward suffering and of a half-broken heart 
to be an agreeable remembrance.” 
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Yet her son Charles later wrote of the picture: “Her 
face wears a sorrowful appearance too common to her 
but I shall value that picture as presenting something of 
her appearance in those days, for hereafter there will be 
nothing, and I love to think of her as she was in the 
midst of her gaiety and her prosperity.” 

And we at this distance can see at a glance that in her 
portrait, Stuart did live up to his own ingenuous claim 
to be the first portrait painter of the age. 

This period was one of Louisa’s happiest. She won the 
etiquette war of Washington which reached the level of 
a Cabinet discussion in 1819 over whether Cabinet wives 
or Congressmen’s wives should pay first calls on each 
other. 

And she became famous for her parties, the most spec- 
tacular of which, long remembered as Mrs. Adams’ ball, 
was held for General Jackson in 1824, on the ninth an- 
niversary of the Battle of New Orleans, at which some 
1,000 persons danced their way into the wee hours of 
the morning. 

In 1829, after 4 years in the White House, for a 
moment she believed they would go back to Quincy and 
live out their lives in the peace and quiet of country life. 
But as it turned out, Adams was on the threshold of 
another and great career. We are all familiar with his 15 
courageous years in the House of Representatives and his 
fatal stroke at his desk in the House in 1848. Where could 
death have found him but at his post of duty? 

His career has been eloquently summed up in a few 
words. He served his country in every department of pub- 
lic occupation. He was Minister to five great powers in 
succession. He negotiated and signed the Treaty of Ghent, 
the Commercial Treaty of 1815, the French Treaty of 
1822, the Prussian Treaty and the treaty which acquired 
Florida from Spain. He was Senator, Representative, For- 
eign Minister, Secretary of State, and President. And he 
breasted the stormy waves of the House of Representa- 
tives at the age of 80. 

When he died in the Capitol, he left no purer or loftier 
fame behind him, but he left a devoted wife who survived 
him 4 long years. And we have an affectionate picture 
of her by her grandson Henry Adams. 

“Little Henry,” he wrote, “first remembered her from 
1843 to 1848 sitting in her paneled room at breakfast 
with her heavy silver teapot, sugar bowl and cream jug. 
By that time she was 70 years old or more, Louis XVI like 
the furniture, thoroughly weary, being beaten about a 
stormy world, more remote than the President, but more 
delicate. 

“To the boy she seemed a fragile creature, singularly 
peaceful, a vision of silver gray presiding over her old 
President and her Queen Anne mahogany, an exotic like 
her service of china, and with great deference to every- 
one and affection to her son Charles, but hardly more 
Bostonian than she had been 50 years before on her wed- 
ding day in the shadow of the Tower of London.” 

Now in a later and different century, through the gen- 
erosity of another John Quincy Adams, strictly in keeping 


with Adams’ tradition of the supremacy of country before 
personal considerations, and after a lapse of more than 
140 years, we here today can welcome back the first John 
Quincy Adams and his wife to their house, the President's 
House, to the White House, to what the President and 
Mrs. Nixon have so graciously said, “All Americans might 
call our house.” 

Mrs. Nixon. Thank you very much. That was just 
great, reliving a little bit of history. 

I am going to get your books and read them because 
I think they must be very fine. 

Now, since we are accepting the pictures of the sixth 
President of the United States and his wife, I thought it 
appropriate that the 37th President make the acceptance 
remarks. 

Tue Preswwent. Mr. Adams, Dr. Oliver, all of our 
distinguished guests: 

I, of course, make many appearances in my role as 
President of the United States, and each differs some- 
what. Let the record show this is the first time my wife 
has ever introduced me, and I am very happy. 


I, as most Presidents happen to be, am a student of 
history in the spare hours that I have, one or two a week. 
And as a student of history I was as fascinated as I am 
sure all of you were, by the remarks of John Quincy 
Adams and also of Dr. Oliver. 


The difficulty is that after hearing their remarks there 
is so very little that I can add because, as I was running 
mentally through my own mind what I planned to say, 
they ticked off virtually everything that John Quincy 
Adams had done during his life. 

But not quite everything, because it would be impos- 
sible in the brief space of time that each of them had for 
the life of this very remarkable man to be described. 


Let me begin at the end and then go to the begin 
ning, and then perhaps put it in the perspective of the 
times in which we live. 

When John Quincy Adams died, as Dr. Oliver pointed 
out, he had a stroke on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and among those who were there and saw 
him on that day was Abraham Lincoln, serving in his 
first and only term as a Member of the House. 


After he had the stroke, he was moved to the Speaker's 
room and 2 days later there he died. I do not recall ex- 
actly what his last words were, but I think I can pafa- 
phrase them. It was something like this: My life on earth 
is finished, but I am content. 

And well he could be content, not simply because 
his life had been a long one, but because of perhaps all 
of the men who have served as President of the United 
States, it was the most complete life in terms of the areas 
of service: a United States Senator, Congressman, diplo- 
mat for 37 years, President of the United States, and the 
whole history of America from the time of its beginning 
until the time of his death. 

He was born 7 years before the Revolution, but at 14 
years of age—and let all young Americans note this— 
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before he finished Harvard he was Secretary to the Amer- 
ican delegation which negotiated the treaty ending the 
Revolutionary War, which began a long diplomatic 
career of very great success. 

Here was a man who was in Moscow at the time that 
Napoleon’s armies came through Russia and finally were 
turned back not so much by the Russian armies, but by 
the weather. 

Here was a man who later was in Paris and saw Na- 
poleon when he came back from Elba. 

A man who negotiated many treaties—and, as Dr. 
Oliver pointed out, the one ending the war in 1812. 

And this little historical note should be added, and one 
who served as Secretary of State in President Monroe’s 
administration, and in that capacity, at least according 
to an authority as respected as Carl Sandburg, probably 
had more to do with the concept and the execution of 
the Monroe Doctrine than President Monroe himself. 

And then who, after serving as President of the United 
States, did not quit, but went back and served in the 
House, and even there rendered a service that probably 
would not have been rendered had he not been there. 


There was a gag rule then in the House of Represent- 
atives. For 8 years he fought it. The first time the vote 
overwhelmingly was against him. But he was a persistent 
man and after 8 years the gag rule was abolished. 

So he could well say at the end of that life, looking back 
over the history of his country and the history of his serv- 
ice: President, Congressman, Senator, Secretary of State, 
diplomat all over the world representing his country, “My 
life on earth is finished, but I am content.” 


There is a little vignette which tells us something about 
this man, which perhaps, as the John Quincy Adams of 
today has already alluded to: the fact that he was shy, 
the fact that he perhaps may not have had the ability to 
communicate with people generally that many in polit- 
ical life are supposed to have, but a man who had a 
very warm heart. 

Among his antagonists in the House of Representatives 
was Alexander Stephens, a very brilliant man; sometimes 
bitter, but extraordinarily eloquent. Lincoln, in his 2 years, 
said that Alexander Stephens made the best 1-hour speech 
he had ever heard made in his whole life up to that time. 


Alexander Stephens, as we know, later went on to be 
Vice President of the Confederacy. But Adams, despite 
the fact that he and Stephens were on different sides of 
the great issue of slavery, had the ability to communicate 


across that chasm of difference and to retain a friendly 
relation. 


He also had a capacity to express himself perhaps not 
80 well in speeches—and maybe two speeches in 4 years 
Senough for any President, may I say—but an extraor- 


ary capacity to express himself sometimes in bits of 
poetry. 











One day after a bitter debate he wrote a poem and 
“nt it across the aisle to Alexander Stephens. What 
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Adams said to Stephens on that occasion I think is worth 
reading in this ceremony today. 

“We meet as strangers in this hall, but when our task 
of duty is done, we blend the common good of all and 
melt the multitude into one. 

“As strangers in this hall we met, but now with one 
united heart, whate’er of life awaits us yet, in cordial 
friendship let us part.” 

That Adams legacy is something we all could well 
remember today, and for that and many other reasons 
we are proud to have in this house, which belongs to all 
of the American people, our house as we often describe 
it—which means yours and ours together—these two 
portraits. 

There is one, incidentally, as you know, of John Quincy 
Adams hanging in the White House, painted at a time 
when he was 78 years of age. This portrait now is when 
he was 51 as Secretary of State. And, of course, it is the 
first one of the fifth First Lady. 

So joining Mrs. Nixon, we express our appreciation 
to the Adams family, one of the really great American 
families, for their generosity, and the gratitude of the 
Nation goes to them for making it possible for millions now 
to walk through these rooms, to think of the past and, as 
they look at these portraits and see this man, they will 
think of a man who has seen more of American history 
and has participated more in it, in more capacities, than 
any President in history. 

Mrs. Nrxon. And now I invite you for refreshments 
in the State Dining Room and for a chance to visit with 
you, too. 

Thank you for coming. Thanks to all the Adams family 
for parting with their treasures. Thank you. 

NoTE: The exchange of remarks began at 3:02 p.m. in the East 
Room at the White House. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
James C. Fletcher To Be Administrator. 
February 27, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate James C. Fletcher to be Administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration. He will 
succeed Thomas O. Paine who resigned effective Sep- 
tember 15, 1970. 

Fletcher has been president of the University of Utah 
and College of Eastern Utah since 1964. In 1960 he 
organized the Space General Corporation, a subsidiary 
of Aerojet-General Corporation, serving as its president 
from 1960 to 1962 and chairman of the board from 1962 
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to 1964. Fletcher was the organizer and president of Space 
Electronics Corporation, serving from 1960 to 1962. 

A former associate director of the guided missile lab- 
oratory at Ramo-Woolridge Corporation, Fletcher has 
served as a consultant to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, to the Arms Controls and Disarmament Agency, 
and the President’s Science Advisory Committee. He is a 
member of the Air Force Science Advisory Board and the 
Naval Warfare Panel. 

Born June 5, 1919, in Millburn, N.J., Fletcher earned 
his undergraduate degree at Columbia University in 1940 
and his Ph. D., California Institute of Technology in 
1948. He is married and has four children and resides in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Under Secretary of the Interior 


The President’s Letter Accepting the Resignation of 
Fred J. Russell. February 27, 1971 


Dear Fred: 


It is with deep regret that I accept your resignation 
as Under Secretary of the Interior, effective as of this 
date as you have requested. 


Your dedicated service to our country during these past 
two years, first as Deputy Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness and later as Under Secretary and Act- 
ing Secretary of the Interior, has earned the appreciation 
of all Americans. The special skills and the fine judgment 
you have brought to your responsibilities here have made 
an outstanding contribution to the nation’s welfare. Your 
vital part in our Administration’s efforts will always be 
a source of great satisfaction to me personally as well, and 
I will never forget the encouragement and the friendship 
you have given to me for so long. 

_ Your departure represents a loss not only to me but 
to all of your colleagues throughout the Executive Branch. 
I hope, however, that the Administration and our fellow 
citizens will soon again have the benefit of your talents. 

With best personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
RicHArD Nrxon 


[Honorable Fred J. Russell, Under Secretary, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C.] 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered by 
this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the issue. 


Appointments requiring Senate approval are not included 
since they appear in the list of nominations submitted to 
the Senate, below. 


February 22 


The President has accepted the resignation of Michael 
Collins as Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, 
effective April 11, 1971. Mr. Collins will become Dj- 
rector of the National Air and Space Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


The President is today accepting the resignation of 
Scott Heuer, Jr., as Inspector General, Foreign Assistance, 
in the Department of State, effective February 26, 1971. 

Members of the Advisory Council for Minority Enter- 
prise met with the President at the White House. 


Dr. Oswald Hoffmann, Lutheran Hour speaker who 
visited United States troops in South Vietnam in 1969 
and again, with Cardinal Cooke, in 1970, called on the 
President at the White House. 


At the President’s invitation, Franco Maria Malfatti, 
President of the Commission of the European Commu- 
nity, will meet with the President at the White House on 
April 6, 1971. In addition to the official visit in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Malfatti will visit several cities in the United 
States from April 3 to 10. 


February 23 


Governor John R. (Jack) Williams of Arizona met 
with the President at the White House. 

Members of the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee met with the President at the White House. 

The President participated in an executive session of 
the National Governors’ Conference at the Washington 
Hilton Hotel. 

The President announced his intention to nominate 
Lt. Gen. Raymond G. Davis, USMC, for appointment 
to the grade of general and reassignment to the position 
of Assistant Commandant of the Marine Corps. He also 
announced his intention to nominate Maj. Gen. Wallace 
H. Robinson, Jr., USMC, for appointment to the grade 
of lieutenant general and reassignment to the position of 
Director, Defense Supply Agency. 


February 24 


The President met with members of the Federal Re- 
gional Councils and Chairmen of the Federal Executive 
Boards who were participating in a White House briefing. 

The President met with a group of black leaders attend- 
ing a White House briefing on the administration’s do- 
mestic program. The group included Roy Wilkins, Exec- 
utive Director of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People; Whitney M. Young, Jr. 
Executive Director of the Urban League; Dorothy 
Height, President of the National Council of Negr 
Women; Mayor Robert Blackwell of Highland Park, 
Mich.; Berkeley Burrell, President of the National Business 
League; Mayor Richard Hatcher of Gary, Ind.; and Mr. 
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Cernoria Johnson of the Urban League, Washington, 


D.C. 
February 25 


The President attended the swearing-in of Thomas S. 
Kleppe as Administrator of the Small Business Adminis- 


tration, ina White House ceremony. 


Felipe Herrera, President of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank, called on the President at the White House. 


February 26 


Chairman Wilbur Mills and ranking minority member 
John Byrnes of the House Ways and Means Committee 
breakfasted with the President at the White House. 

Adm. Sir Nigel Henderson of the United Kingdom 
Royal Navy called on the President at the White House. 
He will be completing his term as Chairman of the NATO 


Military Committee in April. 


Winners of the Federal Woman’s Award for 1971 met 


with the President at the White House. 
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Members of Undergraduates for a Stable America 


(USA), a student organization at Princeton University, 
called on the President at the White House. 
The National Commander of Disabled American 


Veterans, Cecil W. Stevenson, met with the President to 
present an album of stamps commemorating the DAV’s 
50th anniversary and honoring prisoners of war and those 
missing and killed in action. 

Bonnie Cook, 1971 Poster Child of the National 


Association for Retarded Children, called on the Presi- 


for Puerto Rico. 


CorRECTION: 


dent at the White House. 

The President today announced the appointment of 
Fred C. Scribner, Jr., to be a member and Chairman 
of the Ad Hoc Advisory Group on the Presidential Vote 


The President’s reception for members of the Business 


Council took place on February 10, and not on February 


9, as reported in the issue of February 15. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 
Submitted February 22, 1971 


RENE DESLOGE TEGTMEYER, Of Virginia, to be 
an Assistant Commissioner of Patents, vice 
John Henry Schneider. 

JoHN H. REED, of Maine, to be a Member 
of the National Transportation Safety 
Board for the term expiring December 31, 
1975 (reappointment) . 

Orro F. OrerKa, of Maryland, to be a Mem- 
ber of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board for the term expiring August 9, 1975 
(reappointment) . 


Submitted February 24, 1971 


The following-named persons to be Members 
of the United States Advisory Commission 
on Information for the terms indicated: 
For a term expiring January 27, 1973: 

FraNK STANTON, of New York (reap- 
pointment). 

Hosart Lewis, of New York, vice Thomas 
Van Husen Vail, term expired. 

én a term of 3 years expiring January 27, 
74: 

JaMEs A. MICHENER, of Pennsylvania, 
vice Palmer Hoyt, term expired. 


Submitted February 25, 1971 


Huser B. Parr, of the District of Columbia, 
to be an Associate Judge of the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals for the term of 
years prescribed by Public Law 91-358, ap- 
Proved July 29, 1970, and vice a new posi- 
tion created by said Public Law 91-358, 

—— 

‘Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers, 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED TO 

THE SENATE—Continued 

Submitted February 25, 1971—Con. 
to which office he was appointed during 
the October-November, 1970 recess of the 
Senate. 

J. WALTER YEAGLEY, of Virginia, to be an As- 
sociate Judge of the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals for the term of years 
prescribed by Public Law 91-358, approved 
July 29, 1970, and vice a new position 
created by said Public Law 91-358, to which 
office he was appointed during the Octo- 
ber—November, 1970 recess of the Senate. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released February 22, 1971 


Fact sheet on the President’s message to 
Congress on higher education. 

Press conference of Dr. Sidney P. Marland, 
Jr., Commissioner of Education, and Dr. 
Peter P. Muirhead, Executive Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, on the President’s message 
to Congress on higher education. 


Released February 23, 1971 


Press conference of Senator Hugh Scott and 
Representative Gerald R. Ford following 
Republican leadership meeting. 

Press conference of James D. Hodgson, Secre- 
tary of Labor, on Federal construction 
projects. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released February 24, 1971 

Fact sheet on the President’s message to 
Congress on consumer protection. 

Press conference of Virginia H. Knauer, 
Special Assistant to the President for Con- 
sumer Affairs, Elliot L. Richardson, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Patricia R. Hitt, Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for Com- 
munity and Field Services, and Lewis A. 
Engman, General Counsel, Office of the 
Special Assistant to the President for Con- 
sumer Affairs, on the President’s message 
to Congress on consumer protection. 


Released February 25, 1971 


The President's radio address on his Foreign 
Policy Report (advance text). 

Press conference of Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs, on the President’s Foreign 
Policy Report held on February 23, 1971. 


Released February 26, 1971 


Press conference of John Ehrlichman, Assist- 
ant to the President, and Dr. Edwin L. 
Harper, Special Assistant to the President, 
on revenue sharing. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: No acts were approved by the Presi- 
dent during the period covered by this issue. 
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